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Che Semicolon Court of Cexas 
GEORGE E. SHELLEY 


ing chapter in the history of the state; and not the least 
important of its phases is that which has to do with the 
activities of the Supreme Court which was appointed by the 
military commanders then in charge of the state. This court 
succeeded the constitutional court, whose members were ousted 
at the close of the war; and, when the personnel of that court 
is recalled, the tragedy of this judicial dislocation is all the 
more apparent. The judges replaced were Chief Justice George 
F. Moore and Associate Justices Richard Coke, S. P. Donley, 
Asa H. Willie, and George W. Smith—all men of culture, 
intellect, and fine judicial ability. No judicial act of this court 
was ever the subject of merited criticism; and the precedents 
established by the opinions of these men are as firmly fixed 
today as they were when announced from the bench. 

This court was succeeded, in 1867, by one appointed by 
Major General Phil Sheridan, military commander of Texas 
at that time. It was composed of Amos Morrill, Chief Justice, 
and Associate Justices Livingston Lindsay, Albert H. Latimer, 
Colbert Caldwell, and Andrew J. Hamilton. The personnel of 
the court changed from time to time during its existence of 
more than six years. Five other judges appointed on it were 
Moses B. Walker, James Denison, Lemuel D. Evans, Wesley 
Ogden, and J. D. McAdoo. Some of these judges were men of 
distinguished ability; all were anti-secessionists of the most 
pronounced type. 

This court, at the time of the decision in the Rodriguez case, 
which will hereafter be discussed at length, gained for itself 
the historic and derisive appellation of the “Semicolon Court.” 
It was then composed of Presiding Judge Wesley Ogden and 
Judges Moses B. Walker and J. D. McAdoo, the membership 
at that time having been reduced from five to three members, 
and the designations of presiding judge and judge having been 
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substituted for the former titles of chief justice and associate 
justice. Although the earlier members of the court did not 
participate in the Rodriguez case, which was decided by the 
last incumbents on this military court, the decision resulted in 
the use of the term, “Semicolon Court,” an appellation that 
has come to be applied to the Supreme Court during the entire 
period of military rule. 

A glance at the colorful personnel of this court may be of 
interest. The first chief justice, Amos Morrill, was a native 
of Massachusetts, where he originally taught school and studied 
law. He first migrated to Tennessee, where he stayed for two 
years before returning to Massachusetts. He came to Texas 
in 1856, located in Austin, and engaged in the practice of law 
with Andrew J. Hamilton. He was possessed of all the bitterness 
towards secession which prevailed in his former environment. 
These sentiments, freely expressed, rendered necessary for his 
personal safety a sojourn in Mexico at the beginning of the war. 
Before returning to Texas after the war, he went back to 
Massachusetts and later moved to New Orleans, where he was 
an official in the customhouse. As soon as it was entirely 
safe to do so, he again appeared in Texas and was promptly 
appointed to the Texas Supreme Court in September, 1867. 
Following the restoration of constitutional government and 
the ousting of the military court, he was appointed to the 
Federal bench for the Eastern District of Texas. He resigned 
this position in 1883 and returned to Austin, where he died a 
year later. Under different circumstances, Judge Morrill might 
have been a distinguished and useful citizen; but, because of 
his political views and his willingness to subvert his natural 
and intellectual attainments to the accomplishment of the 
oppressive measures imposed upon the people of the state, his 
name, with those of the other members of the court, will, 
perhaps for generations to come, be regarded in Texas history 
with disfavor, if not contempt. 

Associate Justice Livingston Lindsay was a native of Vir- 
ginia. He was educated at the University of Virginia, practiced 
law in Kentucky, and in 1860 settled at La Grange, Texas. 
He had the unique experience of ascending the judicial ladder 
to its top and then descending to the position of district judge 
and finally to that of county attorney. He lived to be eighty- 
seven years old. He was said to have been one of the ablest 
members of the Semicolon Court. His opinions, owing perhaps 
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to his Southern birth and residence, were considered to be 
singularly free from the political prejudices with which those . 
of his more narrow-minded brethren abounded. 

Moses B. Walker, the writer of the opinion in the notorious 
Rodriguez case, was evidently a man of considerable learning 
and ability. He was a colonel in the Federal Army when, in 
1869, he was appointed to the court to fill a vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Justice Hamilton. The dexterity with 
which Judge Walker handled the English language and gave 
undue prominence to constitutional punctuation affords an 
opportunity to judge his ability and plausibility. 

The first member to bear the title of presiding judge of the 
court was Lemuel D. Evans. He and Judges Walker and 
McAdoo composed the court immediately before the restoration 
of constitutional government in the state. Judge Evans was 
a Tennessean who moved to Texas in 1843. He participated in 
the annexation proceedings, was a violent opponent of secession 
and a stout advocate of the maintenance of the Union. His 
zeal in this respect, however, appears to have been tempered 
to the extent that he opposed the disfranchisement of citizens 
who had not taken the oath of amnesty prescribed for 
secessionists. Following the surrender of the Texas troops by 
E. Kirby Smith and J. B. Magruder, this oath was required 
for restoration of voting privileges. It provided: 


I do solemnly swear in the presence of Almighty God that I will hence- 
forth faithfully support, protect and defend the Constitution of the 
United States, and the Union of the States thereunder, and that I will 
in like manner abide by and faithfully support all laws and proclamations 
which have been made during the rebellion with reference to the emanci- 
pation of slaves. So help me God. 


Judge Evans, as a member of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1845, apparently entertained views of the judiciary unlike 
those subsequently held by him as presiding judge of the 
Supreme Court. In 1845 he gave utterance to the belief that 
“the whole contrivance of courts of judicature is a fraud upon 
the community’; the system is “an invention of the darker 
ages of the world and productive of the greatest injury.” He 
stated further that there was: 


... no question of right or wrong which a savage is not as competent 
to decide as the ablest judge of the land; no question which affects the 
rights of property or the person, which the untutored savage cannot 
determine as well as a Story or a Marshall. And why? Because questions 
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of right and wrong depend upon feeling and not upon reason. A man 
who feels right, no matter how uncultivated his mind may be, is as 
good a judge of such matters as the most learned man that ever sat 
upon the bench. 


In 1845 he also held that any man who taught a country 
school and understood the laws of syntax was as well qualified 
to understand the constitutionality of a law as a Daniel Webster, 
and that the ablest men in England and the United States 
had ascertained to a mathematical certainty that the fees of 
lawyers and the costs exceeded greatly the value of the things 
in controversy. He therefore contended that the courts and 
lawyers should be suppressed in favor of tribunals for the 
arbitrament of all human differences in conformity to the 
benign principle of the golden rule. That a man entertaining 
such views of the organized agencies for the interpretation 
and administration of the laws should have subsequently become 
the chief judicial officer of the state is one of those strange 
pranks which fate sometimes plays. It might be said that in 
these utterances he spoke with prophetic vision of what was 
to occur when he ascended to the bench some twenty-five years 
later and participated in such infamous judicial conspiracies 
to defeat the will of the people as were attempted in the 
decision of the Rodriguez case. 

In 1873 Judge Evans retired and was succeeded as presiding 
judge by Wesley Ogden. Judge Ogden was long a resident 
of Texas. He was a strict partisan, but, aside from his 
participation in the decision in the Rodriguez case, his record 
as a judge on the Supreme Court evidences considerable ability. 
He was survived by a son, the late Charles W. Ogden, a strong 
Republican and candidate for governor of Texas on the ticket 
of that party a number of times. Charles W. Ogden was a lawyer 
of great ability and for many years was the personal attorney 
for Mrs. Hetty Green, the famous woman millionaire, and her 
son, E. H. R. Green, who built the Texas Midland Railroad. 

Space will not permit a discussion of the other judges of this 
court excepting Justice A. J. Hamilton. The others were men 
of inconspicuous ability who were selected to do an unsavory 
job and who performed according to instructions. The career 
of Jack Hamilton, however, requires special mention in any 
discussion of this court and of the times during which he 
functioned as a public officer and a private practitioner. 

Hamilton was born in 1815 in Madison County, Alabama. 
Coming to Texas in 1846, he located at La Grange, where he 
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practiced law until he moved to Austin. He served in both the 
Texas Legislature and the United States Congress. He declined 
to support the secession movement in Texas and in 1862 went 
to Washington and received a commission as a brigadier general 
in the Federal Army. Subsequently he was appointed provisional 
governor of Texas. In 1870 he opposed E. J. Davis as candidate 
for governor. In that contest he represented the conservative, 
and Davis the radical element. The state was held so firmly in 
the political grip of the carpetbaggers that, with the aid of 
the Negro voters, Davis’s election was not surprising. 

Hamilton was one of the greatest orators the state had 
produced. He had a fine physique, a magnificent voice, a 
command of language surpassed by few, a logical mind, and 
a wonderful gift of oratory; these factors, added to his great 
talent as a lawyer, combined to make him a natural leader. 
His nature was genial, and his impulses charitable and generous. 
Like many other men of transcendent intellectual ability, he 
was a poor businessman; but for the foresight and generosity 
of his wealthy bachelor brother, Morgan C. Hamilton, his 
family might have been left inadequately provided for after 
his death. 

Attention is now directed to some of the monumental decisions 
of this court. The first of these I desire to mention is what is 
known as “The Emancipation Cases,” decided in 1868 and 
reported in Texas Reports, Vol. 31. The Supreme Court reporter 
at that time, George W. Paschal, an able lawyer and writer, 
in reporting or preparing these cases for publication in the 
official reports, included an explanatory note stating the con- 
ditions existing at the time this litigation was carried on. 
In this note, he stated that these cases and others of like 
eharacter “will convince the antiquarian of future years that 
some generations make history so rapidly that they do not 
understand it themselves.” 

According to Paschal, the secession movement, while avowedly 
in the interest of slavery, was also definitely a move of the 
Southerners to escape an absolute and arbitrary government. 
Because of this fear, the masses of the South were educated 
to believe that the nineteen states where slavery did not exist 
were faithless to their obligations to the Constitution and 
planned eventually to manumit all the slaves of the land. To 
quote: 
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During the discussion of that day and for thirty years previous, the 
Southern press, the pulpit, the stump orators, the family circle, and 
every instrument of public sentiment had taught the blacks, as well as 
the whites, that a contest was coming which would either destroy 
slavery or render it perpetual. Restrictions had been imposed upon 
manumission. The free persons of color had been driven from several 
States. 

In others, including Texas, laws had been provided for the enslavement 
of those who had become free. Yet, in the face of all this, the influences 
of kindred ties or other causes of conscience, induced some slave holder 
occasionally to manumit his slaves by last will and testament. 


Texas was caught in the tide of secession impetus and, 
despite Houston’s opposition, held its Secession Convention, 
adopted its Ordinance of Secession, and sent delegates to the 
Confederate Convention at Montgomery, Alabama. During the 
Secession Convention this matter of freeing of Negroes had 
caused the convention to adopt an amendment to Article VIII 
of the Constitution to provide that the legislature should have 
no power to emancipate slaves, that no citizen could emancipate 
slaves, and that no laws should prevent migration of slaves 
except in case of felony. But the war meant the end of the 
whole fabric and institution of slavery and so disposed of all 
problems of freeing of Negroes. Paschal effectively wrote: 


The strong man, who-had bowed at the pillars of the temple, had so 
shattered the edifice and so deeply buried the princes, who had feasted 
in the belief that all was well until the last hour, that those who survived 
to mourn the fall were as much confused as to the time of the real 
catastrophe, as were the four million servitors, who emerged from the 
funeral pile, to find no masters to command them. 

In the confusion, little was thought of except to hurry to the provost 
marshals and other officials, and to take the amnesty oath proclaimed 
by President Johnson, in which oath all swore that they would respect 
the laws and proclamations which had destroyed slavery, and never 
more assert the right of property in man. 

Those who had been loudest to proclaim their purpose to perish in 
the defense of slavery were the first to reach the provost marshal 
and the loudest in their responses to the manumission oath. Then they 
hurried back to contrive some plan to retain the services of those whom 
they had owned. The Negroes stood aghast, not knowing whether most 
to trust their old masters or their liberators. 


Lincoln’s proclamation of universal emancipation of slaves 
of the insurgents was made on January 1, 1863. In 1865, 
General Gordon Granger proclaimed it in Texas. The Negroes 
had become free, but the question was, when had they become 
free. In the Emancipation Cases the questions for decision 
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were: Did the manumission of the slaves terminate contracts 
of hiring? If so, from what date? Other issues depended for 
their answers upon the solution of these questions. 

The Thirteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
became effective December 18, 1865. This amendment provides 
that, “Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as 
punishment for crime, whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted, shall exist within the United States,” etc. Thus the 
issue was whether Lincoln’s proclamation operated to liberate 
the slaves instantly or whether the adoption of the Thirteenth 
Amendment had such effect. 

In an elaborate majority opinion, Chief Justice Morrill held 
that the adoption of the amendment, rather than the presi- 
dential proclamation, controlled; but he joined in the conclusion 
reached in a concurring opinion by Justice Lindsay that slavery 
existed in fact only until the overthrow thereof by the con- 
quering force and that the liberation in Texas took effect from 
the date of the surrender of the Confederate forces and the 
proclamation of that fact by the commanding general on 
June 19, 1865. An exceedingly strong and interesting dissenting 
opinion was rendered by Justice Hamilton and concurred in 
by Justice Caldwell. Space will not permit a detailed discussion 
of these opinions. The effect of the decision of the court was 
to hold those who had given notes for the hire or purchase of 
slaves after the proclamation and before June 19, 1865, liable 
therefor, the loss of the slaves by emancipation being held the 
result of vis major, a possibility, it was held, which each party 
had the same means of foreseeing; and, having acted upon his 
own idea as to the result of the war, the maker of the note 
must pay it. Apparently the trading in slaves and their services 
was extensive in those days, and many cases reached the courts 
involving this and similar questions. 

Another line of cases decided by the Semicolon Court, and 
subsequently overruled by the constitutional Supreme Court, 
involved the question of the legality of contracts for slave hire 
payable in Confederate money. The court, speaking through 
Judge Morrill, in McCartney vs. Greenway, 30 Tex. 754, and 
other cases, held such contracts to be void, for the reason that 
this money did not purport to be of any value unless “the 
rebellion against the United States” was successful and that 
such obligations might in one sense be regarded as treason 
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against the United States. This holding was overruled in 
Matthews vs. Rucker, 41 Tex. 636, on the authority of a decision 
of the Federal Supreme Court by Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase. 

The Rodriguez case was the last case decided by the Semicolon 
Court and the one which has brought down upon the heads of 
those participating in the decision the contempt and ridicule 
of succeeding generations. The war was over; Reconstruction 
had about run its course. The government was still in the 
hands of the radicals under Governor E. J. Davis, although 
a new governor, Richard Coke, had been elected. A conspiracy, 
which took the form of an attack upon the constitutionality of 
the law under which the new election was held, was devised 
for the purpose of retaining control of the government in the 
hands of the radicals notwithstanding the result of the election. 

Section 6, Article 3, of the Constitution of 1869, which was 
then in effect, provided as follows: “All elections for State, 
District and County officers shall be held at the county seats 
of the several counties until otherwise provided by law; and 
the polls shall be opened for four days from 8 o’clock A.M. 
until 4 o’clock P.M. each day.” Section 33, Article 3, of the 
Constitution provided: “Elections for Senators and representa- 
tives shall be general throughout the state, and shall be 
regulated by law.” Section 4, Article 3, read: ‘The members 
of the House of Representatives shall be chosen by the qualified 
electors, and their term of office shall be two years from the 
day of general election; and the sessions of the legislature shall 
be annual at such time as shall be prescribed by law.” 

The legislature, in March, 1873, passed an act regulating 
elections, which was approved by Governor Davis. This act 
provided “that all elections in the State shall be held for one day 
only at each election, and the polls shall be open on that day 
from 8 o’clock A.M. to 6 o’clock P.M.” On May 26, in the same year, 
the legislature passed an act providing for a general election 
to be held on December 2, 1873, for the election of members 
of the legislature, the governor, and the other state officers. 
The governor issued his proclamation calling for this election 
to be held in accordance with the election law above referred to. 

The plan of Davis and his supporters was to have this 
election law declared unconstitutional and those elected thereby 
deprived of their offices. While palpably a subterfuge, it was 
nevertheless ingeniously conceived, doubtless by the master- 
mind of Hamilton, who acted as chief counsel for Rodriguez. 
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It would probably have been successful but for the attitude of 
President Grant, to whom Davis looked for support, and might 
have been successful anyway but for the stern and determined 
measures taken by Coke and his adherents in ousting the 
Republicans, practically by force. But that is another story. 

In pursuance of the plan, a Mexican, one Joseph Rodriguez, 
filed an application for a writ of habeas corpus with the Supreme 
Court, alleging that he was illegally restrained of his liberty 
by the sheriff of Travis County. The writ was promptly issued, 
and the applicant was produced before the court on the following 
day, the sheriff admitting the arrest and detention. He main- 
tained that the action had been taken by virtue of a warrant 
issued by a justice of the peace in Harris County, which alleged 
that at an election “began, held and concluded” on December 2, 
1873, under the provisions of the election law of March 31 of 
that year, Rodriguez, who was a resident of Travis County, 
fraudulently voted more than once at the election in Harris 
County. 

Ordinarily the representative of the state in habeas corpus 
proceedings seeks to resist the release of the applicant, but in 
this case the anomalous situation was presented of the state’s 
attorney’s filing a sworn motion to the effect that the applicant 
was not legally held; no complaint had been made against him; 
no warrant had been legally issued, and he had never been 
legally arrested. The motion alleged that the case was fictitious 
and had not been filed in the interest of the prisoner but in 
behalf of “certain persons to extort from this Court an opinion 
as to the constitutionality of the 12th Section of an Act of 
the Legislature of the State of Texas, entitled: ‘An Act 
regulating elections,’ approved the 3lst day of March, 1873.” 
The motion was supported by the affidavit of George Goldthwaite, 
a prominent Houston lawyer, to the effect that he was informed 
that A. B. Hall, sheriff of Harris County, had employed Judge 
Hamilton to attend to the criminal case then about to be brought 
with a view of testing the constitutionality of the recent election 
law. The affidavit further stated that the Harris County sheriff 
was a defeated candidate in the late election; that Price, the 
officer making the arrest, was known to be in his employ; and 
that Hall was paying all expenses of the suit, including expenses 
of witnesses from Houston to Austin. The court was importuned 
to inquire into the allegations of fraud upon its jurisdiction, 
for permission to expose the fraud, and for time to procure 
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witnesses. The motion also stated that if such permission should 
not be granted, then Rodriguez should be discharged. 

So important was this ordinarily insignificant proceeding 
that a galaxy of able and brilliant members of the Austin bar 
were appointed, with the consent of the court, to assist the 
state’s attorney in representing the interests of the state. 
These lawyers were former Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
George F. Moore, Major Buck Walton, Judge A. W. Terrell, 
Captain Thomas E. Sneed, Judge Charles S. West (subsequently 
a member of the Supreme Court), M. A. Long, George W. 
Flournoy, and Bingham Trigg, district attorney of Travis 
County. No client could have been better represented than 
was the state, with such a staff of attorneys; and perhaps 
no other case in the history of Texas jurisprudence attracted 
so magnificent a representation for one of its sides. As indicated 
in the state’s motion, Judge Hamilton, who was assisted by 
Judge C. B. Sabin, represented Rodriguez, the relator, and to 
say that the side for which he was the scapegoat was scarcely 
less well represented in no way detracts from this tribute to 
the great ability of the lawyers for the state. 

With great eloquence and convincing logic, Judge Long 
pleaded with the court to take cognizance of the fictitious nature 
of the case or at least to afford the state the opportunity to 
bring witnesses before it to prove such a charge. He pleaded 
with the court in behalf of himself and Judge Terrell, “as 
faithful counsellors and friends of the Court,” and offered to 
prove that the relator did not vote twice at the election, 
“and that this is, and was from the beginning known to the 
relator and his learned counsel.” The generous overtures of 
these friends of the court were unavailing, as the court evidently 
needed no friends and held, in a preliminary opinion by Justice 
McAdoo, that, while a merely fictitious case instituted to extort 
an opinion of a court would not be entertained, yet here the 
applicant was charged with a felony, arrested regularly and 
legally, and brought before the court in obedience to the writ 
and that it was therefore mandatory upon the court to go into 
the facts and act accordingly. 

Counsel for Rodriguez then moved that he be discharged on 
the ground that the return on the writ showed no just or legal 
cause for further detention. The state countered with a motion 
to strike out the relator’s motion upon the grounds heretofore 
mentioned and further that: (1) It was not competent for 
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the court to take jurisdiction of a great constitutional question 
on the trial of a writ of habeas corpus; (2) the court would 
not take cognizance of a question involving the constitutionality 
of a law unless the constitutionality became directly, necessarily, 
and imperatively involved; (3) it appeared from the papers 
that the prisoner should be remitted to Harris County to the 
court first obtaining jurisdiction of the subject matter and 
person of the prisoner; (4) the question involved was a political 
question and involved the political organization of the state 
of Texas and could not be passed upon by the judiciary; (5) it 
was sought in this proceeding to make the writ of habeas 
corpus perform the function of a quo warranto proceeding; and 
if, under any circumstances, this could be done, the proper 
persons were not before the court. These somewhat lengthy 
details are given for the purpose of indicating how bitterly 
and stubbornly counsel for the state, being certain what the 
decision would be and realizing the far-reaching consequences 
thereof, fought to prevent the court’s passing upon the validity 
of the election law in question. 

These motions were overruled, and the court then proceeded 
to a disposition of the main case. Judging from the official 
report of the case, the principal argument for the state was 
made by Judge Terrell. He scathingly referred to the anomaly 
of the situation, calling attention to the fact that within a 
few days the newly elected governor and legislators would 
meet to perform their functions of office and that if, for any 
reason, they failed to do so, Texas would be without a constitu- 
tional government. He continued that, if the election law were 
declared void, it would follow that the state would be not only 
without a law to elect a legislature and governor but without 
a legislature to enact such a law. 

Judge Terrell then said to the court: 


If you have jurisdiction under any circumstances to determine the 
constitutionality of a general election which seeks to provide for the 
succession of co-ordinate departments — which I deny —then you cannot 
exercise it in this case; but I place the right of the people to elect their 
governor and legislature upon other and higher ground than the position 
of a semi-colon in a constitutional clause, and above the judgment or 
caprice of any tribunal except the representatives chosen by the people. 


This was followed by a masterly presentation of the 
proposition that the judicial department of the state cannot 
determine the validity of an election affecting the succession 
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in co-ordinate departments, such power being conferred ” the 
constitution on the legislative branch. 
Judge Terrell further said: 


Now we have a statute which provides for the imprisonment of those 
who assume the functions of public office to which they are not entitled. 
You will of course be consistent, and the district judges will enforce your 
construction. We will then have the spectacle of a Supreme Court filling 
the prisons with officers of co-ordinate departments, from Governor 
down — this Court remaining the sole surviving representatives of the 
sovereign power in the State. Contemplating such a contingency, pardon 
me if I ask your honors, in the language of a distinguished jurist who 
once presided here, “who takes care that the laws are faithfully executed, 
the Governor or this Court? Who administers the government, the 
Governor or this Court?” Under such a construction of your power as 
the adversary claims, what would be lacking to complete your omni- 
potence, except the submission of the people? What authority had the 
Roman Triumvirs more than this? I will not compare it to that vast 
power of the Tribunes, who, by uttering the word “Veto,” could annul 
the decrees of the Senate, for here their power stopped; but if your 
jurisdiction to pronounce the late election void be conceded, you veto 
the law, and, in the same breath, destroy the law making power by 
rendering impossible its succession! 


All constitutions, I suppose, provide that each house of the 
legislature shall judge of the election and qualifications of its 
own members. At least every constitution adopted in Texas 
contains that provision. In view of this provision, Judge Terrell 
made this telling point: 


If the Legislature can hold the general election law constitutional by 
seating its members, and this Court can construe it as unconstitutional 
in passing on the election of other officers, the Constitution will cease 
to be a bond of order, and become a bond of anarchy! 


This great argument was replete with the citation of 
precedents, and concluded with the following tremendous appeal 
to the conscience of the court: 


I will be excused for reminding your Honors of a fact not adverted 
to by anyone, namely, that you have, more than most men, a direct 
personal interest in the question you are considering. It is known to all 
that the Constitutional Amendments increasing the Supreme bench and 
changing the tenure of your office, have been ratified by the people at 
the late election. These Amendments affect directly your official existence, 
and I will be pardoned for expressing the belief that you will imitate 
the pure example of Lord Thurlow and Ellenborough, and not, without 
due reflection, pronounce a judgment against the people, in which you 
might be so directly interested. Three times have the people of Texas, 
since the surrender, attempted to establish civil government. Once they 
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were remanded by the Federal power to a condition of territorial 
vassalage; once, if we may believe the eloquent adversary, they were 
defrauded of their choice by a military Commander; and now, he himself 
leads the van in the third assault, and attempts, by more insidious 
approaches of judicial construction, to stifle again the popular vote and 
substitute a reign of anarchy. Why, on the very eve of the meeting 
of the people’s representatives, is this strange haste shown to test this 
question? Why does the counsel for Rodriguez assume upon the facts, 
the position of a prosecutor? These are the questions which all can 
answer. 

By as much as the blessings of social order now in jeopardy are the 
dearest man can enjoy upon earth, by so much I earnestly ask you to 
consider well the judgment you are about to render. Your province is 
to preserve and build up, not to destroy. Let not anarchy take the place 
of order, and violence supplant quiet and security. Whatever may be 
your inclinations, you must at least doubt the existence of the jurisdiction 
claimed. Let me, in the name of the people, ask you to resolve that 
doubt, as it is your duty to do, in their favor. Do this, and from the 
people of Texas, who have been sorely tried, will go up a voice of 
gratitude which should be more pleasing to your honors than any benefit 
that can come to you from beyond the borders of this State. 


The report of Hamilton’s argument is not so full as that of 
Terrell’s. He confined himself largely to a defense of his own 
conduct and to the contention that the court, in this case, was 
called upon to decide merely the question of whether or not 
it was an offense for a person to vote twice at the election 
and was not expected to say a word regarding who was elected 
to any office voted on. He vigorously contended that the 
question was not one of jurisdiction but of the practice of the 
court. 

The result of the case seems to have been a foregone con- 
clusion, and Hamilton apparently did not discuss at any length 
the issue of constitutional and statutory construction vitally 
involved in a proper solution of the question. Even though 
he had done so, in view of the practically certain conclusion 
which the court would reach, that part of his argument dealing 
with his defense of the court against the imputation that it 
might stray from the path of righteousness plus the defense 
of his own conduct present, at this time, a more interesting 
phase of the discusssion; and a portion of his argument on 
these points is therefore quoted. 


Gentlemen on the other side have gone outside the constitutional 
question and called your attention to their 50,000 Democratic majority, 
the overwhelming expression of the people, and the grave consequences 
likely to arise from opposing that expressed will. Are we here for the 
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purpose of trying the Democratic or Republican parties? Is the question 
before the Court as to which is the strongest party? Were I to make 
such an argument, I should bow my head in submission were your 
honors to stop me, and even fine me. I am said to be here surreptitiously, 
to hurt somebody who may have been elected. I do not know what 
effect a decision in our favor may have upon the cases of persons recently 
elected. [ do not know, and I care as little as I know. If I did know, 
I should fearlessly do my duty in the premises. My course since the 
War has been closely scrutinized and severely criticized. I am not 
ashamed of my public record at that time. I have never by a single act 
violated any Constitutional oath of office by which I was invested with 
power. The failure to reconstruct this State in 1866 has been attributed 
to me, but they cannot lay this to my charge. Had they listened to my 
earnest advice at that time, the State would not have had to be 
reconstructed again. But they would not heed me. They thought they 
had everything in their own hands. I told them that the Government 
of the United States would not allow them in their conventions and 
legislatures to disregard and trample upon the rights of free American 
citizens. I could not have prevented the interference of the National 
government, had I made the effort, nor could the voices of ten thousand 
such men as I. 

We are told by opposing counsel that the peace of society is involved 
in the decision of this case; that society is in danger of being disturbed, 
disrupted. Does civil government in this State hinge upon the confinement 
or enlargement of my client? I think not; most assuredly not. I am 
' charged with opposing and disturbing these gentlemen and their partisan 
friends in the past, and now they say I am here again for that same 
purpose. I do not take my lessons in patriotism from gentlemen, who, 
in 1861, were members of a mere mob, styling itself a State Convention, 
which was called by about forty persons, and which gloried in over- 
throwing the State Government and tearing down the United States flag. 
I never fought against the flag of my Country. Neither did I learn those 
lessons in a foreign land, in Mexico, under a carpet-bag Emperor, who 
was afterwards shot for interfering with the constitutional rights and 
liberties of a free people. 


Answering the appeal to the conscience of the court so 
eloquently made by Terrell, Hamilton said: 


As to the interest your honors are charged by opposing counsel with 
having in the decision of this question, it seems to me that they have 
sought to appeal to your timidity, to your cowardice. But I am satisfied 
that the gentlemen who fill this honorable bench are men physically, 
intellectually, morally —who will scorn such unworthy flings and do 
their duty regardless of all outside influence. 


You are told that society will be disrupted, and that anarchy and _ 


revolution will follow, if your decision should be in accordance with 
our argument. It would have been well had these gentlemen been equally 
solicitous a few years ago about the peace of society and the disruption 
of the government. We all might now be much better off and much 
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happier. Such arguments come too late from such a source. Who are 
they who will produce this state of chaos? A few officers who are to 
be kept out of office for a few weeks or even months. Is this to be a 
sufficient cause for a revolution? 


He then proceeded: 


We are told that we are to be placed under military law. I hope not; 
I deprecate that form of government. We have had enough of it, — and 
too much, could it have been avoided. The Government of the United 
States has no desire for such a thing. It will never take place in this 
State unless the people of the State bring it upon themselves, as they 
did once before. No man labored harder than I did to free his people 
from military government, and I should certainly not try to bring it 
upon them again. The Constitution provides that “Congress shall guar- 
antee to each State a republican form of government” — not a military 
government; and yet, when this Section is invoked by us, gentlemen 
say we threaten them with military law. In this they pay a high 
compliment to the United States Government. . . . I see no cause for 
anxiety. There will be nothing like a lapse of State government. At 
most it will only be a delay of perhaps not more than two months. 
It might postpone the meeting of the Legislature. But this is not the 
question your honors are to decide. You have nothing whatever to do 
with any of these questions or consequences. You are to decide the 
case before your Court according to the law and the evidence, without 
any reference to the interests of individuals involved therein. 


These arguments have been quoted at some length, because 
they give a fairly good survey of the background of the 
political situation as it then existed. As before indicated, there 
was no reasonable hope on the part of the Democrats that the 
court would fail the Republicans in their hour of need; and the 
court did not fail them. The arguments, therefore, for historical 
and oratorical interest, are more important in a review of this 
character than is the decision of the court itself. 

Through twenty-nine pages of the printed report of the case, 
however, Judge Moses B. Walker laboriously, but in choice 
language and elegant phrasing, sought to justify the court’s 
conclusion. Since the primary purpose of this paper is to give 
the origin of the derisive term “Semicolon Court” subsequently 
applied to the court by its critics, it is not necessary or profitable 
to follow through the argument of the court, excepting that 
phase dealing with the matter of punctuation. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that this is not the first 
instance of the important role which the semicolon has played 
in constitutional history and construction. The Welfare Clause 
of the Federal Constitution now reads as follows: 
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The Congress shall have power: To lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United States. ... 


In the first printing of the Constitution the clause “to collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises,” was followed by a semicolon, 
while there has subsequently appeared only a comma, by way 
of pause between that and the following clause, “to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare 
of the United States.” 

There is respectable authority that the intention of the 
Convention —if indeed it ever had any definite intention when 
it lifted the Welfare Clause almost bodily from the Articles 
of Confederation — was to make the levy of taxes, etc., one 
grant of power and the provision for the common defense and 
general weifare another and distinct grant of power to the 
Congress. The other side of the argument is that Congress 
is granted power to levy taxes, etc., in order to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense and general welfare of 
the country. This construction has fortunately prevailed, 
though volumes have been written on the subject; those 
asserting the proposition that the welfare grant was a separate 
and distinct one from the power to levy taxes, etc., base their 
argument largely on the original punctuation of the section, 
in which the two clauses were separated by a semicolon rather 
than a comma. 

Comparatively few persons pay much attention to punctuation. 
Therefore, it is almost universally held by the courts and law 
writers that punctuation is but a poor guide in construing 
written instruments and that “the construction of any clause 
in the Constitution is too important to turn upon the unexplained 
loss of the dot from a semicolon, after the document left the 
hand of the Committee.” (Lawson, General Welfare Clause, 58.) 

It will be seen, therefore, that on the merits of its argument, 
the court in the Rodriguez case was treading upon thin ice in 
predicating its decision on the punctuation of Section 6, Article 3, 
of the Constitution of Texas of 1869. This is so, even though 
it be conceded that the formation of the article might give 
plausibility to the view that the clause, “until otherwise pro- 
vided by law,” had application only to the preceding clause 
stating that all elections should be held in the county seats. 

Looking, as the court should have done, to what powers the 
constitution intended to confer upon the legislature, it is 
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difficult to see how it could honestly escape the deduction, 

however awkwardly expressed, that it was the intention of the 

clause in question to require the elections to be held in the 

county seats and the polls to be kept open for four days, 

until otherwise provided by law, that is to say, by the legislature. 
So construed, the constitution would read: 


All elections for State, District and County officers shall be held at 
the County seats of the several Counties, and the polls shall be opened 
for four days from 8 o’clock A.M. until 4 o’clock P.M. each day, until 
otherwise provided by law. 


In other words, the clause “until otherwise provided by law,” 
following the words, “at the county seats of the several 
counties,” was simply a rather crude misplacement of the 
provision in question at that point in the sentence. No good 
reason was suggested why the framers of the constitution 
should have intended to leave to the legislature the discretion 
to change the places for holding the elections and withhold 
from it the discretion to change the time or days for doing so. 

The following portion of the court’s opinion is that in which 
it attempted to justify its construction of the article in question. 


In construing Section 3, Article 5, of the Constitution in the matter 
of the International Railroad where the text of the clause reads thus, 
“The Supreme Court and the judges thereof shall have power to issue 
the writ of habeas corpus; and, under such regulations as may be 
prescribed by law, may issue the writ of mandamus and such other 
writs as may be necessary to enforce its own jurisdiction,” the different 
clauses here are separated by a semi-colon; and this Court held that, 
while the Constitution gave us original jurisdiction in habeas corpus, 
the clause must be so construed that our jurisdiction in mandamus 
was only appellate, and must be regulated by law. 

In Section 6 of Article 3, we think we have a still plainer case of 
the separation of two clauses, one of which is subject to a limitation 
or condition, whilst the other is not. The Legislature undoubtedly have 
the power to provide for holding the elections at other places than at 
the County seats; but it is equally clear that the Constitution is 
mandatory, and that the Legislature have no power to limit the time 
within which the elections must be held; and Section 12 of the Act 
of March 31, 1873, is in open conflict with the Constitution, and for 
that reason is null and void; and no valid election having been held at 
the City of Houston in the County of Harris on the second day of 
December, 1873, the Relator is not guilty of a felony, and is therefore 
entitled to his enlargement. But the importance of making plain the 
true construction of Section 6 of Article 3, of the Constitution, demands 
some analysis of this Section, and the application of well known canons 
of construction. 
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One principal object was in the mind of the Convention when this 
section was adopted, viz.: The election. But two conditions were necessary 
to this object— place and time. It is very natural that the convention 
might deem it advisable to submit the regulation of one of these 
conditions to the Legislature and withhold the power over the other; 
and thus the true scise of the Section is this: The Legislature may by 
law provide the places where the elections shall be held, but the law 
governing the time given for the holding of an election shall never 
be changed by a Legislature. The plain import of the words and the 
grammatical analysis of the sentences admit of no other construction, 
and there is no such doubt as would enable this Court to follow the 
legislative construction. But able counsel have thought that Section 33 
of the 8rd Article of the Constitution demands a different construction 
from Section 6. The Section reads thus: “Elections for senators and 
representatives shall be general throughout the State, and shall be 
regulated by law.” Undoubtedly this Section is in harmony with Section 6. 
The regulation by law may be the Statute law touching the places of 
holding elections, and the time given for holding them by the Constitution. 
Section 4 of Article 3 of the Constitution reads thus: “The members of 
the House of Representatives shall be chosen by the qualified electors, 
and their term of office shall be two years from the day of general 
election; and the sessions of the Legislature shall be annual at such 
time as shall be prescribed by law.” Here, the words “general election” 
are followed by a semi-colon and so far the clause is mandatory; but the 
remaining clause of the Section, except that it provides that the sessions 
of the Legislature shall be annual, leaves the Legislature free to fix the 
time of its own meetings and adjournments. Here, then, in the same 
section, are different objects and conditions to those objects grouped 
together, but in different clauses. But only one of these conditions, and 
that found in the concluding part of the Section, is left to legislative 
control. ... 

Now, let us look again at Section 6, and ask this question: If the 
Convention had intended the words “until otherwise provided by law,” 
to apply to both clauses of the Section, why do not these words follow 
the second, as well as the first clause, or why were they not inserted 
at the conclusion of the Section where they could grammatically apply 
to both clauses? Neither will the rules of grammar nor of good 
composition admit of a proviso or condition, placed at the conclusion 
of an antecedent clause, applying to the subsequent clause of the sentence. 


Thus would the court have destroyed the constitutional 
government elected by the people, after suffering the losses, 
privations, and indignities of the carpetbag era. 

It is a matter of history that this decision was immediately 
seized upon for the very purpose which had been prophesied 
and feared by counsel for the state in this case; that Davis 
and his cohorts had to be ejected from the capitol; that the 
constitutional legislature convened, declared Coke elected, and 
seated him as governor. This chapter of Texas history is 
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fascinating reading, and some of the historians of this state 
have splendidly presented it for the use and enlightenment of 
this and future generations. It is a gratifying feature of this 
struggle that, in reply to a last desperate appeal of Davis to 
the President for troops to aid him in defeating the people’s 
will and keeping him in office after Coke had been declared 
elected as governor, Grant wired Davis on January 1, 1874, 


that his 


. call was not made in accordance with the Constitution of the 
United States and the acts of Congress under it, and cannot therefore 
be granted. The act of the Legislature of Texas providing for the 
recent election having received your approval, and both political parties 
having made nominations, and having conducted a political campaign 
under its provisions, would it not be prudent, as well as right, to yield 
to the verdict of the people as expressed by their ballots? 


The Rodriguez case was the last case reported in volume 
thirty-nine of the Texas Reports and the last reported case 
decided by the Semicolon Court. Thus ended a tragic detour 
in the judicial history of the state. In the preface to volume 
forty of the Supreme Court Reports, the reporter, George W. 
Paschal, breathed this sigh of relief: 

With this volume, we pass to another era in the judicial history of 
Texas. Those who have before construed the laws of this State, and 
who have assisted in the effort to preserve constitutional freedom for 
its citizens, again constitute its court of last resort. 


One historian of the Supreme Court paid his respects to the 
Semicolon Court in the following picturesque terms: 


It was reserved to the Court as thus organized to place the only blot 
upon the pure, honored and exalted reputation of the Supreme Court 
of Texas which has marred the splendor of its history from its creation 
to the present time. In the judicial annals of no other country has 
there ever been a more lamentable, shameless prostitution of a court 
of justice to the interest of lawless political conspirators against con- 
stitutional government, the right of suffrage, and the liberties of a 
free people, than that disclosed in Ex Parte Rodriquez, decided by this 


Court. 

With more moderation and restraint, however, Chief Justice 
Moore, in Taylor vs. Murphy, 50 Tex. 291, (in 1878) gave his 
estimate of the Semicolon Court, by overruling one of its 
decisions, in the following language: 


In regard to the first of these cases, in my individual opinion, the 
Court by which that case was decided did not exercise its functions 
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under and by virtue of the Constitution and laws of the State of Texas, 
but merely by military appointment. And while I am as far as anyone 
from desiring to bring in question the validity of its acts in adjudicating 
the cases which were disposed of by it, or from detracting from the 
respect properly due to its opinions, by reason of the ability and 
learning of the eminent gentlemen who constituted the Court, and 
who were no doubt selected on this account to discharge the important 
duties intrusted to them by the General under whose direct control all the 
functions of government with us were then conducted, — nevertheless, 
I cannot regard the opinions of this tribunal as authoritative exposition 
of the law involved in the cases upon which it was called upon to pass, 
but merely as conclusive and binding determinations of the particular 
case in which such opinion was expressed. 


To this day, no court in Texas accepts as authoritative 
precedents the opinions of the Semicolon Court, even on questions 
far removed from the political atmosphere of that time; and 
few practitioners of the law in Texas are willing to rest their 
cases upon such authority, even though it be in accord with 
well established legal principles, lest the citation of cases from 
that court be prejudicial to the rights of their clients. Such 
is the unenviable place in judicial history which this court 
made for itself. 


Che Bonfocy Case at Marshall 


HOWARD T. DIMICK 


I 


HE YEAR 1865 opened with deep gloom in the Trans- 

Mississippi Department of the Confederacy, composed of 
West Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, and Texas. Within a period 
of six weeks after the surrender of General Robert E. Lee at 
Appomattox Courthouse on April 12, the area was a scene of 
disorder and confusion. There were about fifteen thousand 
men under arms in Texas when Lee surrendered, but desertions 
began almost immediately. A small force was stationed at 
Marshall, which was the headquarters of the Trans-Mississippi 
quartermaster’s and commissary department, commanded by 
Captain George G. Gregg.2, When news of the surrender of 
General Joseph E. Johnston followed word of General Lee’s, the 
civil population was reduced to a condition bordering on panic 
and revolt. 

Texas, during the first two or three years of the Civil War, 
had been fairly prosperous. Good crops had been raised each 
year, and no invader had laid them waste. Blockade-runners 
had operated from Texas ports, and a brisk trade was carried 
on with Mexico.? But in the spring of 1865 the price of cotton 
fell sharply, signalling the collapse of the South. The crops 
of 1864 could not be marketed. There was, it is true, plenty 
of food in Texas, but there was little of anything else. After 
the surrender of General Johnston, civil law enforcement 
ceased, and some towns organized “home guards” to clean 
out the lawless element and to protect the women and children; 
but the most lawless and dangerous element was yet to come.* 


1Charles W. Ramsdell, “Texas from the Fall of the Confederacy to the 
Beginning of Reconstruction,” in Quarterly of the Texas State Historical 
Association, XI, 199-219. 

2Gregg Family Papers now in writer’s family. George G. Gregg con- 
ducted much of the business of the commissary department through his 
store, G. G. Gregg & Co., which was located on the west side of the public 
square of Marshall on West Houston Avenue. 

8Charles W. Ramsdell, “Texas from the Fall of the Confederacy to the 
Beginning of Reconstruction,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical 
Association, XI, 199 ff. 

4Ibid. 
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A conference to discuss terms of surrender with General 
Kirby Smith, then in command of military operations in the 
Trans-Mississippi Department, was arranged to meet at Marshall. 
There General Smith was to confer with Governors Pendleton 
Murrah of Texas, Henry W. Allen of Louisiana, Harris Flanagin 
of Arkansas, and Thomas V. Reynolds of Missouri. Since early 
in 1863 Governor Reynolds had been living at Marshall, and 
from his residence conducting the affairs of the Missouri Con- 
federate government. Governor Murrah, being ill, sent Colonel 
Guy M. Bryan of his staff to represent him at the conference. 
On May 13, the members of the conference drew up terms of 
surrender. But, before any action could be taken, desertions 
from the remaining Confederate forces in Texas had become 
so numerous that General Kirby Smith acted independently and 
sent General Simon B. Buckner as commissioner to General 
Edward R. S. Canby at New Orleans to discuss terms.5 

On May 27, General Smith wrote Federal General John Pope 
that the Trans-Mississippi Department was open to occupation 
by Federal troops because of the disbanding of the Confederate 
soldiers therein. The Confederates had quit en masse without 
benefit of convention or parole. On June 2, General Smith signed 
the Canby-Buckner convention. 

On May 29, General Phil Sheridan was assigned to the 
command of the Military Division of the Southwest with head- 
quarters at New Orleans; and on June 10 he sent General 
Gordon Granger to Galveston with eighteen hundred men to 
police the state, enforce the Federal regulations with regard 
to Negroes, and aid in the important act of collecting the 
internal revenues. As soon thereafter as possible, General 
Granger sent troops into the interior, and a military post was 
established at Marshall during the summer.’ 

According to reminiscences of the Gregg and Carter families, 
the coming of the Federal soldiers to Marshall was generally 
accepted by the townspeople with disdain and defiance. Military 
regulations prohibited the organization of “home guards,”® and 
the people of the town were dependent upon the military for 


5] bid. 

6Ibid. 

7Gregg Family Reminiscences. 

8Charles W. Ramsdell, “Texas from the Fall of the Confederacy to the 
Beginning of Reconstruction,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical 
Association, XI, 199 ff. 
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protection and law enforcement. As many of the better class 
of townspeople as could safely arrange to do so refused to 
have any social contact with the Federal officers billeted in 
the town. Businessmen, of course, were compelled to maintain 
an amicable attitude toward the military, and some persons of 
the lower grade fraternized with the soldiers, as did the Negroes. 
There was an undercurrent of hatred in the contacts of the 
conquered, but still rebellious, Texans with their Federal over- 
lords; and many persons took elaborate precautions to avoid 
meeting the soldiers in the streets. That their fear and hatred 
were not without foundation and that they were the victims 
of depredations and outrages at the greedy hands of the Federal 
occupants, the Bonfoey case, which follows, amply attests. 


II 


In 1865 at the close of the war, Davis Brainerd Bonfoey, a 
Union man by birth and conviction, was a resident of Marshall, 
where he had lived for nearly twenty years. He had married 
Miss Emily Warner Powers, who had been a resident of Alabama 
before she removed to Texas. Prior to her marriage she had 
been a schoolteacher, and about 1847, she had established at 
Marshall a seminary for young ladies, which she had continued 
to operate after her marriage.!° By 1865 she had been carrying 
on her educational work for about twenty years, and she had 
also made profitable investments in cotton.!! 

Although the Bonfoeys were not accounted wealthy,” they 
had acquired a home and other property in Harrison County’ 
and were in comfortable circumstances. They were the parents 
of four children, all boys, namely: George, the eldest, Clarence 
(Pet), Beverly (Bev), and Edwin (Eddy).1* The family was 
well liked in Marshall and had many friends there despite the 
fact that Bonfoey was a Republican. 

In the autumn, after the surrender of General Kirby Smith, 
Bonfoey was appointed United States Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the Fourth District of Texas, with his headquarters 


®Gregg Family Reminiscences. 


10U.. S. Senate, 52nd Congress, 1st Session, Report No. 800, to accompany 
S. 238, p. 12; referred to hereinafter as Senate Report No. 800. 


11Jbid., 11. 

12] bid. 

13Public Records of Harrison County. 

14The names in parentheses are taken from the County Probate Records. 
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at Marshall, and was reappointed in 1866.15 Among his duties 
as collector of the Federal revenues was the collection of the 
extremely lucrative cotton tax. Accordingly, he required the 
services of several deputy collectors to perform with efficiency 
all the work of his office.'® 

One of these deputy collectors, W. H. Fowler, was stationed 
at Jefferson, Texas, which, by the roads of that era, was about 
twenty miles north of Marshall. Fowler was probably a 
permanent resident of Jefferson and was stationed there because 
of his acquaintance with the people and especially with the 
planters and cotton dealers of that section. Bonfoey, at that 
time, also employed two other deputies, Silas D. Wood and 
S. E. Campbell. 

The business of the revenue office appears to have been 
carried on smoothly until 1867. In August of that year, Bonfoey 
received information that his deputy collector, W. H. Fowler, 
had been conniving with some cotton dealers in his subdistrict 
to defraud the government of the cotton tax.!7 Although the 
records are not explicit upon the point, there is little doubt that, 
for some time past, Bonfoey had held certain suspicions of 
Fowler and had been awaiting a suitable opportunity to confront 
him with the information in hand and have an accounting of 
the collections of his subdistrict. This inference is supported 
by the fact that, when Bonfoey set out for Jefferson on 
August 7 to investigate and to have a settlement of the account, 
he was obviously uneasy, for he went there armed with a pistol. 
Perhaps he had learned the true character of his deputy 
collector, for subsequent investigation, made after the death 
of both Fowler and Bonfoey, showed that the deputy at the 
time of Bonfoey’s visit was short in his accounts in the sum 
of $18,140.28. 

The available records do not state the date nor the place 
of the interview between the collector and his deputy. (It may 
be inferred, however, that it required several days for Bonfoey 
to learn the true condition of matters and to obtain an interview 
with Fowler. It is probable that the meeting took place either 
at Fowler’s office or home in Jefferson and within a week from 
the arrival there of Bonfoey.) Nothing is known of what 


15Senate Report No. 800, 1. 
16] bid. 
17] bid. 
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passed between the men except the statement of Bonfoey to 
the authorities. According to that statement, Fowler, as 
Bonfoey evidently feared, refused to make any payment to 
cover his shortage but demanded that his principal give him 
a receipt clearing him of all indebtedness to the government. 
He threatened Bonfoey with death unless his demand was 
complied with on the spot. After making this threat, he drew 
his pistol and laid it on the table before him while he prepared 
to write a receipt to be signed by his principal. Bonfoey, 
seeking an opportunity to defend himself, drew his own pistol 
and killed Fowler before he could retrieve his weapon. Bonfoey 
surrendered to the authorities immediately and was placed in 
jail at Jefferson, pending possible arrangements for bail.'® 


III 


Mrs. Emily Bonfoey was at home in Marshall when news of 
the killing reached her.1® With her were two younger sons, 
Beverly, aged twelve years, and Edwin, an infant.?? The two 
older boys, George and Clarence, had been away at school in 
Connecticut for nearly two years but were expected to arrive 
home in a few days for a short vacation before entering Yale 
and the United States Military Academy.*! 

The family home was located in the block bounded by West 
Burleson, North Grove, West Grand, and North Fulton Streets.?? 
The grounds were large, comprising an entire city block, and 
were shaded by large oaks. In this situation, the house, which 
faced West Burleson Street, was somewhat isolated from 
neighbors by reason of the fact that other homes in that part 
of Marshall also occupied large grounds. There were at that 
period no street lights in the residential sections of the town.? 

Mrs. Bonfoey had in her home a safe in which were kept the 
revenue collections as well as personal funds. At that time it 
contained a sum of about $13,000.00 belonging to Mrs. Bonfoey 
and collections to the amount of $34,337.25, which belonged 
to the Federal government.” The location of this safe in the 


18] bid. 

19] bid. 

20Gregg Family Reminiscences have it that Edwin was a mere infant at 
the time. 

21Senate Report No. 800, 2. 

22Public Records of Harrison County; also Gregg Familiy Reminiscenses. 

23Gregg Family Reminiscences. 

24Senate Report No. 800, 2-3. 
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premises is not mentioned in the Senate Report, although there 
are certain facts, presently to be given, which indicate that it 
was not kept in the bedroom in which Mrs. Bonfoey slept. 

In such a situation, in such lawless times, and unprotected 
as she then was with her husband detained in Jefferson, Mrs. 
Bonfoey feared to retain such a large sum of money in the 
house unless the security of the premises was assured. It was 
natural for her, in the emergency, to turn to the military power 
in Marshall and to request that she be supplied with a guard 
for her home. It is probable that she was advised in this 
request by her husband’s attorneys, Messrs. Pope and Scott 
of Marshall;*° and she appealed to the officer in command of 
a company of the Twentieth United States Infantry, stationed 
in the town, a Lieutenant William Hawley, and asked him for 
a guard. It may be surmised that her request was made some- 
time after the middle of the month of August and probably 
about the last week of the month. Her request was complied 
with, and a guard of two white soldiers was sent to her home 
each night thereafter.2* The two soldiers were supposed to 
guard the entrances of the house; one of them was usually on 
the front veranda just outside her bedroom window.?? Gregg 
Family Reminiscences have it that a soldier slept on the 
veranda. 

It was undoubtedly necessary for Mrs. Bonfoey to explain 
to Lieutenant Hawley the reason for her request for protection, 
and the officer was, therefore, in possession of information 
- about the money in the safe at the time that the guard was 
first posted at her home. It is reasonably inferable from what 
later took place that the soldiers sent to guard the house 
were aware that money was kept in the premises, and 
it is obvious that they soon became familiar with the location 
of the safe.?§ 


25These attorneys were appointed by the County Court as administrators 
of the Bonfoey estate upon their own petition, and it may be assumed 
that they were the family’s legal representatives at Marshall (County 
Probate Records). 

26Senate Report No. 800, 2. 

27Gregg Family Reminiscences. George Gammon Gregg was a friend cf 
Mr. and Mrs. Bonfoey, and his children played with the Bonfoey children. 
He was the writer’s grandfather, his daughter, Norma Lee Gregg, being 
the writer’s mother. 

28This inference is supported by the occurrences at the Bonfoey home 
on the night of the crime. The soldiers were obviously well aware of the 
location of the safe in the premises. 
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It is necessary to insert at this point of the narrative that, 
when the Senate Committee on Claims was preparing a report 
in 1890, covering the claim of the Bonfoey heirs and of the 
circumstances surrounding the claim, there was little with 
which to begin except some molded bones and faded memories. 
It was then twenty-three years after the fact, and, although 
all available records and testimony of available witnesses?® were 
gathered, the resultant picture of the crime was incomplete 
in detail; there were conflicting statements of certain witnesses 
whose memories were faulty or clouded. It is highly probable 
that the memories of some of them were faulty because of 
factors in no way connected with the lapse of time.*® Others 
were undoubtedly uncertain about various details because of 
the years which had elapsed. 

For one thing, the date on which Mrs. Bonfoey was as- 
saulted — an assault from which she subsequently died —is a 
point in question. The records do not fix the date with certainty, 
as was perhaps natural after a lapse of twenty-three years. 
From family records, Miss Faith Bonfoey, a granddaughter of 
Davis B. Bonfoey’s, has given September 1 as the day of Mrs. 
Bonfoey’s death. But the testimony of Mrs. Bonfoey’s two 
older sons, who arrived home on the day of death, indicates 
that the unfortunate victim lingered in a coma for about four 
days after the murderous attack,?! thus making the date of 
attack August 28 or 29. 

On the night of the attack, which probably occurred several 
days after Lieutenant Hawley had first posted the guard at 
the house, the soldiers, entrusted with the protection of Mrs. 
Bonfoey and her two small children, were stationed as usual, 
one of them on the veranda outside the bedroom window.*? The 
testimony does not show that there was any disturbance or 
outcry on the premises during the night such as might have 
been made by the guard challenging some intruder or prowler 
on the premises, or by some person or persons discovered in an 
attempt to rob the house or the safe inside the house. But 
sometime during the night or early morning, Beverly, who 


29The testimony of George G. Gregg was not before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Claims because of the fact that Gregg died on October 29, 1867. 

30The statement of Captain T. M. K. Smith is pertinent in this con- 
nection. 

31Senate Report No. 800, 2. 

32] bid. 
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slept on a pallet in his mother’s room, was awakened by her 
groans and called for help.** The report of the Senate com- 
mittee does not state in what part of the house Mrs. Bonfoey 
was found, nor specify that the weapon of the assault was 
ever discovered. When found, she was in a coma, her head hav- 
ing been battered by a blunt instrument such as a hammer or 
an axe.# 

Meanwhile, Lieutenant William Hawley had informed Lieuten- 
ent Thomas Latchford, who commanded the military post at 
Shreveport, Louisiana, of the unsafe condition of the public 
money in the Bonfoey home.** Latchford, it then appears, 
ordered Hawley to take possession and care of the public funds 
until an agent of the department could be placed in charge of 
the revenue office at Marshall. Lieutenant Hawley carried out 
this order, but, according to the testimony adduced by the 
Senate committee, one would judge that the order was executed 
belatedly. The testimony before the Senate committee reveals, 
however, that Mrs. Bonfoey was present when Lieutenant 
Hawley counted the money in the safe in her home, and that, 
at the time, she made a notation of the amount of her personal 
funds ($13,000) in the safe with the collections belonging to 
the Federal government.** Certainly she must have informed 
the officer of her personal ownership of the sum of $13,000 
in the safe. After the money had been counted, there is no 
evidence to show that it was removed from the safe or that 
the safe with the money inside was removed from the home 
prior to the assault. Beverly Bonfoey, testifying before the 
Senate committee in 1890, stated that the safe (and ostensibly 
the money) was still in the house on the night of the attack 
on his mother.?7 At the age of twelve, he was capable of 
noticing a safe, and there is no reason to question his accuracy 
on the point. 

The exact wording of Senate Report No. 800 as regards the 
attack on Mrs. Bonfoey is quoted below: 


33The home of George G. Gregg was in the block directly south of the 
Bonfoey home. Before daylight on the morning after the crime, Gregg 
was awakened by a servant who reported trouble at the Bonfoey home. 
He dressed at once and went to the assistance of the Bonfoey family and 
was one of the first persons to arrive on the scene. 

34No medical report is cited by the Committee on Claims of the U. S. 
Senate, but it is probable that such a report was in hand. 
35Senate Report No. 800, 2. 
367 bid., 13. 
37Ibid., 3. 
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In several of the affidavits and reports [before the Senate Committee] 
it is stated more or less positively that Mrs. Bonfoey had a sum of about 
$13,000.00 in the safe at their [the Bonfoeys’] residence. .. . It is most 
probable that the safe was still at the Bonfoey residence when Mrs. 
Bonfoey was attacked. This is the statement of her son, Beverly, who 
was there, and the purpose of the attacking party was no doubt to rob 
the premises, and it was when they were interrupted in their purpose by 
Mrs. Bonfoey that they inflicted the blows which caused her death.3& 


Although the above passage represents the impressions and 
the conclusions of the Senate committee, after an examina- 
tion and sifting of all the evidence at hand, it does not explain 
some of the rather puzzling circumstances of the murderous 
assault. It was admitted that the sum of $13,000 was wrong- 
fully taken by the military officers along with the collections 
belonging to the Federal revenue department. The admission 
sets at rest the question of whether or not the thieves obtained 
this money in their attempt to rob the safe. Evidently they 
did not obtain it. Therefore, either the money was not in the 
safe when robbery was attempted, or the thieves fled after 
assaulting Mrs. Bonfoey and before obtaining the money. The 
second explanation seems to be the more probable. The safe — 
still containing the money —was probably removed from the 
Bonfoey home after Mrs. Bonfoey’s injury but before her death. 
It is clear that the collections were not removed separately from 
the safe and the personal funds of Mrs. Bonfoey were left in it. 
If that had been the case, the government would have had no 
responsibility to the heirs and assigns of Mrs. Bonfoey. 

With reference to the manner of the crime, there are points 
which are curious and obscure. Granted, for argument’s sake, 
that the murderers intended to rob the safe, which was kept 
in some room other than the bedroom of Mrs. Bonfoey, and 
that, while asleep in her bedroom, she was awakened by noises 
in another part of the house where the safe was placed and 
thereupon went to investigate the noises, came upon the thieves 
at work, and was there and then assaulted by them because 
of her interference,?® — then one would naturally expect that 
her son Beverly would have been awakened by the outcries or 
noises of the struggle. Certainly, in such a case, there was 
likely to be some outcry or, at least, a challenge of the thieves 
at work on the safe. It would have been natural for a woman 


38] bid., 3. Italics mine. 
39] bid. 
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to scream when coming upon thieves engaged in such a task; 
unless, of course, the explanation lies in the fact that she knew 
and recognized the thieves. But even in that event, she must 
have challenged them, unless they struck her before she was 
able so to do. But Beverly testified in 1890 that he was awakened 
in the night by his mother’s groans. He may have been an 
exceedingly sound sleeper, or the events of that night may 
have become clouded in his memory. 

On the other hand, if it be postulated that the safe was kept 
in her bedroom and that the attack was made upon her to 
ensure her silence while the safe was being robbed, then it 
is still more difficult to understand how the boy, asleep on a 
pallet in the room, was not awakened by the noises of the 
attack and the attempted robbery of the safe. According to 
recollections of citizens of Marshall, Mrs. Bonfoey was knocked 
on the head while she slept with her infant son Edwin beside 
her, and the infant slept peacefully while his mother’s blood 
stained the pillow beside his head.*® 

That the thieves did not obtain the money in the safe, even 
if they were merely the tools of conspirators, is another point 
of interest. It would be natural for men who feared apprehension 
and retribution to flee the scene of a murderous assault if they 
believed that the assault would cause death. But if the 
miscreants had been assured of protection by “higher-ups,” 
it is interesting to ask why they did not remain long enough 
to obtain the money for which they had taken such a risk. 

These matters wili probably never be satisfactorily explained, 
but the testimony shows that the two soldiers stationed at the 
Bonfoey home as guards were immediately suspected of the 
crime. Quoting the Senate committee: 


The record seems to point unerringly to the guard appointed [by 
Lieutenant Hawley] to protect Mrs. Bonfoey and her children as the 
murderers. The two soldiers on duty were arrested, charged with the 
crime, and imprisoned in the county jail.41 


Despite this prompt and justifiable action by the civil author- 
ities, events were destined to move toward a different conclusion, 
because sometime after the two soldiers were placed in jail 
at Marshall, they were released from custody by a military 
order, placed on a train, and sent away from the scene, never 


40Gregg Family Reminiscences. 
41Senate Report No. 800, 3. 
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to return. The Senate Report states that their commander, 
Lieutenant William Hawley, is alleged to have used his military 
authority to release them; and it is suggested that he was 
instrumental in having them sent away beyond the reach of 
the civil authorities‘? At any rate, and regardless of who 
released them or why, the fact remains that, from that day 
to this so far as known, nobody has ever been brought to 
trial or suffered any punishment, even the most trifling 
discipline, for the murder of Mrs. Emily Powers Bonfoey. 

Without any actual evidence to prove the point, we may imply 
that a coroner’s jury sat on the case and that their report was 
used as evidence for the Senate committee. A possible reference 
to an inquest is found in the statement of Captain T. M. K. 
Smith made to the Senate committee on June 17, 1890.4 In 
his statement Captain Smith alleges that Mrs. Bonfoey was 
murdered by a person or persons unknown, and it is possible 
that his choice of words was influenced by a memory of a 
coroner’s findings in the case. 

Available records do not give the names of the two soldiers 
who guarded the Bonfoey home, and perhaps the hiatus is 
just as well. 


IV 


Six weeks after the death of his wife, probably about October 
10, Bonfoey was admitted to bail at Jefferson.*4 The strain of 
the events through which he had passed since he killed W. H. 
Fowler, together with the shock and grief resulting from his 
wife’s tragic death, had undoubtedly unnerved him, and it is 
probable that the tragedy induced a condition bordering on 
collapse. He arrived at Marshall on or about October 10 and 
went to the cemetery on his way home. It is stated that he 
fell unconscious on the grave of his wife and was removed 
to his home, where he died within twenty-four hours, on 
October 11, 1867.45 On October 14, the lawyers, Alexander Pope 
and W. T. Scott, petitioned the court for an administration of 


421 bid. 

43] bid., 6. 

44]bid., 2. 

45The funeral notice of Davis B. Bonfoey, dated October 11, 1867, is a 
part of the Bonfoey Papers, now in the possession of Mrs. J. F. Lentz, 
Marshall, Texas. 
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the estate of Mr. and Mrs. Bonfoey in behalf of their four 
minor and orphan children, and they were duly appointed 
administrators. 

An attack upon the character of Bonfoey was made by 
Captain T. M. K. Smith, who was assigned to duty at Marshall 
early in 1868, and there received a sum of public money from 
Lieutenant William Hawley which he [Smith] later deposited 
to the credit of the United States. I quote a part of the state- 
ment of Captain Smith, made from Fort Davis, Texas, on 
June 17, 1890: 

The circumstances by which Lieutenant Hawley came into possession of 
these moneys were reported to me as follows: In August, 1867, D. B. 
Bonfoey, at that time collector of internal revenue went to Jefferson, and 
while he [Fowler] was writing at his desk, shot and killed said Fowler. 
Bonfoey was arrested and committed to jail at Jefferson. It was during 
his confinement that his wife took charge of the safe containing money. 
Before Bonfoey’s release Mrs. Bonfoey was murdered by some person or 
persons unknown. Bonfoey then returned to Marshall and died suddenly 
without any previous illness, and as I have heard it reported, his death 
was caused by poison, self-administered. I was also informed that the 
cause of the killing of Fowler was that large sums had been used in 
speculating in cotton, and that heavy losses had been sustained.47 


The insinuations made by Captain Smith that Bonfoey had 
died of poison and that he had killed Fowler over losses sustained 
in speculating in cotton with the funds of the United States 
are hardly to be taken seriously by a historian. Coming as they 
- did twenty-three years after the murder of Mrs. Bonfoey and 
the death of her husband, they appear to be a rather belated 
and transparent device. In view of the Senate committee’s 
investigation of the crime and of the claim of the heirs of the 
Bonfoeys’, and especially in view of the findings of agents of 
the Department of Justice and the resultant reports of U. S. 
Attorney McComb and Examiner Chalmers,*® there appears 
to be no established foundation for the Smith insinuations. 
Certainly the Senate committee had before it no evidence in 
support of allegations that Bonfoey had been guilty of culpable 
conduct while in possession of funds of the United States. 
As to the tale that he took poison and fell insensible on his 


46County Probate Records. 

47Senate Report No. 800, 6. It is interesting to note that in the sum 
of money paid into the Treasury Department by Capt. Smith there was 
a sum of $105.50 in counterfeit and rejected notes. Italics mine. 
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wife’s grave, flavored as it is with Victorian mendacity, it can 
not, in the opinion of this writer, be accepted as fact. 

The records refer to the excellent character and to the 
honorabie public service of Davis B. Bonfoey. Quoting the 
Senate Report: 


The verdict of his [Bonfoey’s] neighbors and friends, and the reports 
of the officials who have given this case thorough investigation, are all 
to the effect that he was a faithful, efficient officer, a man of excellent 
character, thoroughly honorable and honest in his dealings, enjoying the 
entire confidence of the people among whom he lived and with whom he 
had associated for nearly twenty years.49 


After the death of Bonfoey, Silas D. Wood, one of his deputy 
collectors, took charge of the revenue office at Marshall, and 
remained in charge until December 8, 1867. During that period 
he collected the sum of $27,000.5° 

Lieutenant Hawley had received during his own connection 
with the business a total sum of $139,337.25, including the 
sum of $47,337.25 from the safe in the Bonfoey home, of which 
sum $13,000.00 was the personal money of Mrs. Bonfoey. 
Hawley, as nearly as may be known, turned over to Captain 
T. M. K. Smith the sum of $68,982.50. At any rate, Smith 
deposited that sum to the credit of the United States. But an 
amount of $83,354.66, due the United States, was not accounted 
for in 1867, and at the time of the report of the Senate com- 
mittee in 1892 it was still unaccounted for.*! 

The investigation of Bonfoey’s accounts which followed his 
death showed that W. H. Fowler and S. E. Campbell had com- 
mitted defalcations amounting to $29,007.28, but with reference 
to punishment of these deputies, or of the equally culpable 
military embezzlers, the records show no action. Apparently, 
no penalty whatsoever was meted out either to the civil or 
military offenders. Lieutenant Hawley died in the military 
service in 1873 with an officially good record. Lieutenant 
Thomas Latchford also died in the service in 1873 with a spot- 
less record. Captain T. M. K. Smith was still in the service 
in 1890,52 and it may be inferred that his record was also 
impeccable. 


49] bid., 12. 
50] bid., 3. 
51Senate Report No. 800, 3. (The Committee Report was June 13, 1892). 
52]7bid., 11. 
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There is no authentic record to show that Deputy S. D. Wood 
ever paid the sum of $27,000, which he had collected, to the 
military authorities or the Department of Internal Revenue, 
either while he was in charge of the office at Marshall or 
afterwards. It is assumed, however, that Lieutenant Hawley 
received this sum from S. D. Wood in the larger sum of 
$139,337.25, already mentioned.®? 

H. T. Yaryan, an expert accountant, was sent to Marshall 
in 1871 to investigate the Bonfoey accounts and made a report 
to the Treasury Department on the defalcations of the deputy 
collectors, Fowler and Campbell.5¢ Agents of the Department 
of Justice investigated certain aspects of the affair and found 
that the military officers who had charge of the public funds 
collected by Bonfoey had appropriated to their own use at 
various times the sum of $83,354.66.55 

The reports of the U. S. Attorney and of the Federal Examiner 
alleged that the military officers were men of intemperate 
habits; that they gambled; that, while the money was in their 
hands, they loaned sums from the collections to various persons 
in Marshall at high rates of interest; and that a part of the 
money was wasted and wrongfully withheld by Lieutenant 
Hawley and Captain T. M. K. Smith.** Exhibit H of the evi- 
dence before the Senate committee alleged that Captain Smith, 
while in possession of the public money, loaned the sum of 
$1,600 to a citizen of Marshall at the rate of interest of one 
per cent per month for ninety days. Smith, in his defense of 
his actions, previously quoted in part, answered this allegation 
by asserting that he had the public money no longer than 
seventy days.5? 

VI 


When Bonfoey’s accounts were closed after his death, the 
balance determined to be due the Treasury Department was 
$130,022.68. That amount, however, was evidently an error and 
had been too hastily computed. The department later allowed 
credits to Bonfoey’s accounts of sums which reduced the amount 
alleged to be due to $43,672.88. The whole matter of the amount 


53]bid., 4. 
54]bid., 12. 
55]bid., 3. 
56Ibid., 11. 
57Ibid., 6. 
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still due the government was in doubt, and the doubt was 
attributed by the Senate committee to the defalcations of the 
deputy collectors under Bonfoey. The department later per- 
mitted the sureties, against whom a judgment for $113,885.43 
had been obtained, to settle the indebtedness for $5,500.00.5* 
This settlement led to charges of fraud and bribery on the part 
of the sureties, but the matter was never pressed, and the 
statute of limitations put an end to it. 

The Committee on Claims, in view of the difficulties con- 
fronting it with regard to the amount of the defalcations, etc., 
recommended that the sum of $13,000, the personal funds of 
Mrs. Emily Bonfoey, be paid to her heirs. The committee dis- 
approved a claim for interest on this money, although it had 
been removed from the Bonfoey home by William Hawley, 
who was undoubtedly aware of the ownership, and although 
it had lain in the Treasury for about twenty-five years before 
the committee made its report.®® 


vil 


The murder of Mrs. Bonfoey profoundly affected and depressed 
the people of Marshall and of East Texas. The political alliance 
and official capacity of Bonfoey were such as to preclude, in 
the popular mind, Mrs. Bonfoey’s death at the hands of the 
Federal military. Such an event was, therefore, bewildering 
and deeply shocking, an outrage tending to overwhelm the 
populace with fear.*° It was generally felt that if the wife of 
a United States official could be so brutally slain without any- 
one’s being put in jeopardy for the crime, then, so far as the 
average Southern ex-soldier and his family were concerned, 
there was no safety or protection to be expected from the 
military rulers. This feeling persisted during all the ensuing 
years of the so-called Reconstruction period. A newcomer to 
Marshall in 1877, ten years after the brutal murder, can recall 
that the Bonfoey case was still a frequent topic of conver- 
sation.*1 


58]bid., 10. 

59 Jbid., 18. 

60Gregg Family Reminiscences. 
61Homer Price to H. T. D. 
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Edited by E. W. WINKLER 


Editor’s Note: The following is the ninth installment of Mr. Winkler’s “Check List of 
Texas Imprints, 1846-1876.” In the first installment, which appeared in the April, 1943, 
Quarterly, Mr. Winkler requests any person having knowledge of any additional item which 
should appear on the list to write him care of The University of Texas Library, Austin 12, 
Texas. It is expected that any information thus received will be utilized in subsequent re- 
printings of this biblography. 


1856 --- Continued 


Tarrant county, Texas. Citizens. 


To the Hon. the Senate & House of Representatives, of the 
State of Texas. .. . [Petition asking for a relocation of the 
county site of Tarrant county.] Tarrant county, Texas, May, 
1856. [n.p. n.d.] Broadside. 1 p. 20.2 x 31 cm. (16.2 x 14 
cm.) 720* 


The Texas Almanac, for 1857. See Richardson & co., Galves- 
ton, Texas. 


Texas (Republic.) Fifth congress. Joint committee on public 
lands. 


Evidences in relation to land titles taken before a Joint com- 
mittee on public lands, of the Congress of the late Republic of 
Texas, in 1840, and the letter of S. F. Austin to the Senate of 
Texas. Austin: Marshall & Oldham, state printers. 1856. 61, 
[1] p. 19cm. 721 


This reprint was authorized by a vote of the Senate on August 27, 1856. 
RPB. TxSa. TxU (Photostat.) 
Texas. Commissioner of claims. (James C. Wilson.) 


Circular of the Commissioner of claims, of the State of Texas. 
Austin: Printed at the Southern Intelligencer book office. 1856. 
15 p. 21cm. 722 


The circular is dated September, 1856. 
Tx. TxU. 
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Laws, regulations and instructions governing the Commis- 
sioner of claims, .. . Austin: Printed at the Southern Intelli- 
gencer book office, 1856. See no. 662. 


Texas. Commissioners to prepare a code. 


The Revised statutes of the State of Texas, reported by the 
Commissioners to prepare a code amending, supplying, revising, 
and arranging the laws, civil and criminal. Austin: Marshall 
& Oldham, state printers. 1856. xvi, 409 p. 21 cm. 728* 


: Commissioners James Willie and John W. Harris made this report, which 
is dated, Austin, July 21, 1856. 

_Pease Library. TxU-L (photostat of the report of the Commissioners (p. 
[iii]-xi) only.) 


Texas. Comptroller. (James B. Shaw.) 


Circular to assessors and collectors of taxes ... [Instructions 
for their guidance.] George J. Durham, chief clerk, Comp- 
troller’s office. Austin, May 27, 1856. [Austin, 1856.] 3 p. 


31 cm. 724* 
Caption title. 
Tx: 
Same. Revised edition. Austin, December 10, 1856. 3 p. 
31 cm. 725 
Tx, 


. .. Report of the Comptroller, of the State of Texas, show- 
ing the operations of this office for the two years terminating 
October 31, 1855. Austin: Printed by Marshall & Oldham, 


state printers. 1856. 275 p. 20 cm. 726 
At head of title page: House document. 
Tx: 


Texas. Deaf institute. Trustees. 


To the chief justice of................ county .. . [Request for the 
names of all deaf persons between the ages of 10 and 30 in his 
county. The school for the deaf will open on January 1, 1857.] 
Wm. E. Jones, Jno. M. Litten, Edw. Fontaine, Thos. Green, 


F. T. Duffau, trustees. Austin, 1856. [Austin, 
1856.] Folder with one page of print. 19x 24.5 cm. (16.5x 
18.5 cm.) 727* 


Pease Library. TxU (photostat.) 
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Texas. Governor, 1855-1857. (E. M. Pease.) 


Message [to the Legislature in adjourned session, July 7, 
1856.] Austin, 1856. Broadside. 1 p., printed in two columns. 
22.5 x 30.5 cm. (19.3 x 21 cm.) 728 


TxU. 


Message ... [Veto of “An Act to amend the caption and the 
first and sixteenth sections of an Act to incorporate the Texas 
Western railroad company, approved February 16th, 1856.”] 
E. M. Pease. Austin, Texas, July 7, 1856. 729* 

Not seen; 500 copies of the message and bill were ordered to be printed. 
(Journal of the Senate . . . adjourned session, Sixth Legislature. p. 18). It 
appears also on pages 14-18 of the Journal. 

Message ... [transmitting letter of the Comptroller in regard 
to an act of Congress changing the plan for paying the public 
debt.] E. M. Pease. Austin, Texas, August 27, 1856. 730* 

Not seen; 1000 copies were ordered to be printed (Jbid., p. 370). It 
appears also on pages 366-370 of the Journal. 

Proclamation by the Governor of the State of Texas... . 
[Orders an election to be held August 28, 1856, for District 
judge and District attorney of the 18th Judicial district.] E.M. 
Pease. Austin, July 24, 1856. [Austin, 1856.] Broadside. 1 p. 
20.6 x 22.8 cm. (16.2 x 16.2 cm.) 731 


7x. 


Proclamation. . . . [Orders an election to be held October 6, 
1856, for District judge and District attorney of the 17th 
Judicial district.] E.M. Pease. Austin, Sept. 1, 1856. [Austin, 
1856.] Broadside. 1 p. 30.5 x 25.5 em. (20x 19.5 cm.) 732 


Tx. 


Proclamation. . . . [Orders an election to be held Nov. 4, 
1856, for electors of President and Vice-president.] E.M. Pease. 
Austin, September 8, 1856. [Austin, 1856.] Broadside. 1 p. 
35.5 x45 cm. (28 x 39.7 cm.) 733* 


Proclamation. . . . [Orders an election to be held February 
2, 1857, to fill the vacancy in the office of District judge of 
the 14th Judicial district, caused by the death of James Webb.] 
E.M. Pease. Austin, December, 17, 1856. [Austin, 1856.] Broad- 
side. 1 p. 30x 41.5 cm. (22.5 x 33 cm.) 734 


7K. 
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Proclamation. . . . [Orders an election to be held February 
2, 1857, to fill the vacancy in the office of Associate justice of 
the Supreme court, caused by the death of Abner Lipscomb.] 
E.M. Pease. Austin, Dec. 17, 1856. [Austin, 1856.] Broadside. 
1 p. 33 x 40.8 cm. (22.5 x 39 cm.) 735* 


fis 


Texas. Laws, statutes, ete. 

General laws of the sixth Legislature of the State of Texas, 
passed at its session, convened November 5, 1855. By authority. 
Austin: Printed by Marshall & Oldham, state printers. 1856. 
86, xxxi p. 20 cm. 736 


C-L. CU-L. DNA. DI. Ia. IaU.-L. In-SC. Ky. L. MdBB. Mi-L. 
NNLI. NB. Ne-S. Nj. Nv. OCL. R .RPL. Tx. TxDaCiA. TxDaN. 


TxU-L. W. WaU. 


Special laws of the sixth Legislature of the State of Texas, 
passed at its session convened November 5, 1855. By authority. 
Austin: Printed by Marshall & Oldham, state printers. 13256. 
116, iv p. 18 cm. 737 


CU-L. Ia. IaU-L. In-SC. L. MdBB. Mi-L. NNLI. Nb. Ne-S. Nj. 
Nv. OCL. R. Tx. TxU-L. W. 


General laws of the sixth Legislature of the State of Texas, 
passed at its adjourned session, convened July 7, 1856. By 
authority. Austin: Printed by Marshall & Oldham, state 
printers, 1856. 119, [1], viii p. 20 cm. 738 


CU-L. IaU-L. In-SC. Ky. L. Mi-L. NNLI. Nb. Ne-S. Nj. OCL. 
Tx. TxDaN. TxGR. TxU-L. W. 


Same. German edition. 739% 
Same. Spanish edition. 740* 
Not seen; Chapter CLXIX of the General laws of the sixth Legislature 
. . . passed at its adjourned session . . . provides for the translation and 


printing of these laws. 


Special laws of the sixth Legislature of the State of Texas, 
passed at its adjourned session, convened July 7, 1856. By 
authority. Austin: Marshall & Oldham, state printers. 1856. 
307, xiii p. 2 unnumbered leaves. 21 cm. 741 


CU-L. IaU-L. In-SC. L. Mi-L. NNLI. Nb. Ne-S. Nj. OCL. RPL. 
Tx. TxGR. TxU-L. W. 
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An act to ascertain the legal claims for money and lands 
against the State. Austin: Marshall & Oldham, state printers. 
1856. 16 p. 23.5 cm. 742 


This act, approved August 1, 1856, created the office of Commissioner 
of claims. 


TxU. 


An act to permit the county of Brazoria to levy a special tax 
for purposes of internal improvements. Passed September 1, 
1856. [Austin, 1856.] Broadside. 1 p. 21.5x35.5 cm. (16.5x 
27.8 cm.) 743 


TxU. 


Laws, relinquishing to counties the State tax for the years 
1856 and 1857, and relating to the duties of assessors and 
collectors. Austin: Marshall & Oldham, state printers, 1856. 
6 p. 21 cm. 744 


Tx. 


Joint resolution instructing the Secretary of state to have 
printed immediately 500 copies of the captions of the acts and 
joint resolutions passed at the adjourned session of the sixth 
Legislature. 745* 


Not seen; General laws of the sixth Legislature . .. passed at the 
adjourned session. Chapter XIV of the Joint resolutions. 


Texas. 6th Legislature. 1st. session (Nov. 5-Feb. 4, 1856.) — 
continued. Senate. 

Reports of the committees of the House and Senate, on the 
condition of the Treasury department, to the fifth and sixth 
Legislature. Austin: Printed at the “Gazette office,” by Marshall 
& Oldham. 1856. 8 p. 22 cm. 746 

Reports are dated Dec. 20, 1853, and Jan. 20, 1856. 

TxU. 


Report of Senate Committee on state affairs, on joint resolu- 
tion in regard to naturalization laws and foreign immigration. 
Austin: Marshall & Oldham, state printers, 1856. 14 p. 
20.7 cm. 747 


The report is dated January 11, 1856. It appears also on pages 347-356 
of the Senate Journal. 


TxU. 
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Report of the Select committee to whom was referred a resolu- 
tion instructing them to investigate the recent frauds com- 
mitted in procuring bounty and donation warrants, headright 
certificates, and soldiers’ pay . . . with a bill to detect same, 
and prevent their consummation. 748* 


Not seen; 100 copies of the report and bill were ordered to be printed. 
(Ibid., p. 390.) The report is dated Jan. 21, 1856. It appears also on 
pages 387-390 of the Journal. 


List of the names and post offices of the members of the 
Senate. 749* 


Not seen; 200 copies were ordered to be printed (Jbid., p. 390). 


The captions of the acts passed at the regular session of the 
sixth Legislature. 750* 


Not seen; 200 copies were ordered to be printed (Jbzd., p. 5381). 


Journal of the Senate of the State of Texas: Sixth Legisla- 
ture. By authority. Austin: Printed by Marshall & Oldham, 
state printers. 1855 [1856.] 545 p. 20 cm. 751 


Mi. Nb. NcU. Nj. Or. Tx. TxU. 


Texas. 6th Legislature. Adjourned session (July 7-Sept. 1, 
1856.) Senate. 


A bill to quiet land titles. 752* 
Not seen; 100 copies were ordered to be printed (Senate Journal, p. 19). 


Official journal of the Senate of the State of Texas at the 
adjourned session. Sixth Legislature. July 7, 1856. Austin: 


Marshall & Oldham, state printers, 1856. 420, xxviii p. 21 
cm. 753 


TX: 


Texas. 6th Legislature. 1st session (Nov, 5-Feb. 4, 1856.) — 
continued. House of Representatives. 


Probate courts. Report. [of the Judiciary committee to whom 
was referred a bill to be entitled an Act amendatory of an act, 
entitled an act to organize County courts, approved March 16, 
1848.] [Austin, 1856.] 2 p. 24 cm. 754 

Caption title. Report is dated Jan. 1, 1856. It appears also on pages 
289-290 of the House Journal. 
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...A bill, to be entitled, an act amendatory of an act entitled, 
an act to organize County courts, approved March 16, 1848. 
6, [1] p. [Austin, 1856.] 32 cm. 755* 


Caption title. At head: House. 200 copies. 
220. 


...A bill to be entitled an act for the adjustment and final 
settlement of the debt of the late Republic of Texas. [Austin, 
1856.] 3 p. 31.5 cm. 756* 

Caption title. At head: House. 200 copies. 

TxU. 


Report of the Board of commissioners, to have a general 
supervision over the commissioners, superintendent and con- 
tractors for erection of a State capitol. 757° 


Not seen; 100 copies were ordered to be printed (Jbid., p. 352). 
Report on the subject of education, and internal improve- 


ments. Austin: Marshall & Oldham, state printers, 1856. 8 p. 
22.5 cm. 758 


TxU. 


...A Bill to be entitled an Act amendatory of an Act entitled 
an Act to regulate proceedings in the District court, approved 


May 13, 1846. [Austin, 1856.] 3 p. 31.5 cm. 759* 
Caption title. At head: House. 100 copies. 


. . . Report on bill for the investment of the Special school 
fund in the bonds of railroad companies, incorporated by the 
State. Austin: Marshall & Oldham, state printers, 1856. 
16 p. 22 cm. 760 


At head: House document. Internal improvement committee. 


The report is dated January 16, 1856. It appears also on pages 401-412 
of the House Journal. 


TxU. 


...A bill to be entitled an act to increase the present school 
fund, and provide for its permanent and secure investment 
within this State. [Austin, 1856.] 8 p. 19.7x31.5 cm. 
16 x 23.6 cm.) 761* 


Caption title. At head: “House.” “250 copies.” 
TxU. 
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. . . Report in favor of a substitute for the loaning policy. 
Austin: Marshall & Oldham, state printers. 1856. 11 p. 22 cm. 762 

At head of title page: House document. Internal improvement com- 
mittee 


The report is dated January 15, 1856. It appears also on pa 412-419 
of the House Journal. — 


TxU. 


... An Act to provide an internal improvement fund, and to 
commence a system of internal improvements by the State. 


[Austin, 1856.] 7 p. 32 cm. 763* 
Caption title. At head: House. 200 copies. 
Tx: 


Report of the Special committee to investigate the frauds 
that have been committed upon the Adjutant general’s office. 
[Austin, 1856.] 7 p. 22 cm. 764 


Caption title. 


The report is dated Jan. 8, 1856. It appears also on pages 422-428, 
of the House Journal. 


TxU. 


A bill to be entitled, an act to authorize the Attorney general 
to institute suit against persons holding patents to land in 
certain cases. 765* 

Not seen; 200 copies were ordered to be printed (Jbid., p. 422). 


Minority report of the Judiciary committee recommending 
the passage of a general law for the relief of all persons wro 
have lost their lands by the closing of the Land office on /. 2 
18th of November, 1835, by the Provisional government /7¢:- 


Not seen; 200 copies were ordered to be printed (Ibid., p. 448). .t 
appears also on pages 436-440 of the House Journal. 


...A bill to be entitled an Act for the relief of all persons, 
their heirs or legal assignees to whom were issued concessions 
by legally authorized Commissioners of Coahuila and Texas 
after the 13th November, 1835, and before notification of the 
passage of the act of the Consultation closing the land offices. 
(Austin, 1856.] 4 p. 31.5 cm. 767* 


Caption title. At’head: House. 200 copies. 
TxU. 
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...A bill to be entitled an Act authorizing the County court 
of this State to grant license for the retail of spirituous, vinous, 
and intoxicating liquors, in quantities less than a quart, and 
imposing a license tax for such privilege. [Austin, 1856.] 3 p. 
31.5 cm. 768* 

Caption title. At head: House. 200 copies. 

TxU. 


...A bill to be entitled an Act, supplementary to an Act of 
March 13th, 1848, entitled an Act better defining the marital 
rights of parties. [Austin, 1856.] 3 p. 32 cm. 769* 

Caption title. At head: House. 100 copies. 

TxU. 


Report of unfinished business at the adjournment of the 
House of Representatives. Sixth Legislature— February 4, 
1856. Austin City: “State Gazette” — Marshall & Oldham, state 
printers. 8 p., printed in three columns. 28.5 cm. 770* 

Prepared by E. D. McKenney, chief clerk, House of Representatives. 

TxU. 


Journal of the House of Representatives of the State of 
Texas. Sixth Legislature. By authority. Austin: Printed by 
Marshall & Oldham, state printers. 1855 [1856.] 568 p. 21 cm. 771 


Tx. 


Appendix to House Journal. Sixth Legislature. Austin: Mar- 
shall & Oldham, state printers. 1856. 422 p. 772* 

Not seen; 500 copies were billed to the Secretary of state (Record of 
public printing, ms., p. 12.) 


Texas. Sixth Legislature. Adjourned session (July 7 - Sept. 1, 
1856.) House of Representatives. 
...A bill, to ascertain the legal claims for money and lands 
against the State of Texas. [Austin, 1856.] 11 p.32 cm. 773* 
Caption title. At head: House. 100 copies. 
TxU. 


Report on Kansas from Committee on slaves and slavery. 
Austin: Marshall & Oldham, state printers, 1856. 7 p. 23 cm. 774 


The report is dated July 10, 1856. It appears also on pages 41-42 of 
the House Journal. 


Tx. TxU. 
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[Substitute to Loan Bill offered by Mr. Randolph.] A bill, to 
be entitled an Act to provide for the investment of the Special 
school fund in the bonds of’ railroad companies, incorporated 
by the State, therein mentioned. [Austin, 1856.] 6 p. 32 cm. 775* 


Caption title. At head: House. 200 copies. 
TxU. 


...A bill, to encourage the improvement of the navigation 
of the rivers and other navigable waters in Texas, by making 
appropriations for the same. [Austin, 1856.] 5 p.32 cm. 776* 

Caption title. At head: House. 200 copies. 

TxU. 


A full list of all the standing committees as now con- 
stituted. 777* 


Not seen; 100 copies were ordered to be printed. (Ibid., p. 78.) 


...A bill to be entitled an Act providing for the support 
of schools. [Austin, 1856.] 5 p. 32 cm. 778* 


Caption title. At head: House, 100 copies. 


Report on the building and furniture of the Capitol of the 
State of Texas. Austin: Marshall & Oldham, state printers. 
1856. 107 p. 23.5 cm. 779 


Report appears also on pages 116-195 of the House Journal. 


A bill to be entitled an Act to incorporate the European 
and American colonization society in Texas. [n.p. n.d.] Broad- 
side. 1 p., printed in two columns. 19x27.5 cm. (12.5x 
24 cm.) 780 

The report accompanying the bill is dated July 29, 1856. 

TxU. 


A bill to ascertain the legal claims for money and land against 
the State. 781* 
Not seen; 1000 copies were ordered to be printed (Ibid., p. 270). 


An Act to ascertain the legal claims for lands against the 
State. [Austin, 1856.] 7 p. 31.5 cm. 782* 


Caption title. At head: House. 200 copies. 
TxU. 
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Report of Committee on public debt, relative to the claim of 
the heirs of Archibald Fitzgerald against the late Republic of 
Texas, and proof. Ashbel Smith, chairman. [n.p. nd.] Broad- 
side. 1 p. 20x 29.8 cm. (12.2 x 22.7 cm.) 783* 


TxU. 


...A Bill, to be entitled an Act, authorizing the disposition 
and sale of the University lands. [Austin, 1856.] 3 p. 32 cm. 784* 


Caption title. At head: House. 100 copies. 
TxU. 


Report of the Select committee on charges of bribery and 
corruption, of members of the Legislature. Austin: Marshall 
& Oldham, state printers. 1856. 26 p. 23 cm. 785 


The report is dated August 25, 1856. It appears also on pages 505-522 
of the House Journal. 


Tx. TxSa. TxU. 


Mr. Parson’s substitute for the bill to quiet land titles. 786* 
Not seen; 100 copies were ordered to be printed. (Jbid., p. 536-537.) 


The act known as the river bill, and the supplement 
thereto. 787* 


Not seen; 100 copies were ordered to be printed in pamphlet form. 
(Ibid., p. 557.) Cf. no. 776. 


Joint resolutions concerning the action of the United States 
government, extending the time for the payment of the Texas 
‘debt. 788* 


Not seen; 100 copies were ordered to be printed (Ibid., p. 565). 


Captions of all acts passed at the adjourned session of the 
sixth Legislature. 789* 


Not seen; 500 copies were ordered to be printed by the Secretary of 
of state. (Ibid., p. 587.) 


...A bill to be entitled an act setting aside and appropriating 
iands for the benefit of the Lunatic asylum, the Deaf and dumb, 
and Blind asylums, and providing for the location and sale of 
the same. [Austin, 1856.] 2 p. 19.8x42 cm. (16.2 x 28.2 
cm.) 790* 


Caption title. At head: “Bill [100 copies]” 
TxU. 
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Joint resolution authorizing the Governor to institute certain 
suits in relation to the building and furnishings of the new 
Capitol, should the same be deemed necessary. [Austin, 1856.] 
Broadside. 1 p. 17 x 29 cm. (9.8 x 15.8. cm.) 791* 


TxU. 


Official journal of the House of Representatives of the State 
of Texas, at the adjourned session. Sixth Legislature. July 7 
1856. Austin: Marshall & Oldham, state printers. 1856. 590 p. 
21 cm. 792 


Mi. Nb. Nj. Tx. TxGR. 


Texas military institute. Rutersville, Texas. 


Annual catalogue of Texas military institute, embracing 
address; standing of cadets, from founding of institute to date; 
board of trustees of Texas monument and military institute; 
advertisement; rules and regulations, and circular. Caleb G. 
Forshey, A.M., superintendent. August 20, 1856. Printed at the 
office of the Galveston News [10] p. 21.5 cm. 793 


Cover title. 
Tx. TxU. (photostat.) 


Texas monument and military institute. See Texas military 
institute. Rutersville, Texas. 
Texas. Penitentiary. 


. Report of the state Penitentiary: comprising the reports 
of the directors, superintendent, and agent, for 1854, 1855. 
(House document.) Austin: Printed by Marshall & Oldham, 


state printers. 1856. 48 p. 22.5 cm. 794 
. . . At head of title page: Documents accompanying the Governor’s 
message. 


Tx. TxSa. TxU. 


Texas Portfolio. 


The Texas Portfolio, a semi-monthly journal, devoted to 
general literature, education, entertainment, miscellany, intel- 
lectual progress and utility. Edited by Mrs. Virginia R. Allen. 
Frances D. Allen, publisher. Galveston, Texas. 795* 

Not seen; an advertisement in the Texas Almanac for 1857 announces 
that “The 2nd volume, commencing January, 1857, will be considerably 


enlarged, and printed on fine white paper, half the size of the Galveston 
Weekly News — containing 20 columns, — at $1 only per annum.” 
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Texas State Gazette. Austin, Texas. 


The Carrier’s address to the patrons of the State Gazette, 
1857. Austin, Texas. [1856 ?] Broadside. 1 p., printed in two 
columns. 31.7 x 50.8 cm. (23.3 x 45 cm.) 796 


7x. 


State Gazette. Extra. Tuesday, November 25th, 1856. Official 
returns of the presidential election, in the State of Texas. 
[Austin, 1856.] Broadside. 1 p. 18.7 x 32.7 cm. (6x23 cm.) 797* 


TxU. 


State Gazette appendix, containing official reports of debates 
and proceedings of the sixth Legislature of the State of Texas. 
Volume I. City of Austin: State Gazette office — Marshall & 
Oldham, state printers. 1856. Title, 212, 24, ii, 240, ii, p., printed 


in three columns. 28 cm. 798 
Tx. 

Texas State register, for .. . 1856. See Hanford, Albert, pub- 
lisher. 


Texas. Supreme court. 


Reports of cases argued and decided in the Supreme court of 
the State of Texas during a part of Galveston term, 1855, and 
the whole of Tyler term, 1856. By O.C. & R.K. Hartley. Vol. 
XIV. Galveston: Printed at the Civilian book office. 1856. vii, 
734, [1] p. 22.9 cm. 799 

G. Ia. IaDaGL. InSC. KyLxFL. L. LNUCA. MdBB. MeLR. Mi-L. 


NN. Nb. Nj. Ne-S. Nv. PPB. PU-L. PPiAL. RPL. PPTU-L. TxDaM-L. 
TxU-L. TxWB-L. W. 


Texas. Treasurer. (James H. Raymond.) 


. . - Reports of the state Treasurer of the State of Texas. 
For the years 1854 - 55. Austin: Printed by Marshall & Oldham, 
state printers. 1856. 16 p. 22.5 cm. 800 


At head of title page: House document. 


‘ ba fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 1854 (p. [3]-9) and Oct. 31, 1855 (p. 


Tx. TxU. 


Texas. Treasurer, ex-officio Superintendent of schools. (James 
H. Raymond). 


An act providing for the support of schools, approved August 
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29, 1856, with instructions and forms for the use of school 
officers. Austin: Printed at the Southern Intelligencer book 
office. 1856. 17 p. 22 cm. 801 


MoS. TxvU. 


Texas Western railroad company. 


Proceedings of the board of directors of the Texas Western 
railroad company, held at Marshall, Texas, commencing on the 
14th day of April, 1856. Marshall, 1856. 24 p. 8 vo. 802* 


DIC. 


Tucker, Philip C., administrator. 


Administrator’s sale. State of Texas. County of Galveston... 
[Lots on Galveston island, belonging to the estate of William 
Bryan, deceased, will be sold at public auction on July 1, 1856.] 
Philip C. Tucker, Jr. June 6, [1856]. [Galveston, 1856.] 


Broadside. 1 p. 8.5x5 cm. (6x5 cm.) 803 

Ward & Simon. 
To the business men of the city of Austin .. . [Submit their 


plan to publish “a chart or directory of the business men” of 
Austin.] Austin, December 12th, 1856. [Austin? 1856?] Broad- 
side. 1 p. 18.8x 14.3 cm. (15.8 x 13.5 cm.) 804 


Wilson, James C. 


Address on the occasion of removing the remains of Captains 
Walker and Gillespie, on the twenty-first of April, A.D. 1856. 
By James C. Wilson. Published by a Committee of citizens. 
Printed at the office of the San Antonio Ledger, Military square. 
[1856.] 18 p. 21.5 cm. ppw. 805 


MH. Tx. TxU. 


Winne, Gilbert. 


Gilbert Winne versus his enemies; a reply to blackguards. 
Galveston, 1856. 64 p. 806 


PHi. 
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Yates, Willard G. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of 
Texas ... [An appeal for the establishment of a school for the 
blind.] Willard G. Yates, blind from early childhood. Austin, 
August, 1856. [Austin, 1856.] Broadside. 1 p. 20.5x27 cm. 
(16.5 x 16.5 cm.) 807* 


TxU. 


Life of General Dou Manuel de 
Mier y Ceran 
as it affected Cexas~Mexican Relations 
OHLAND MORTON 


[concluded] 
Chapter V---Affairs In Texas, 1831-1832 


From the date of the passage of the Law of April 6, 1830, 
until his death in July, 1832, the mass of details which demanded 
the attention of the commissioner of colonization made it almost 
impossible for him to leave his headquarters in Matamoros for 
more than a few days at a time. He was interested in the af- 
fairs of Texas, and on more than one occasion made attempts 
to move his headquarters into the department in order that 
he might more closely supervise its administration. He rec- 
ognized Stephen F. Austin’s influence and importance in Texas 
and repeatedly expressed a desire to see Austin and discuss 
with him problems in which they both had an interest. But he 
was disappointed in both desires; his only trip to Texas, after 
the passage of the law, was to Galveston Bay, where he re- 
mained from November 9 until November 24, 1831, super- 
vising the opening of the custom house at that place and in- 
stalling George Fisher as collector. Austin’s illness at that 
time prevented their seeing each other. When they finally met, 
in May, 1832, Mier y Teradn’s military duties in the service of 
the federal government were so pressing that there was no 
time to discuss the plans both had in mind for Texas. 

When he finally realized that it would not be possible to 
establish headquarters in Texas, Mier y Teran requested, as 
a substitute measure, that the government purchase and place 
at his disposal a small vessel to be used incidentally as a coast 
guard, but primarily to make frequent trips to Texas to super- 
vise its military administration. The depleted condition of the 
treasury made it impossible for the government to grant this 
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request.: Perhaps it was just as well. The General’s state of 
health since 1828 had been poor, and he was evidently subject 
to spells of fever, followed by periods of gloom and depression 
bordering upon melancholia. The documents show that, in spite 
of this, he was one of the busiest of men. All matters of coloniza- 
tion were referred to him; the usual procedure was for Alaman 
to refer all applications and correspondence from his office to 
the commissioner of colonization; Mier y Terdn made sug- 
gestions and recommendations, and then Alaman took final 
action. Usually, but not always, Alaman simply carried out 
Mier y Teran’s ideas by giving them official confirmation. In 
this way all government business affecting Texas was handled— 
contracts, Indian affairs, slavery, runaway slaves and free 
negroes, colonization projects, applications for land, and all 
manner of disputes.2 The final plan of Mexican colonization 
was presented by Mier y Teran in April, 1831. He hoped to 
establish five hundred Mexican families each at Galveston, 
Lavaca, and Tenoxtitlan. The government had the land and 
some money to put the plan into operation, but the state gov- 
ernors were not willing to codperate, and without this codpera- 
tion there was no way to induce the families to emigrate.* 
Mier y Teran’s activities during 1831 and 1832, in connection 
with the execution of the Law of April 6, 1830, make up a part 
of a story which has been told many times. Hence, it is not the 
purpose of this chapter to repeat the details of that series of 
events ordinarily referred to as the “Disturbances of 1832.” It 
will be necessary, however, to make frequent references to those 
events in order to show how they were affected by the general 
policy and specific decisions of the commissioner of colonization. 
We have seen that in carrying out the military measures of the 


1Mier y Teran to Alaman, November 15, 1830, in Archivo General de 
México, Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 7, op. mi. 1836; Facio to Alaman, December 
30, 1830, and April 16, 1831, Mexico, Department of Fomento, legajo 5, 
expediente 33. The University of Texas (West) Transcripts. 

2Archivo de la Secretaria de Fomento, Colonizacién, Legajos I, V, and 
VI, The University of Texas (West) Transcripts, 1830; The William R. 
Manning Transcripts, Relaciones Exteriores, 1830; Communicién de 
Don Lucas Alamdn remitiendo 9 representaciones solicitando colonizar la 
Provincia de Texas, MS., in La Biblioteca del Museo Nacional, Mexico, 
Papeles de Texas, Legajo 51, Expediente 7, nim. 25, una foja, 1830. 

’Mier y Teran to Governor of Coahuila and Texas, April 18, 1831, in 
Archivo de la Secretaria de Fomento, Colonizacién, Legajo 5, Expediente 
34, The University of Texas (West) Transcripts. See also Papeles de 
Texas, MSS., Legajo 51, Expediente 7, nim. 60, in La Biblioteca del Museo 
Nacional, Mexico. 
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law, he encircled the settlements of Texas with a ring of gar- 
risons. Troubles which followed naturally group themselves 
into four fields of inquiry which will be considered under the 
following captions and in the order named: (1) The 
“squatters” in East Texas; (2) Colonel John Davis Bradburn; 
(3) George Fisher; and (4) The Disturbances at Andahuac.* 

The scattered settlers in East Texas have been mentioned 
a number of times in this study. Most of them had merely 
drifted into the country; their infiltration into East Texas 
possibly began early in the nineteenth century. There were 
among them some farmers, some Indian traders, and a few ad- 
venturers. They were more or less organized into groups with 
some form of local government. Their principal settlements 
were at Ais, Tenaha, Sabine, and Atascosito. Besides these, 
there was a group on the San Jacinto River, whose settlement 
had no name. This group was incorporated into Austin’s first 
colony. None of the other settlements was located within the 
boundaries of any of the land grants. The settlers had no titles 
to their lands, and unfortunately, most of them were located 
near the boundary, which was forbidden territory. As the 
value of their investments in improvements increased, and as 
Mexico’s policy of colonization became more and more re- 
stricted, they became more anxious for titles to their holdings. 

Colonel Ahumada,’ who inspected the scattered settlements 
east of Nacogdoches in 1827, reported that there were 178 
families who had made improvements but who did not hold 
titles to their lands. Most of them explained their presence in 
East Texas by impulse of Austin’s announcements in 1821. They 
had started to join him, but upon their arrival in East Texas, 
they had heard that he was in Mexico and had just stopped 
where they were. They declared, for the most part, that they 
had made their improvements before the national colonization 


4Edna Rowe, “The Disturbances at Andhuac in 1832,” in Quarterly 
of the Texas State Historical Association, VI, 265-299, is a detailed account 
of Bradburn’s actions. This is greatly supplemented by E. C. Barker’s 
The Life of Stephen F. Austin, 374-403, and his Mexico and Texas, 101-118. 
An interesting and excellently written biography of George Fisher is that 
by Bessie Lucille Letts, (Thesis, 1928) MS., The University of Texas 
Library. Besides the sources used by these writers, several volumes of 
documents in El Archivo General de la Nacion, Mexico, and Papeles de 
Texas in La Biblioteca del Museo Nacional have an consulted in the 
preparation of this chapter. 

5Colonel Ahumada had gone to Nacogdoches at the son of the Fredonian 
Rebellion. The “squatters” had opposed this uprising. E. C. Barker, The 
Iife of Stephen F. Austin, 192, 200-201, 378. 
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law of 1824, which forbade border and coastal settlements.® 
Through Austin’s efforts, the settlers at Atascosito were prom- 
ised titles by both the state and federal governments in 1828. 
The other settlements were approved by President Victoria, 
the same year.’ Apparently, the only thing lacking was for the 
state to grant their titles. 

In June, 1828, Mier y Teran had manifested an interest in 
the “squatters.” Various references to the scattered families, 
illegally introduced into Texas, in the diaries kept by him and 
by Sanchez have been noted. On June 24, he wrote to Governor 
Viesca from Nacogdoches, calling his attention to the plight of 
these settlers and suggesting that land should be granted to 
Peter Ellis Bean for the purpose of colonizing them legally.* 
Then, in March, 1830, before the passage of the Law of April 6, 
1830, he had suggested to Alaman that all families and tribes 
illegally introduced into Texas be gathered into the territory 
between the Sabine and the Neches, from the origin of 
these two streams south to where the Neches joins the Angelina. 
He called Alaman’s attention to the seriousness of having so 
many illegal settlers scattered about, and suggested that the 
federal government should take a hand in the matter.® After 
the passage of the law, he turned to Austin. On August 20, 
1830, he wrote Austin at length, urging that he fill his unex- 
pired contracts with the settlers on the eastern border. Austin 
replied that it simply could not be done. These settlers had 
invested years of labor in the improvement of their lands and 
would not leave them. Moreover, they should not be asked to 
leave; both federal and state governments had duly approved 
these settlements, and the people should be put at rest by giving 
them titles without further delay.’ 


6The national colonization law of 1824 had reserved to the federal gov- 
ernment iand within twenty leagues of the international boundary and 
within ten leagues of the coast. J. A. Mateos, Historia Parlamentaria, II, 
807; H. P. N. Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 97-98. 

7E. C. Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin, 378; see editorial on these 
settlements in The Texas Gazette, July 3, 1830. 

8Mier y Teran to J. M. Viesca, Nacogdoches, June 24, 1828, in Archivo 
General de México, Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 7, op. mil. 1836. The University 
of Texas (Barker) Transcripts. 

®Mier y Teradn to Alaman, Matamoros, March 15, 1830, ibid. A photo- 
static copy of a rough sketch of the region suggested for this colony, based 
upon Mier y Teran’s expeditions in 1828, accompanies the transcript of 
this letter. 

10K. C. Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin, 314, 318. This bit of 
correspondence reveals more than is on the surface. It was to Austin’s 
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Juan Antonio Padilla, secretary of state for Coahuila and 
Texas, was appointed general land commissioner for the depart- 
ment of Texas in 1828. For various reasons he was delayed in 
setting out on his labors and did not reach Nacogdoches until 
February, 1830. Before he could organize his office and begin 
work, he was arrested for embezzlement and murder, and his 
commission was suspended. This caused much excitement among 
the border settlers, who suspected that Padilla’s arrest was a 
pretext to avoid granting them titles to their holdings. To 
allay this feeling among them, the governor hastened to appoint 
J. Francisco Madero, of Coahuila, to the vacancy." 

Meanwhile, Mier y Teradn had established the garrison of 
Andahuac at the head of Galveston Bay. One of the objects of 
this garrison was to control the entrance to the unorganized 
East Texas settlements. Unfortunately, the command of this 
important post fell to Colonel John Davis Bradburn.** His ego- 
tistic manner and arbitrary acts furnished the occasion for 
the first outburst of wrath at the restrictions imposed by the 
Law of April 6, 1830. He was grotesquely unsuited for the 
position.** Mier y Teran thoroughly understood the importance 
of the command at Anahuac and doubtless knew something of 
Bradburn’s personal traits. He instructed him with the greatest 
care. “The continual proofs,” he wrote Bradburn, “that you 


interests to increase the population of Texas, and hence the value of his 
holdings. Simply to move settlers from one part of Texas to another meant 
no increase in the total population of the department. On the other hand, 
Mier y Teran was working to offset the Anglo-American preponderance. 
If he could satisfy Austin with settlers already in Texas, it would be a 
step in that direction. 

11] bid., 378-379. 

12Bradburn, a native of Kentucky, accompanied Mina on his expedition 
to Mexico in 1817. After the revolution, he remained in the country and 
became an officer in the army of the Republic of Mexico. He joined Mier 
y Teran at Matamoros early in 1830. He had before his appointment to 
Andhuac made a trip to New Orleans, possibly for the purpose of collecting 
information on conditions at that place as they affected Texas. H. Austin 
to Stephen F. Austin, Matamoros, July 2, 1830, in E. C. Barker (ed.) The 
Austin Papers, II, 485-437; Mier y Teran to Facio, May 20, 1830, in Archivo 
General de Mexico, Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 7, op. mil. 1836, The University 
of Texas (Barker) Transcripts. 

13“Perhaps because he was an American dealing with his fellow-coun- 
trymen, Bradburn was less tactful than the Mexican officers. Perhaps 
trouble would have developed at Andhuac anyway, for in some ways the 
situation was more difficult in East Texas than elsewhere. Whatever 
might be the truth as to these matters of speculation, the evidence indicates 
that Bradburn was puffed up with his own authority and that his disposi- 
aoe autocratic and domineering.” E. C. Barker, Mexico and Texas, 
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have given of your zeal for the welfare of the Mexican Republic, 
have determined me to place you at the head of the detachment 
and military establishment of Galveston.” Bradburn was to 
establish himself and erect barracks on the bay shore at the 
mouth of the Trinity River. This location was not within the 
limits of any active empresario and could be taken, under the 
law, for federal purposes. In the building of the barracks, 
Bradburn should employ carpenters and workmen from the 
adjacent settlement of Atascosito, about fifteen miles distant. 
He should make every effort to establish friendly relations with 
the inhabitants, and maintain harmony among them, and was 
to assure them that his object was their protection. The troops 
would provide a market for the surplus products of the settlers. 
Bradburn was to urge the settlers to take advantage of the 
commercial privileges of the Law of April 6, 1830, by engaging 
in the coasting trade with Mexican states to the south; their 
lumber and cotton would both find a ready market in Mexico. 
He was to notify the local alcaldes of his arrival and see to it 
that the soldiers in no way interfered with the civil adminis- 
tration, not even to assist in executing the laws. The settlement 
at Atascosito, Mier y Teran explained, had been formed by 
accretions from the United States; the settlers, despite the fact 
that their settlement was unauthorized originally, had been 
assured of titles to their lands. They had been put to some 
expense, and Bradburn was to assure them that their interests 
were safe and that they were to be put to no expense in ne- 
gotiating through him for their titles. The colonists were to 
be encouraged to study Spanish, since it would soon become the 
official language. Families already in were to be settled at 
Galveston, but no new families were to be admitted, nor any 
negro slaves. Bradburn should explore and thoroughly fa- 
miliarize himself with the country between the Trinity and the 
Sabine. He should encourage the soldiers to raise beans and 
corn and thus set an example to the Mexican colonists who 
were expected shortly. In dealing with both the Anglo- 
Americans already in the district and the Mexicans expected 
to arrive soon, Bradburn was to impress upon them that there 
would be no empresario contracts for settlement, but that all 
matters of colonization in the coastal area were subject to 
federal regulations. Finally, he must maintain the strictest 


a 
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discipline among his men and personally see to it that they 
kept themselves free of entanglements with the settlers.'* 

Bradburn was to have two assistants at Galveston, or 
Anahuac. Lieutenant Juan Maria Pacho, of the Matamoros 
headquarters detachment, was selected paymaster, and José 
Rincén was appointed second in command to assist in any way 
he might be needed. Bradburn left Matamoros on November 17, 
1830, with his two assistants, twenty-one men and two officers 
from the Twelfth Permanent Battalion, one corporal and twelve 
soldiers from the active battalions of Tampico and Tuxpan, 
and six presidiarios. He would be joined later by thirty or forty 
men from the presidial company of La Bahia. 

Bradburn was established at Andhuac when Madero arrived 
at San Felipe on January 14, 1831. The new land commissioner 
published in The Texas Gazette a notice of his plans. His in- 
tention was to begin on the Trinity River, making his head- 
quarters at the home vf George Orr, and after concluding 
surveys, to issue titles of ownership to the “squatters”; and 
after finishing there to proceed to the border settlements.’ 
Bradburn saw Madero’s notice and wrote to inform him that 
it would be a violation of the Law of April 6, 1830, as well as of 
the provisions of the national colonization law, which reserved 
the coast and border lands, for him to issue titles.’ This was 
an independent action on Bradburn’s part, although he stated 
to Madero that he was acting under instructions from General 
Mier y Teran.’* On the same day that Bradburn wrote Madero, 
he sent Mier y Teran a copy of Madero’s notice in the news- 
paper. This was the commissioner’s first information on 
Madero’s activity.*° Bradburn wrote, “My instructions do not 


14Mier y Teradn to Bradburn, October 4, 1830, in Archivo General de 
Mexico, Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 14, op. mil. 1830, The University of Texas 
(Hatcher) Transcripts. 

15Mier y Terdn to Bradburn, October 4, 1830; to Pacho, October 15, 1830; 
Alexander Ybarey, Captain of the port of Matamoros, to Mier y Terdan, 
November 18, 1830, ibid; The Texas Gazette, November 6, 1830. 

16Spanish Records, General Land Office of Texas, Vol. 44, 1-15; The Texas 
Gazette, January 15, 1831. 

17Bradburn to Madero, Anahuac, January 25, 1831, ibid., 44, p. 21. 

18This was true only in a general sense. Bradburn was to enforce the 
provisions of the Law of April 6. His direct instructions, however, were 
to be issued through Colonel de las Piedras at Nacogdoches, and Colonel 
Elosua at Béxar. Mier y Teran to Bradburn, October 4, 1830, as cited. 

19Bradburn to Mier y Teran, January 24, 1831, in the ——* Collection, 
Yale University Library. The University of Texas Microfilm 
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cover this case. What shall I do? I sent Dominguez to Madero 
with a letter inviting him to an interview.” ‘When Mier y 
Teran received the clipping from the newspaper and Bradburn’s 
letter, he immediately wrote to the governor of Coahuila and 
Texas and asked that in view of the provisions of the Law of 
April 6, 1830, Madero’s commission be declared inoperative in 
the twenty frontier and ten littoral leagues.*° Governor Viesca 
replied that Madero’s intention was to establish only those 
families 5; oved by the federal government in 1828, but that 
he dia 0. consider Madero’s commission, in any event, con- 
trary to the provisions of the Law of April 6.2‘ Mier y Teran, 
in reporting this information to the federal government, said 
that in his opinion the settlers should be confirmed in their 
holdings, but because of their location, they should be confirmed 
by a federal and not a state commissioner. His reasoning was 
that for the state to take action was a violation of the national 
colonization law as well as the Law of April 6, 1830.”? 
Meanwhile, at the scene of the encounter between the federal 
military official and the state land commissioner, there was 
being enacted a series of events based on the same differences 
of opinion. Madero replied to Bradburn’s first letter that it 
was not his intention to confirm the titles of any of the in- 
habitants who had entered Texas after the passage of the 
Law of April 6. Bradburn then invited Madero to a conference 
and, four days later, ordered him to suspend operations until 
he should receive orders from the federal government. Madero 
replied that the settlers with whom he intended to deal had been 
approved by both state and federal governments as the coloniza- 
tion law required; therefore he would proceed with his com- 
mission. His commission, he argued, was not contrary to the 
Law of April 6. Bradburn’s reply was that the Law of April 6, 
1830, annulled the resolutions of 1828, which approved the 
settlements. To this, Madero expressed his intention of com- 
plying with the Law of April 6, but not with Bradburn’s inter- 
pretation. “Your interpretation,” he wrote, “gives the law an 
ex post facto effect.” The situation reached a crisis on February 


20Mier y Teran to Alaman, February 9, 1831, in Archivo de la Secretaria 
de Fomento, Colonizacién, Legajo 6, Expediente 36, The University of Texas 
(West) Transcripts. 

21J, M. Viesca to Mier y Terdn, February 19, 1831, ibid., Legajo 5, 
Expediente 34. 

22Mier y Teran to Alaman, February 21 and 28, ibid. 
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13, when Bradburn arrested Madero and his surveyor, José 


Maria Carbajal.?* 

Bradburn can possibly be excused for wanting to hold up 
Madero’s activities until he could obtain a superior ruling. 
Madero was commissioned to grant titles; had Bradburn al- 
lowed him to proceed until communications from higher offi- 
cials arrived, it would have been too late to take any action 
other than to revoke the titles. Mier y Teran agreed with 
Bradburn’s interpretation of the Law of April 6, but he did 
not approve the arrests of Madero and Carbajal. As soon as 
he learned of this precipitate action he ordered Elosua to see 
that the men were released at once,”* but Madero also was to sus- 
pend his activities in the coastal reserve. 

Madero made no further effort to issue titles, but before 
leaving the field of action he established an ayuntamiento at 
Atascosito, which he renamed, “Village of the Most Holy Trinity 
of Liberty.”** Bradburn held that this action was outside 
Madero’s jurisdiction, since Atascosito was within the ten league 
coast reserve. He annulled Madero’s action and established, 
instead, with Mier y Terdn’s approval, an ayuntamiento at 
Andahuac.”* This unfortunate conflict between the federal mili- 
tary authority and the state civil officials ended for the time 
all hopes of the “squatters” to obtain titles to their holdings. 
They had no patience with Bradburn. His interference, they 
felt, “had snatched from their very hands the titles to their 
lands and security for the accumulations of years of laborious 
effort.’* Still, Bradburn’s principle was in accord with that 


23The correspondence for this paragraph is in the Spanish Records, 

General Land Office of Texas, Vols. 44 and 53. Bradburn to Madero, 

January 25, 1831, Vol. 44, p. 21; Madero to Bradburn, January 28, p. 22; 

Bradburn to Madero, January 29, p. 23; Madero to Ramén Musquiz, Feb- 

ruary 1, p. 24; Bradburn to Madero, gr 3, p. 26; Madero to Brad- 
os 


burn, February 6, p. 27; Mier y Teran to Elosua, February 10, Vol. 53, 
p. 161; Bradburn to Mier y Teran, March 4, 1831, MS., in Wagner Collection. 

24Mier y Teran to Elosua, March 26, 1831, ibid., 44, - 33; Mier y Teran 
to Alaman, March 24, and 26, and April 25, 1831, in Archivo de la Secre- 
taria de Fomento, Colonizacién, Legajo 6, Expediente 36, The University 
of Texas (West) Transcripts. 

25Almost immediately shortened to Liberty: J. Francisco Madero to 
Ram6én Misquiz, “Liberty,” May 9, 1831, General Land Office of Texas, 
Vol. 44, p. 75. 

2¢Hugh B. Johnston, Alcalde of Liberty, to Ramén Mutsquiz, December 
18, 1831, including copies of correspondence from Mier y Teran to Bradburn, 
= = Bradburn to Johnston, November 17, 1831, ibid., Vol. 53, pp. 

27E. C. Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin, 380. 
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of his superior officer. He had been somewhat drastic in his 
action and had anticipated Mier y Teran; but the final results 
must have inevitably been the same. Had Madero begun work 
at Nacogdoches, the probabilities are that a similar conflict would 
have developed with De las Piedras. Bradburn and Madero were 
simply reflecting a more serious conflict of opinion between 
Mier y Teran and Governor Viesca. They, in turn, represented 
a conflict, unavoidable in its nature, when federal military au- 
thority was extended over a region which under normal cir- 
cumstances would have been subject only to state civil authority. 
Bradburn did his duty as he saw it, but the man himself and 
his later actions make his censure for what he did in 1831 all 
the more rigorous. 

“One is tempted to speculate upon what might have 
happened had all Teran’s commanders been Mexicans, 
because the Mexican officers in Texas seem to have been 
uniformly men of discretion, and, with the possible ex- 
ception of Colonel Piedras at Nacogdoches, the colonists 
respected and liked them.”** 

This extract will serve to introduce another non-Mexican 
officer in Texas. George Fisher was not one of Mier y Teran’s 
military commanders, but he was appointed to an important 
position, and like Bradburn, was soon in trouble with the Anglo- 
Americans. Mexico’s tariff administration during the period of 
this study is an intricate subject, and one that has not been 
satisfactorily worked out. The only legal port in Texas for 
many years was San Bernard, a coastal region rather than a 
definite location. It was established by royal decree in 1805, 
and renewed by the Spanish cortes, in 1820. There was no 
custom house at the mouth of the San Bernard, and ships having 
business in Texas after the beginning of Anglo-American 
colonization used any convenient shore for landing and taking 
on goods. Stephen F. Austin, in February, 1825, petitioned the 
government for the legalization of the port of Galveston, and 
about a year later, this was done. A federal act of September, 
1823, had exempted the settlers in Texas from the payment of 
duties for seven years, and the government had made no move 
to establish customs officials in Texas until near the expiration 


of the term of exemption.” 


28E. C. Barker, Mexico and Texas, 104. 
297bid., 107-108. 
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In May, 1830, “Colonel” George Fisher*® appeared in Texas 
as collector for the port of Galveston. He went first to San 
Felipe de Austin, where he discussed colonization and tariff 
matters with the empresario. Fisher notified the editor of The 
Texas Gazette that he would establish a custom house tem- 
porarily at the mouth of the Brazos River, that he would place 
a deputy on Galveston Island, and that vessels entering the 
port must present manifests of cargo, and that passengers must 
have passports. Since the colonists were as yet exempt from 
paying duty on goods for their own consumption, Fisher’s task 
would be confined to collecting tonnage duties on vessels enter- 
ing his jurisdiction, issuing clearance papers, and preventing 
the introduction of goods intended for trading with the in- 
habitants of the interior states who did not enjoy the privilege 
accorded the colonists of using duty-free goods. It can be seen 
that Fisher was of an officious inclination and showed every 
disposition to exalt his office.** 

Fisher had not more than begun his activities when General 
Mier y Teran suspended the custom house at Galveston. On 
May 24, the commandant general wrote to Fisher that he 
thought the admission of foreign goods to the coasting trade 
by the Law of April 6, 1830, rendered the custom house un- 
necessary.** Stephen F. Austin agreed with Mier y Teran that 
it was better to delay the establishment of a permanent custom 
house in Texas. Later, he said that he thought the collector ap- 
pointed for the custom house when it was established should 
be a Mexican by birth and a man “of great calm and much 


30Fisher, a Serbian, became a naturalized citizen of the United States 
in 1822. Later he went to Mexico, where he met Lorenzo de Zavala and 
José Antonio Mexia; through them he became interested in Texas. In 1829, 
he became a naturalized citizen of Mexico. It is likely that Zavala, at 
the time he was minister of the treasury, gave him his appointment as 
collector for the custom house at Galveston. Bessie Lucille Letts, George 
Fisher, MS., 5-25. 

31K. C. Barker, Mexico and Texas, 108; E. C. Barker, The Life of Stephen 
F. Austin, 380-381; Bessie Lucille Letts, George Fisher, 26-36. 

32Mier y Teran to Fisher, May 24, 1830, in The Austin Papers, II, 394- 
395; Fisher to A. M. Voss, July 21, 1830, in Relaciones Exteriores, Mexico, 
Asuntos Varios, 1830 4 1834, caja 2. The University of Texas (Barker) 
Transcripts. Fisher claimed that because of a letter he wrote to Zerecero, 
which was introduced later in Zerecero’s conspiracy trial, he was a victim 
of Article 4 of the Plan of Jalapa. Mier y Teran in writing to Alaman, 
July 5, 1830, however, said that he had taken steps to suspend the custom 
house at Galveston before he knew about the letter to Zerecero. Ibid. See 
also Mier y Terdn to Samuel M. Williams, October 22, 1830, in The Texas 
Gazette, November 21, 1830. 
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prudence,” and that Fisher did not possess those qualities.** 
Mier y Teran’s action was the suspension of the custom house, 
however, and not an expression of personal animus against 
Fisher. His only resources for the payment of his troops at 
this time were the receipts of the custom house at Matamoros. 
Had he seen his way clear to continue Fisher, or any collector 
for that matter, under the law, doubtless he would have done 
so. Henry Austin, who was operating a steamboat on the Rio 
Grande, wrote from Matamoros: 


“The receipts of this custom house are the only re- 
sources for the payment of the troops in this depart- 
ment, the Gen] [Mier y Teran] probably suspects that 
heretofore not one half the legal duties have gone to 
acct of Govt and seems determined that in future every 
dollar shall be secured his troops perform the duty of 
French Gens d’Arms every point is guarded and the 
soldiers appear to be converted into custom house 
officers.’’** 


After Fisher’s services as collector of the port of Galveston 
were terminated, the ayuntamiento of San Felipe de Austin 
employed him as secretary for a short time. That body soon 
dismissed him because, as the record declares, he abstracted 
documents from the archives for the purpose of misrepresenting 
its acts and intentions to the federal government. On October 
16, he wrote General Mier y Teran expressing his uneasiness 
“in case I should have to remain in this place, giving advices 
to the Supreme Government of the happenings on this coast.”’** 
Soon after he wrote this letter he went to Matamoros, where 
he took up his residence in November, 1830.*° Here he laid his 
case before the commissioner of colonization. Mier y Teran 
had already received an exposition from the ayuntamiento of 
San Felipe, and Stephen F. Austin had written Alaman. Alaman 
forwarded this letter to Mier y Terdn, and to all interested 
parties the commissioner of colonization gave the same answer. 
He positively disclaimed any authority whatsoever in the matter 
of Fisher’s trouble with the ayuntamiento and advised that 


38Austin to Mier y Teran, [About August 1, oo in The Austin Papers, - 
II, 461-462; and September 17, 1830, ibid., 483-486 

34H, Austin to - F. Austin, Matamoros, July 2, 1830, in The Austin 
Papers, I}, 4385-436 

35Fisher to Mier y, Teran, October 16, 1830, in Relaciones Exteriores, 
Mexico, Asuntos Varios, 1830 4 1834, caja 2. The University of Texas 
(Barker) Transcripts; The Texas Gazette, October 23, 1830. 


8¢Bessie Lucille Letts, George Fisher, Chapter II. 
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both sides in the controversy direct their complaints to the 
political chief at Béxar.*” 

Fisher remained in Matamoros, where he managed a printing 
press, wrote for a newspaper, and served as a public interpreter 
and notary public, until September, 1831. By that time the 
government had decided to establish a custom house in Texas, 
and Mier y Teran ordered Fisher to embark shortly for Gal- 
veston Bay to establish a custom house on Point Bolivar at 
the entrance of the port of Galveston. Juan M. Pacho, Brad- 
burn’s paymaster, was named chief clerk under Fisher, and 
Lieutenant Juan Iberri Landavaco was put in command of a 
military guard for the establishment. Fisher was to establish 
a branch office at the mouth of the Brazos to prevent clandestine 
introduction and to collect duties and make regular reports 
of his activities to the Minister of the Treasury, the Commissary 
General of San Luis Potosi, and to the Commandant General 
of the Eastern Interior Provinces. He was to appoint an as- 
sistant collector for the office at the mouth of the Brazos; Fisher 
named Francisco Masue y Duclor, a clerk in the custom house 
at Matamoros, to this post.** 

Mier y Teran then notified the officials at Béxar and Stephen 
F. Austin at San Felipe that Fisher was returning to Texas 
to establish a custom house at Galveston. He requested Austin 
to use his influence that the objects of the law and the increase 
in the public treasury should be realized; “causing particularly 
that the personal occurences with said collector Fisher be for- 
gotten, as they can have no influence in the exercise of the office 
which the government has given him.” To Fisher he recom- 
mended that he should contribute to the objects of the establish- 
ment “by desisting from all questions upon the past, and limit- 
ing yourself to the duties of your office, without mixing them 
with those of the service of municipalities or private individuals, 
whence former difficulties resulted.”* 


37Austin to Alaman, October 18, 1830, in The Austin Papers, II, 512-515; 
Mier y Teran to Alaman, February 16, 1831, in Relaciones Exteriores, 
Mexico, Asuntos Varios, 1830 4 1834, caja 2. The University of Texas 
(Barker) Transcripts; to Austin, January 5, 1831, in The Austin Papers, 
II, 576-577; E. C. Barker, “Minutes of the Ayuntamiento of San Felipe de 
ii oo in The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXII, 354, 

38Mier y Terdn to Fisher, September 27, 1831, in Archivo General de 
Mexico, Guerra, Legajo 1, op. mil. 1835. The University of Texas (Barker) 
Transcripts; Bessie Lucille Letts, George Fisher, 76. 

89Bessie Lucille Letts, George Fisher, 75-77; Mier y Terdn to George 
Fisher, October 3, 1831, in The Texas Gazette, January 10, 1832. 
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After these preliminary precautions, the commandant general 
decided to supervise personally the establishment of the custom 
house, and on November 9, he and Fisher arrived at Anahuac. 
On the twentieth, he wrote to Austin, who was convalescing 
from a recent illness, and expressed his regret that they could 
not meet and talk over the affairs of Texas. In justifying the 
establishment he was making, he said that he realized that the 
irregular coast of Texas provided many anchorages. This, to- 
gether with the attitude of the inhabitants of Texas, due to 
mistaken ideas and apprehensions concerning the custom house, 
might cause trouble. He explained that the law allowed the free 
importation of provisions into Texas and that those articles 
which were not prohibited were not introduced in sufficient 
quantities to require a custom house. It was necessary, how- 
ever, to guard the coast to prevent their being introduced 
through Texas into the other states of Mexico. Concerning 
Fisher’s appointment, he said that the collector had promised 
to forget the past and to direct his attention solely to the ad- 
ministration of the custom house. He urged Austin to use his 
influence to soothe any resentment which the colonists felt to- 
ward Fisher. If trouble should arise, however, he wanted to 
be notified of it through Bradburn, in order that it might be 
quickly settled.*° 

General Mier y Teran approved the renting of two houses at 
Anahuac to be used temporarily by Fisher and his assistant. 
He then urged Fisher to have houses constructed on Point 
Bolivar and the Brazos Bar as soon as possible. He extended 
the jurisdiction of the local authorities at Anahuac to include 
all the Texas coast west from Point Bolivar to the Sabine River, 
and ordered Fisher to refer all civil cases to these authorities. 
He then instructed Bradburn to notify those who had been 
collecting duties at Andhuac and at the mouth of the Brazos 
to turn the funds over to Fisher.*t The General, feeling that 
he had thus insured a peaceful beginning for the establishment, 
left for Matamoros on November 24.*? 


40Mier y Terdn to Austin, November 20, 1831, in The Austin Papers, 
II, 708-709; to Alaman, Brazo de Santiago, October 30, 1831, MS., in the 
archives of Hospital de Jests, in El Archivo General de la Nacién, Legajo 
416, Expediente 1. 

41Mier y Teran to Fisher, November 19, 1831, in Archivo General de 
Mexico, Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 1, op. mil. 1835. The University of Texas 
(Barker) Transcripts. 

42Father Miguel Muldoon to Stephen F. Austin, Andhuac, November 
28, 1831, in The Austin Papers, II, 711-713. Father Muldoon gives us an 
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Since neither Duclor nor Landavaco had arrived from Mata- 
moros, it was arranged that a detachment of about twenty 
soldiers from the garrison at Andhuac should be stationed tem- 
porarily as guards at the mouth of the Brazos. On November 
24, the day that General Mier y Teran left, Fisher issued an 
order that the officer in charge of this guard should see to it 
that all ship captains who intended to proceed up the Brazos 
with cargo should go to Anahuac to enter and clear their ves- 
sels, and all merchants should go there to bond their merchan- 
dise. This order met with instant disapproval. The colonists, 
realizing the impossibility of its execution, resented it; Austin 
declared that it was impracticable. During the weeks that fol- 
lowed a number of ships sailed out of the Brazos without paying 
duties or «2curing clearance papers. Three American schooners, 
the Tyson, the Sabine, and the Nelson, employed in trade be- 
tween New Orleans and Texas, were offenders. On December 
20, one of the guards stationed at the mouth of the Brazos was 
wounded by a shot from the Nelson.** 

Austin wrote Bradburn, “The officer at the mouth of the 
River has done his duty, so far as it was possible, I found that 
a Flame was Kindling which if not checked would very soon 
have removed the guard from this River and it would then 
have spread and soon reached Anahuac and Mr. Fisher. .. . I 
wrote to the officer at the mouth of the River and told him what 
the true state of things is. My advice is to let this River alone 
and let things go as they now are.’** He then wrote to the 
commandant general, “. . . all difficulties have been eliminated 
by the arrival of an agent from the custom house at the mouth 
of the River to discharge business there, and in Brazoria, in- 
stead of forcing the captains of boats and those interested to 
make the journey to Anahuac.”*> He asked Mier y Teran in this 


interesting glimpse of Mier y Teran in this letter. “The tasks of the 
General,” he wrote, “are Se in direct opposition to his desires and 
feelings permitted some Americans to take possession after his 
arrival, and ‘even encouraged [them].” See also, Mier y Terdn to Alaman, 
Matamoros, December 22, 1831, MS., in the archives of Hospital de Jests, 
in El Archivo General de la Nacién, Legajo 416, Expediente 1. 

43J, M. Montoya to Edward Livingston, Washington, D. C., April 9, 1832, 
in H. Ex. Doc., 25c., 2s., No. 351, p. 673. 

448. F. Austin to Sender, Brazoria, December 30, 1831, MS., in the 
Wagner Collection, Microfilm; see also Juan Austin to Juan Davis Brad- 
burn, Brazos Bar, December 27, 1831, ibid. 

45Austin to Mier y Terdn, January 8, 1832, in The Austin Papers, II, 
733-735. The agent was Juan Pacho. 
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letter not to give credit to any reports concerning the dis- 
turbances until he had seen him. The trouble was al! due, Austin 
said, to Fisher’s impracticable order, and signified no disloyalty 
to the government. 

Mier y Teran was thoroughly angry with Austin for recom- 
mending the suspension of the order of November 24. His reply 
was a rebuke for the disturbances and for Austin’s seeming 
ingratitude for the many favors which had been shown him and 
his colonists. He had strained his authority, he said, to secure 
these favors and pointed out many instances of his considera- 
tion. Although he had a commission from the government to 
establish the custom house at Galveston, he had waited more 
than a year before ordering its establishment. Only congress 
could establish ports, but, knowing what use was made of the 
Brazos, he had intended from the beginning to have a deputy 
collector there. This, in spite of the fact that the opening of 
the custom house at Galveston automatically closed all the other 
ports in Texas, had been allowed as a favor to Austin’s colonists 
who used the Brazos. A deputy collector [Duclor] had been 
appointed, but his arrival had been delayed by contrary winds. 
Why could they not have exercised a little patience? All Mexi- 
cans were subject to the tariff; duties were paid from Hudson’s 
Bay to the Horn; and only at Brazoria were they considered 
cause for violence. He particularly resented Austin’s letter to 
Bradburn. His dispositions for the future, notwithstanding, 
were not rash: he ruled that tonnage duties evaded by vessels 
in the Brazos were to be paid by the owners of the goods that 
were landed; that if any of the vessels implicated in the trouble 
in December. returned to a Texas port, they were to be seized 
and held until those who had wounded the soldier were sur- 
rendered for trial; and that tie customs officer destined for 
the Brazos should reside at Brazoria.*® 

Then he turned to Fisher. The order of November 24 had 
been “imprudent” ; Fisher had been too harsh, and his imprudent 
and precipitate actions were calculated to cause trouble. He 
stated that he had always thought the colonists were right in 
demanding that their commercial business be transacted at the 
mouth of the Brazos, or at Brazoria. He informed Fisher that 
Duclor had been instructed to present himself to Fisher for 


46Mier y Teran to Austin, January 27, 1832, in The Austin Papers, II, 
742-744. 
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orders; that Landavaco, with a small detachment, was march- 
ing overland; and that Lieutenant-Colonel Domingo Ugartechea 
had been appointed to serve as second in command to 
Bradburn.** 

A short time later, Mier y Teran received another letter from 
Austin. The people distrusted Fisher, Austin explained, and 
believed that he was using his office to retaliate for his humilia- 
tion the year before by the ayuntamiento of San Felipe. Al- 
though he realized he had compromised himself, Austin urged 
that he had advised the soldiers not to try to enforce the ob- 
jectionable order in the hope of preserving public tranquillity. 
The important thing was to calm the minds of the colonists, and 
this had been accomplished. 


“Today all are entirely calm, and it is very easy to 
prevent a repetition of similar. affairs by some very 
sensible, and in my opinion very necessary measures, 
which I will explain to you in person. One of them is 
the removal of Fisher from the office of administrator 
of Galveston.”’** 


Mier y Teran then wrote Fisher and cautioned him against 
stirring up the colonists by unjust or impolitic orders and giving 
them any cause to complain of infringement on their rights. 
He reproved Fisher for not attending a conference to which he 
had been invited. Finally, he ordered him to arrange for a 
branch office at Brazoria and even at San Felipe if necessary.*® 
In the light of these notes from Mier y Teran to Fisher, it is 
doubtful whether Fisher told Austin the truth when, after the 
death of Mier y Teran, he said that the commandant general was 
responsible for the order of November 24.°° 

Fisher and Bradburn wrangled over authority at Anahuac; 
the custom house was moved from Andahuac to Galveston Island. 


47Mier y Teradn to Fisher, February 9, 1832, in Archivo General de 
Mexico, Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 1, op. mil. 1835, The University of Texas 
(Barker) Transcripts. 
es aa" to Mier y Teran, February 5, 1832, in The Austin Papers, II, 

49Mier y kg to Fisher, February 19, 1832, in Bessie Lucille Letts, 
George Fisher, 9*-92. 

50“Fisher told me at Matamoros, that the untimely, impolitic, and im- 
practicable order issued by him on the 24th of November last, in relation 
to the Navigation of the Brazos River was dictated by General Teran 
himself, and cannot be charged to him, as he did but obey: In such case 
he has been very unfortunate, because the whole odium fell on his head.” 
Austin to Musquiz, July 28, 1832, in The Austin Papers, II, 825-828. 
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Ugartechea, who had been instructed by Mier y Teran to issue 
any orders which were not contrary to the best interests of the 
nation, allowed the establishment of a customs office at Brazoria. 
The ayuntamiento of San Felipe went on record, February 18, 
with the following: 


“This corporation would also respectfully represent, 
that the acts of the Administrator of the port of Gal- 
veston, have aroused the just indignation of the people 
in general, and particularly of the settlements of Ana- 
huac and Brazoria where the consequences of these acts 
have been more specifically felt. That indignation is 
not without a just cause, and the removal of this officer 
is generally desired: therefore the corporation most 
respectfully prays that he be removed, and that a 
Mexican be appointed in his place.” 


On April 14, Mier y Teran accepted Fisher’s resignation and 
suggested that he go to Matamoros. On June 27, he told Fisher 
that he would arrange a place for him in the custom house at 
that place.** 

We turn for a moment to Bradburn, whose unpopularity was 
increasing each day. In the spring of 1832, he arrested and 
imprisoned several citizens of Andhuac who had resisted his 
arbitrary acts. Among these were Patrick C. Jack, the charges 
against whom are not clear, and William B. Travis. Travis, as 
an attorney, undertook to recover two fugitive slaves from Brad- 
burn, and ended up in the guardhouse with Jack.*? Other ar- 


51Bessie Lucille Letts, George Fisher, 93-107. Mier y Terdn feared that 
the colonists would assassinate Fisher if he remained in Texas. Mier y 
Teran to Fisher, April 14, and May 31, 1832, in Archivo General de Mexico, 
Guerra, Frac. 1, Leg. 1, op. mil. 1835. The University of Texas (Barker) 
Transcripts. Besides the documents used by Miss Letts, Fisher’s complaints 
and opinions are revealed by the following correspondence: Fisher to Mier 
y Teran, January 8, 10, 18, and 14, 1832; Juan M. Pacho to Fisher, Boca 
del Rio, January 8, 1832, photostatic copies from the Wagner Collection. 
The University of Texas Archives. In his letter of January 8, Fisher 
opined that Austin would minimize the iniquities committed in his colony 
in order to pose as the Great Pacificator of Texas. (Note: This photo- 
graphed correspondence is a gift from Miss Letts. Evidently it was ob- 
tained after her thesis was presented.) 

52Mier y Teradn had noted and made comment on the “redundancy” of 
lawyers at Anahuac: Muldoon to Austin, November 28, 1831, in The Austin 
Papers, II, 711-718; and later he wrote to Governor Letona that he under- 
stood there were some men “with the title of lawyers” stirring up civil 
and political discord at Anahuac, and asked if state laws permitted 
“wandering foreigners, without domicile, and some even without a country, 
to practice law without a license.” See also his letter to Alaman, December 
22, 1831, as cited, for further comments on the lawyers in Texas. E. C. 
Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin, p. 387, n. 36. His position on the 
runaway slaves was the one he had maintained from the beginning—such 
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rests followed, and friends of the arrested men made peaceable 
but futile efforts to secure their release. Then, on June 4, a 
force started from Brazoria to effect their release by other 
means. Colonel Ugartechea, who was in command at the 
Velasco garrison, sent Lieutenant Dominguez with John Austin 
to urge Bradburn to release the prisoners. After an exchange 
of shots, Bradburn agreed to release the prisoners; but instead 
of complying with his promise, he took advantage of the time 
to strengthen his position. The insurgents then retired to a 
near-by camp on Turtle Bayou, sent John Austin to Brazoria 
to get some cannon that were there, and, to keep their attack 
from seeming a rebellion, drew up the Turtle Bayou Resolutions, 
declaring that they were followers of Santa Anna, then engaged 
in war with the government. 

Ugartechea refused to let Austin’s schooner leave the Brazos 
with the cannon to be used against Anahuac, and serious fight- 
ing followed. Both sides suffered considerable loss in a battle 
on June 26, and on the twenty-ninth, Ugartechea signed a capit- 
ulation allowing the garrison the honors of war and providing 
for the transportation of the soldiers to Matamoros. 

During the interval, Colonel De las Piedras, in command at 
Nacogdoches, had gone with a few men to investigate the 
trouble at Andhuac. His object, however, was peace, not war. 
He entered into an agreement with the Texans to turn the 
prisoners over to the civil authority for trial, to pay for private 
property which Bradburn had used, and to endeavor to obtain 
Bradburn’s removal from command. De las Piedras was con- 
vinced that hostility to Bradburn was the motive of the up- 
rising. He stated that Bradburn had committed grave im- 
prudences under the influence of a clerk named Ugarte, “a mean 
and meddlesome man.” He tactfully induced Bradburn to ask 
to be relieved and appointed Juan Cortina, Bradburn’s assistant, 
to command at Anahuac.* 

Mier y Teran received the news of these happenings more 
calmly than he might have done had his attention not been 


matters were the proper subject for diplomatic agents, and not for military 
officials, to handle. See the memorial of Ezekiel Hayes, New Orleans, May 
30, 1831; and Mier y Teran to Francisco Pizarro Martinez, August 15, 
1831, in Department of Fomento, Mexico, Legajo 7, Expediente 56. The 
University of Texas Transcripts; V. Filisola, La Guerra de Tejas, I, 169. 

53—. C. Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin, 387-388; Edna Rowe, 
“The Disturbances at Anahuac in 1832”; G. P. Garrison, Texas, 176-177; 
W. P. Webb, “Texas Collection,” in The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
XLII, 273-274. 
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directed to other matters, which to him were at that time more 
serious even than the affairs of Texas. He ordered Ugartechea 
to relieve Bradburn of his command and asked Austin to use 
his influence to allay excitement. On June 25, he wrote Austin: 


“T have received notice of a disturbance at Anahuac 
against Bradburn. . . . Ugartechea seems to be much 
better received, and I have instructed him to put him- 
self in complete accord with you. The affairs of Texas 
are understood by none but you and me, and we alone 
are the only ones who can regulate them; but there 
is time now to do no more than calm the agitations, 
something which can be readily accomplished because 
the objects for which they contend are definite and well 


defined.’’** 


Had these two men, the only ones who understood the affairs 
of Texas—the only ones who could regulate them—been on the 
ground, the story might be different. Austin was in Mexico, 
first at Saltillo as a member of the legislature, and later, in 
Matamoros. Mier y Teran was in southern Tamaulipas." He 
had instructed Bradburn to respect the civil authorities and 
conciliate the colonists. Austin, before leaving Texas, had had 
a conference with Bradburn and extracted from him a promise 
that he would obey his instructions. It seems that both men 
recognized in Bradburn a possible source of trouble. Colonel 
De las Piedras was convinced that the attack on Andhuac was 
a personal demonstration against Bradburn. Ramon Musquiz, 
the political chief at Béxar, after an extensive observation of 
the settlements, arrived at the same conclusion. Mier y Teran’s 
reception of the news, and his subsequent adjustments, indicate 
that he had the same impression. 

The expulsion of Bradburn was only the beginning of a series 
of events which resulted in the complete failure of Mier y 


54Mier y Teran to Austin, De trancito en la villa de Croix, June 25, 1832, 
in The Austin Papers, II, 799; see also, official note of the same date, 
p. 800; Mier y Teran to Ugartechea, and others [Austin, Bradburn, Cortina, 
and Duclor], Croix, June 29, 1832, ibid., 805-806. The translation used 
above is from E. C. Barker, Mexico and Texas, 114-115. It is not known 
how news of the happenings reached Mier y Teran. There is an undated 
account signed by Bradburn in the Wagner Collection, Yale University 
Library, The University of Texas Microfilm, giving his version of the 
happenings and, naturally, favorable to him. In the Nacogdoches Archives, 
Texas State Library, is an account to Mier y Teran written by De las 


Piedras, but this is dated July 12. This last named document, unless there 
is an error in the date, could not possibly have reached the commandant 


general before his death. 
55See below, Chapter VI. 
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Teran’s military dispositions. The other posts, one after an- 
other, were eventually abandoned. Their final evacuation is a 
part of another story, but brief mention will be made in the 
following chapter of their several later fortunes. It is necessary 
now to turn our attention to affairs in Mexico, and review that 
part of its political affairs which influenced the life of Mier 
y Teran and Texas. 


Chapter VI---Affairs In Mexico, 1831-1832 


Internal affairs in Mexico after February, 1832, were so 
turbulent that Mier y Teran was forced to give his entire at- 
tention to them. It was unfortunate for Texas-Mexican relations 
that the two men who best understood conditions in both coun- 
tries were forced by circumstances to be away from the scene 
of action in Texas at the very time that the guidance of both 
was sorely needed. Stephen F. Austin was a member of the 
state legislature in 1831 and 1832, and was attending its ses- 
sions when the final trouble with Bradburn came to a head in 
the spring of 1832. Mier y Teran, as commandant general of 
the Eastern Interior Provinces, was charged with the respon- 
sibility of maintaining order in Tamaulipas, Nuevo Le6én, and 
Coahuila and Texas. A brief glance at the political situation in 
Mexico will show why all his energies were needed in dis- 
charging that obligation. 

The Bustamante administration, which came into power in 
January, 1830, was confronted with a most embarrassing ques- 
tion. What was to be done with Guerrero? His election could 
not be declared illegal, because such a declaration would also 
disqualify Bustamante. Congress met the situation by declaring 
the deposed president morally incapable. This action was met 
with considerable opposition in the southern states of Mexico, 
where numerous parties arose favoring a general revolution 
on strictly federal principles. Juan Alvarez raised the standard 
of revolt, and in August, 1830, he was joined by Guerrero and 
his followers. The combined forces of these two leaders met 
with several successes, but in January, 1831, they were defeated 
at Chilpancingo by a government force under Nicolas Bravo. 
Guerrero then retired to Acapulco against the warnings of 
friends that the government was planning his destruction. Here 
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he was decoyed onto a ship, captured, and sent to Oaxaca for 
trial. On February 14, 1831, he was executed for directing revo- 
lutionary activities and heading rebel forces at Chilpancingo.* 

The national congress from 1829 to the end of 1830, taken 
as a whole, was not deserving of popular support. During the 
first session both houses were subservient to the demands of 
the executive. One of the first acts in 1830 was to legalize the 
revolution which had placed Bustamante in power. The Con- 
gress in 1831-1832 conducted itself with still greater sub- 
serviency to the will of the executive and the ministers of his 
department, “passing special laws, establishing special courts 
to terrorize those discontented with the existing order of things, 
giving the governzient almost unlimited powers, decreeing 
proscriptions, and rewarding crime. It permitted the executive, 
without protest, to modify or construe the laws at will.’ 

The judiciary was not at all free from the same kind of weak- 
ness that pervaded congress. The courts, from the lowest to 
the highest, lent themselves to subterfuge and chicanery to 
please the government and became its abject tools. The inde- 
pendence of the legislative and judicial powers no longer existed, 
and the people were actually at the mercy of the president and 
his cabinet. The administration was favored also by the support 
of the clergy and, of course, had the support of the military. 
Opponents of the government were mercilessly persecuted. Free- 
dom of the press soon ceased under a repressive system adopted 
by the minister of relations, Alaman; only those journals 
which supported the government were allowed to exist—the 
others were fined to death. Minor revolutions broke out in south- 
ern Michoacan and other parts of the south, as well as in 
México, San Luis Potosi, and Puebla. The parties concerned in 
such movements were either put to death, banished, or sentenced 
to long terms of imprisonment. Juan N. Rosains, of revolution- 
ary fame, Francisco Victoria, brother of the first president, and 
many others were shot for conducting these local uprisings. 
The despotism of the military is illustrated by the violence ex- 
hibited in the execution of a printer at Guadalajara by the 
commandant general, Inclan, for publishing an article attack- 
ing the military despotism of the government. This summary 


1Mier y Terén to Alaman, February 27, 1831, MS. in the archives of 
Hospital de Jesus, Archivo General de la Nacién, Legajo 416, Expediente 1; 
N. Zamacois, Historia de Méjico, XII, 22-23. 

*H. H. Bancroft, History of Mexico, V, 104. 
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action aroused a storm of protest in the states of Jalisco and 
Zacatecas; the national government was forced to intervene, and 
the commandant general was removed from command. These 
incidents seriously undermined the power and prestige of the 
government.’ Nevertheless, the military element gained a pre- 
ponderance in public affairs. 

Soon after the death of Guerrero, a new alignment of parties 
began to form. A reactionary group, favoring the administra- 
tion, became known as the ministeriales, or party of retrogres- 
sion. They consisted mostly of the clergy and the military. An 
opposition party formed in the state legislatures and in the 
national congress. This group was composed of moderates, 
originally Yorkists, and the more progressive members of the 
Scottish rite. They came to be known as hombres de progreso, 
the progressives. This group proposed to remedy by legal steps 
the evils which the despotic government forced upon the country, 
and looked forward to the elections of 1832 for success against 
the party in power. A third group, the party of revolution, was 
not organized formally, but operated in nearly all the states 
independently. It was made up of subordinate military officials 
and disaffected troops, who for various reasons and at different 
times during Bustamante’s administration raised the standard 
of revolt.* 


“Since the institution of the new government,” wrote 
H. G. Ward, “there has been a political conflict of un- 
exampled violence and exasperation between parties of 
nearly equal strength, the first consequences of which 
was to paralyze the energy of the government... and 
the ultimate effect a series of revolutions destructive 
of everything but the forms of the constitution. It is 
in the history of these recent commotions that political 
distinctions may be accurately learned.’”® 


The statement just quoted was written before the execution 
of Guerrero, but the general situation did not change. Stephen 
F. Austin, in February, 1831, writing to his secretary, said: 
“The parties of this country are not clearly defined and have 


3N. Zamacois, Historia de Méjico, 877-884; J. Suarez y Navarro, Historia 
de México, 248-251, 253-260; M. Rivera, Historia de Jalapa, II, 592-596; 
L. de Zavala, Ensayo Histérico, II, 312-313. 

4J. M. Mora, Obras Sueltas, I, pp. L, LXVII; H. H. Bancroft, History 
of Mexico, V, 106. 

5H. G. Ward, “Politics in Mexico,” in The North American Review, 
XXXI, 118. 
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not that definite and fixed character, nor permanency of purpose 
which parties generally have in other countries.”* Just as it 
is difficult to draw fine lines of distinction between party groups, 
so it is even more difficult to determine definitely the political 
faith of Mier y Teran. There seems to be no doubt that he 
originally was a member of the Scottish rite Masonic group.’ 
There seems to be ample evidence that he took no part in the 
political activities of this branch of the order, having retired 
from the scene before the rival groups assumed the aspect of 


party organizations. 

Dr. Mora, an ex-cleric, possibly knew more about the com- 
mandant general’s political principles than any of his con- 
temporaries. In 1837, he wrote: 


“In his political faith he was a progressive, and al- 
though until 1827 he had belonged to the Scottish rite 
and had committed grave errors, his brilliant talent 
and upright conduct made him realize quite early that 
he owed service only to his country; and he retired 
from the scene to become head of the boundary com- 
mission, retaining his friendships, renouncing the 
hatreds and bickerings of parties, and determined to 
be just to everyone. ... Neither the rebellion of Acor- 
dada, nor that of Jalapa, nor of any which followed, 
gained his approval; to all he refused his services, 
remaining at all times loyal to the recognized govern- 
ment, firm in the conviction that civil wars, only by 
exception, are a means of progress.’”® 


Lorenzo de Zavala, another contemporary, was unable to 
place him in any particular group: 


Austin to Samuel M. Williams, Saltillo, February 19, 1831, in The 
Austin Papers, II, 599-604. 

7J. A. Padilla to Austin, Saltillo, January 12, 1828; ibid., 5-6; L. de 
Zavala, Ensayo Historica, I, 347, 354; J. M. Bocanegra, Memorias, I, 392. 

8J. M. Mora, Obras Sueltas, I, pp. LVII-LVIII. 

“When Alaman, Zavala, and Mora wrote their gospels, they each sought 
a military hero. Alaman discovered his in Anastasio Bustamante, Zavala 
found his in Vicente Guerrero, and Mora his in Manuel de Mier y Teran. 
Three programs emerged. Zavala’s was founded in the development of 
land by agricultural exploitation, Alaman on the development of industry, 
and Mora in the authority of the state to control both agriculture and 
industry. Zavala looked to the United States for inspiration, Alaman to 
Europe, and Mora thought of internal control of wealth that already 
existed: the mines of Mexico and the accumulated wealth of the Church. 
Of the three heroes, Guerrero was the least cultured, but the most honest; 
Bustamante was the more militant, the more cruel, and the most disci- 
plined and compliant; and Mier y Terdn was the most cultured, the most 
refined, the most political—he was the true picture of the pure creole.” 
José C. Valadés, Santa Anna y la Guerra de Texas, 78-80. 
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“Mier y Teran is one of the personages who has most 
distinguished himself by his knowledge, his patriotic 
services, and his constant application to study. Of all 
the former patriots and Mexican independents, he is 
perhaps the least frank and most difficult to become 
acquainted with. Whether by a distrust which he feels 
for others or whether he wishes to appear incompre- 
hensible, there is noted in his conversation a certain 
reserve, an obscurity, which does not proceed from any 
lack of capacity to express himself. The manner in 
which he dissolved the congress at Tehuacan explains 
his character. Just the same, he is not a man of strong 
will, although he would thus appear at times. This re- 
serve, this ambiguity, does not invite the confidences 
of friendship, nor of parties; and perhaps explains 
why Teran has neither friends nor party.” 


It is possible that General Mier y Teran retained his Masonic 
affiliations without participating in the political activities of 
the two rival branches of the order: 


“It has often been said that no Free Mason can be 
lawfully punished for crime if the power of conviction 
or pardon rests in one or more members of the fraterni- 
ty. All intelligent Free Masons know this to be false; 
but in cases of purely political offense, Masonry has 
frequently been the means of saving life. Mr. Sterne 
being a Mason of high degree, his Masonic friends in 
New Orleans interceded for him through the agency 
of General Teran, who was also a Mason of high rank, 
and Teran procured his pardon. But his liberation was 
on parole not again to bear arms against the Mexican 
government, nor to aid its enemies.”?” 


At about the same time that Austin was elected a member 
of the state legislature, Mier y Teran was elected to represent 
the state of Mexico in the national congress. His pressing duties 
at Matamoros, however, his plans for Texas, and the wishes of 
Bustamante, all combined to keep him chained to his military 
post. The available correspondence does not reveal whether 
there was an opposition candidate, or whether party alignments 


°L. de Zavala, Ensayo Histérico, I, 150. Zavala was charged with the 
task of removing obstacles set up by the government against such enter- 
prises as the Galveston Bay and Texas Land Company. This, we have 
seen, he was unable to do. See above. 

10W. P. Zuber, “Captain Adolphus Sterne,” in The Quarterly of the 
Texas State Historical Association, II, 211-216. Sterne was one of the 
Fredonians captured by Ahumada’s troops in January, 1827; and on 
account of his smuggling munitions of war to the enemy, Ahumada excepted 
him from his compliance with Austin’s request to release his prisoners. 
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played any part in his being made the choice for the deputyship 
from his native state.* When, a few months later, Dr. Mora 
approached him on the matter of his political principles, he 
replied, “I am not a politician and I care naught for a political 
career which brings one nothing but cares and enmities. My 
profession is that of a soldier, and my pleasures are in the 
sciences which provide a peaceful, instructive, and agreeable 
life.”** Manuel Payno, who wrote a sketch of Mier y Teran at 
his grave in Padilla shortly after his death, said of his closing 
years: 


“IT judge that those two years which passed between 
the action at Tampico, until his return to Padilla, were 
happy ones, if it is possible that a man could be happy 
fighting misery and natural human caprice. If we 
judge by appearances, a man who fought bravely for 
the liberty of his country, who maintained constantly 
his dignity and energy, who kept himself clean and 
pure in the midst of political corruption, who pursued 
an independent course, and who employed the last third 
of his life in the learned applications of science, it 
seems that he must have found great reasons for sat- 
isfaction and tranquillity.” 


C. M. Bustamante was convinced that his interests were scientific 
rather than political. Shortly after his death, Bustamante 
wrote: 


“T saw him and heard him making observations on 
the mysteries of life, principally on the lights of as- 
tronomical science, a knowledge of which he possessed 
to a marvelous degree; on the revolution of the stars, 
on their attraction and their enormous distances which 
he could measure most exactly; I saw him out of his 
senses with joy in examining a plant, an insect, and 
in studying and searching for the author in the great 
book of nature.’’*+ 


11Mier y Teran to Austin, Matamoros, January 5, 1831, in The Austin 
Papers, II, 576-577; J. M. Tornel to Mier y Teradn, Baltimore, February 
5, 1831, in J. M. Bocanegra, Memorias, I, 550-552; Mier y Terdn to 
Alaman, February 27, 1831, as cited. 
. Py Teran to J. M. Mora, November 28, 1831, in Obras Sueltas, 

Museo Mexicano, II, 129. 

14La Marimba, July 13, 1832. The relations between Bustamante and 
Mier y Teraén were most cordial from the time of Teran’s appointment 
as commandant general of the Eastern Interior Provinces until his death. 
It was Bustamante, however, as will be shown, who prevented Mier y 
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To his brother, Juan de Mier y Teran, he wrote, a few days 
before his death, “Without ambition, without party, I uphold 
order and my duty . . . my love of humanity is my guiding 
star.” 

Yet this man who renounced all political affiliations, who 
preferred the life of a soldier and amateur scientist to a political 
career,'® who refused an appointment as a member of Busta- 
mante’s cabinet that he might get away from the scene of 
political strife was the choice of the stable elements for the 
presidency of the republic. The execution of Guerrero brought 
about a temporary lull in the revolutionary activities through- 
out Mexico. The majority of the people were willing to wait 
until September, 1832, when by legal means the administration 
might be changed. Stephen F. Austin, who kept in very close 
touch with political matters, reported in July, 1831: 


“Things in this country are very quiet, the Mexican 
Govt. appears to be settling down upon a more solid 
basis than heretofore—at least there is peace all over 
the nation,—the civil administration of Bustamte has 
acquired the public confidence to a great degree, and 
the probability is that there will be no more convul- 
sions until the next presidential election, which takes 
place in September 1832. How we shall get through | 
that God knows, but we hope for the best—The candi- 
dates are not fairly before the public I expect how- 
ever that Alaman, present Minister of state, Generals 
Teran, Bravo and Santana, will probably be of the 
number. The first never was a military man and is 
believed to be the most able statesman of the nation, 
the second the most scientific man that belongs to the 
army, the third is not much celebrated for common 
sence, and the last is a sort of Mad Cap difficult to 
class—The two first and the present vice president 
Genl. Bustamante have befriended me and protected 
my colony in many instances—They belong to that class 
of Mexican politicians who wish to improve, populate 
and civilize the nation so far as they dare attempt it 


Teran’s name being inscribed in the halls of congress along with the other 
revolutionary heroes. See Voz de la Patria, April 21, 1830, for Bustamante’s 
prophecy that Mier y Terdn would succeed in his task of saving Texas. 

15M. de Mier y Teran to Juan de Mier y Teran, June 26, 1832, in La 
Marimba, July 18, 18382. 

16At the very time that there was so much confusion over the results of 
the passage of the Law of April 6, 1830, Mier y Teran was making plans 
for the establishment of a museum of natural history in which would be 
displayed specimens from Texas and other parts of the republic under 
his command. Austin to Mier y Terdn, December 7, 1830. 
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particularly Alaman and Teran—It is quite doubtful 
whether Bustamante will be a candidate for reelec- 
tion, some doubt his eligibility on the ground that the 
president cannot be reelected to a second term untill 
after an interval of 4 years—others say that he is 
only vice president and the disability therefore does 
not apply to him—There is no doubt of his being a very 
amiable man in his private character—The same may 
be said with truth of Alaman, and Teran.’’” 


Dr. Mora saw presidential possibilities in four of the five 
men named by Austin. He states that Bustamante was the - 
logical choice of the clergy and the military elements. The 
former Scottish rite group favored Nicolés Bravo, and the 
former Yorkists seemed to look to Santa Anna for leadership. 
The mass of the opposition, however, looked to Mier y Teran 
as the best presidential choice.** Mora and Mier y Teran carried 
on a regular correspondence from 1827 until 1832. They ex- 
changed ideas on many subjects, but most of the correspondence 
published by Mora is devoted to political events. They were 
both opposed to the Plan of Jalapa, although Mier y Teran had 
established the Bustamante government in Tamaulipas. Many 
of the acts of Alaman were condemned by the commandant gen- 
eral, and by July, 1831, he became convinced that Alaman was 
attempting to establish an ecclesiastical state in which civil 
authority would be subordinated to the ecclesiastical and 
military.” 

Austin was attending the legislature at Saltillo in the spring 
of 1831. He and Mier y Teran made several attempts to confer 
with each other on matters in Texas, but something happened 
to prevent it each time. Austin apparently was not disturbed, 
however, about the military dispositions of Mier y Teran, or 
his ostensible attitude during the Bradburn-Madero controversy. 
He wrote to Samuel Williams, his secretary, “. . . have nothing 
to do with the matter at all—refer them to the Govt. but if 


17Austin to Thomas F. Leaming, July 238, 1831, in The Austin Papers, 
II, 677-681. “Nothing would have pleased Austin better than to have 
seen Terdn elected to the presidency. He had confidence in Teran’s hon- 
esty; and believed that, so far as the ignorance and prejudices of his 
people permitted, Terdn would govern liberally.” E. C. Barker, The Life 
of Stephen F. Austin, 397. 

18J, L. Mora, Obras Sueltas, I, pp. LIV, LVI-LVII; J. M. Mateos, Historia 
de la Masoneria en México, 51. 

19Mier y Teran to Mora, February 28, 1830, in Obras Sueltas, I, p. LVIII; 
March 24, 1831, p. LIX. 
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Genl Teran issues any orders obey them. He is our main stay. 
You may rely upon it and he is worthy of our confidence and 
support.” A little later in the year he said, “I have more con- 
fidence in the present administration than I had—my faith in 
Teran is unimpaired and all will be right in the end.””? In 
March, General Mier y Terdn wrote Austin that he was going 
to Mexico City to arrange some family matters, and that he 
would go by way of Saltillo as he was very anxious to see him. 
This trip did not materialize, but in May Mier y Teran went 
to Saltillo to meet his wife and take her to Matamoros with 
him. By then Austin had left for Texas.** 

The tranquillity purchased by the death of Guerrero did not 
last long. By the end of 1831, the scattered and independent 
forces opposing the administration had begun to demand the 
resignation of Bustamante’s cabinet. On January 2, 1832, the 
officers in the port of Vera Cruz met at the home of Colonel 
Pedro Landero and formulated a demand for the removal of 
the ministers of the cabinet. At the same time they invited 
General Lépez de Santa Anna, who had been living in retire- 
ment on his estate, to assume the leadership of the movement. 
He accepted, and on January 4 wrote to Bustamante demanding 
the immediate removal of the entire cabinet. The ministers 
proffered a resignation which was not accepted either by the 
president or congress.”? Facio, the Minister of War, left his 
post and went to Jalapa, where he personally supervised the 
organization of a force of about four thousand troops which he 
placed under the command of General José M. Calderén. Santa 
Anna, meanwhile, had confiscated the government funds in the 
custom house of Vera Cruz, and with these funds had organized 
an insurgent force of approximately seventeen hundred men. 
Calderén’s forces defeated the insurgents in an encounter on 
March 4; Santa Anna then retired to Vera Cruz, to which Cal- 
derén laid siege, late in April. The siege was unsuccessful, and 


20Austin to Samuel M. Williams, February 19, 1831, in The Austin 
Papers, II, 599-604; and April 2, 1831, ibid., 636-639. See also his letter 
of April 16, 1831, pp. 645-646. 

21Mier y Teradn to Austin, Matamoros, March 21, 1831, in ibid., 622-623; 
March, n.d., 1831, p. 635; and June 30, 1831, pp. 668-669; to Alaman, 
Saltillo, May 30, 1831, MS., in The Alaman Papers, The University of 
Texas Library. 
22The Texas Gazette, February 18, 1832; Imperio de la Ley (Durango), 
January 26, 1832; J. M. Bocanegra, Memorias, II, 208-209; J. Suarez y 
Navarro, Historia de México, 262, 265, 267. 
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after losing more than a thousand men from meee, Calderén 


retired to Jalapa.”* 
These events definitely established a connection between the 


opposing groups, and the party of opposition adopted not only 
the principles, but even the name, of Santa Anna. Stephen F. 


Austin wrote: 


“T think that the party that has risen against the 
ministry is very badly named the party of Santa Anna. 
As I understand the situation, it ought to be called the 
democratic republican federal party.”** 


Justin H. Smith presents some interesting observations on the 
motives of the new party leader: 


“Santa Anna, incensed because Guerrero would not 
appoint him minister of war, had at first coquetted with 
Bustamante’s movement; but soon overshadowed at 
Jalapa by the Vice-President and by Bravo, whom 
Guerrero had pardoned, he retired to his estate. On 
the outbreak of the revolution he took up arms for 
Guerrero; but when his chief gave up, he followed that 
example, and patiently awaited, crouching, the time to 
spring. Now he saw the tide of passion rising, and 
saw also the best citizens agreeing that Mier y Teran, 
an able and honorable man, should be the next chief 
magistrate. Accordingly, to prevent an election if 
nothing more, he ‘pronounced’ in the name of Fed- 
eralism at the beginning of 1832, and called for a change 
of cabinet, though four years earlier he had battled for 
the principle that nobody should interfere with a Presi- 
dent’s choice of ministers; . . . Supported by the Vera 
Cruz customhouse and defended by the pestilence of 
the coast, he occupied a most advantageous position; 
and consistency did not signify.”* 


The Mexican nation at first exhibited some hesitancy in ac- 
cepting Santa Anna’s proposals, incorporated in the Plan of 
Vera Cruz, but by the early spring of 1832, the standard of 
insurrection was floated at various places. Repeated rumors 


had circulated that the states of Jalisco, Zacatecas, Nuevo Leén, 
and Tamaulipas were considering a rebellion against the na- 


23The Arkansas Gazette, April 25, 1832; Stephen F. Austin to S. 
Williams, Saltillo, April 28, 1832, in The Austin Papers, II, 766-769; 
Aristarco (Sombrerete), March 8, and 22, 1832; M. Rivera, Historia de 
Jalapa, III, 69-79. 

24E. C. Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin, 397. 


Justin H. Smith, The War with Mexico, I, 44. 
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tional government; revolutionary tendencies had been noted in 
Guanajuato and San Luis Potosi since the execution of Guerrero. 
Captain D. N. Rodriguez, with the garrisons of Tampico and 
Pueblo Viejo, early went over to Santa Anna. Mier y Teran 
was apprised of this, but a threatened revolt of the troops at 
Matamoros prevented his sending forces to repress the progress 
of that movement.*° The government sent General Estevan 
Moctezuma, former Minister of War, with a force to put down 
the uprising in Tampico. In March, Francisco Vital Fernandez, 
ex-governor of Tamaulipas, raised the standard of revolt, and 
the state legislature issued a decree against the national govern- 
ment. Encouraged by this act, Moctezuma, whom Bustamante 
had sent there to put down a rebellion, issued a proclamation 
to the city of Tampico on March 20, and placed himself and his 
troops at the disposal of Santa Anna.** A few days later, 
Colonel Antonio Barragan declared for the revolution in San. 
Luis Potosi. On April 3, Zacatecas and Jalisco joined in the 
movement demanding the removal of the ministers. Mier y 
Teran could not possibly hope to combat all these movements, 
but he did persuade the legislature of Tamaulipas to repudiate 
the action of Fernandez and declare its allegiance to the na- 
tional government.”® 
“Since Tampico, which was the base from which General 

Teran drew his principal resources, had fallen into the hands 
of the revolutionists, he was obliged to turn his attention to 
the more immediate danger.”*® He first sought to win Mocte- 
zuma by peaceful measures. He appealed to Moctezuma’s sense 
of gratitude, reminding him that he owed his position to the 


26Mier y Teran to Alaman, January 23, February 23, and 27, and March 
22, 1832, MS., in the archives of Hospital de Jests, Archivo General de la 
Nacién, Legajo 416, Expediente 1; V. Filisola, La Guerra de Tejas, I, 
176-177, reports that the commandant general sent the leaders of the 
Matamoros revolt to widely separated garrisons in Texas; Austin wrote 
Williams that he understood they were to be sent to Tenoxtitlan, The 
Austin Papers, II, 761. 

27Mier y Teran to Alaman, March 26, 1832, MS., in the archives of Hos- 
pital de Jess, Archivo General de Ja Nacién, Legajo 416, Expediente 1 
Imperio de la Ley, February 9, 1882; N. Zamacois, Historia de Méjico, XI, 
895-896; J. Suarez y Navarro, Historia de México, 282; V. Filisola, La 
Guerra de Tejas, I, 177. 

28Austin to Samuel M. Williams, Saltillo, April 28, 1832, in The Austin 
Papers, II, 766-769; Imperio de la Ley, April 19, and 26, 1832; Aristarco, 
April 7, 1882; N. Zamacois, Historia de Méjico, XI, 898; El Censor (Vera 
Cruz), March 6, 1832. 

29J, M. Tornel, Tejas y los Estados-Unidos de América en sus Relaciones 
con la Republica, 50. Translated by C. E. Castafieda, in The Mexican 
Side of the Texas Revolution, 330-331. 
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man he was now opposing [Bustamante].*° Moctezuma, how- 
ever, failed to respond to this appeal and the commandant gen- 
eral decided to proceed to Tampico with the larger part of his 
Matamoros troops and attempt to recapture it for the govern- 
ment. Stephen F. Austin, who was again attending the sessions 
of the state legislature at Saltillo, wrote Samuel M. Williams, 
on March 21, that there were over seven hundred troops in 
Matamoros.** We are indebted to an unknown correspondent in 
Matamoros for a glimpse of conditions there when Mier y 


Teran left: 


Extract of a letter, dated Matamoras, April 15:— 
Nothing of importance has transpired at this place 
since my last. The people continue quiet and obedient 
to the laws; the illgrounded fears entertained of a 
disturbance, have been dissipated and succeeded by a 
return of confidence, that must necessarily revive our 
trade, and give a new impulse and activity to com- 
merce. General Teran left this place this morning 
with a number of troops for Tampico. His avowed ob- 
ject is to bring the partizans of Gen. Santa Anna into 
subjection. He is a meritorious officer, and justly en- 
joys the entire confidence of his Government. In the 
present strife his conduct has been marked by a love of 
liberty and an enthusiastic regard for the civil insti- 
tutions and constitutional laws of the country. The 
prompt and judicious measures adopted by him to 
maintain order and counteract the spirit of insub- 
ordination inculcated by the advocates of anarchy 
and misrule, should merit the approbation and grati- 
tude of every friend of peace and tranquility.” 


He took with him all the infantrymen of the Eleventh Battalion, 
the cavalry detachment of the Matamoros presidio, and two 
field pieces. Arriving at Pueblo Viejo on May 4, Mier y Teran 
again sought to win Moctezuma by peaceful means. He had 
devoted his entire efforts, he said, to maintaining law and order, 


30Mier y Terdn to Moctezuma, March 21, 1832, in Revoltillo, nim. 3, 
pp. 1-4 (Mexico, 1832). 

31The Austin Papers, II, 758-761. 

320e Courrier de la Louisiane (The Louisiana Courier), New Orleans, 
May 10, 1832. Mr. H. S. Parsons, Chief of the Periodical Division of 
the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., very kindly copied the above 
extract from one of the few known numbers of this newspaper. There is 
a copy in Spanish in Imperio de la Ley, June 28, 1832, which was used 
by C. M. Bustamante in a sketch of Mier y Terdn in La Marimba, July 13, 
1832. See also, Mier y Teran to Alamén, Victoria, April 23, 1832, MS., in 
the archives of Hospital de Jestis, Archivo General de la Nacién, Legajo 
416, Expediente 1. 
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and he could see no possible advantage in internal strife. Mocte- 
zuma, however, assumed a belligerent attitude and refused to 
discuss the matter of returning to the government service. He 
reaffirmed his allegiance to the faction of Santa Anna, and 
charged that the commandant general had intimidated the state 
legislature of Tamaulipas in bringing it back into the fold.** 
Mier y Teran, unwisely, waited nearly a week after his arrival 
in the Tampico vicinity before taking any action. He made 
several attempts to interview Moctezuma, and finally, on May 
13, attacked the insurgent stronghold, Fort Landero. After a 
short, but bloody, engagement, his troops were repulsed, and 
the commandant general retired to Villerias, where he estab- 
lished his headquarters." Moctezuma proceeded to the interior, 
strengthening his forces each day by adding recruits from the 
districts through which he passed. 

From Villerias, on May 15, Mier y Teran issued a proclama- 
tion to his troops in which he charged the Santa Anna faction 
with being the mere tools of foreigners. He further asserted 
that Vera Cruz was filled with foreign adventures “whom per- 
fidious Spain has introduced into our midst.”** This proclama- 
tion, referring particularly to the Vera Cruz situation, aroused 
a great deal of unfavorable comment. Stephen F. Austin wrote 


to Samuel Williams, on June 15, 


“Genl Teran has gained much credit with moderate 
men for avoiding bloodshed—but he has also lost with 
the same men, and with everyone except fanatic fools 
and old Spaniards, for the manner in which he has 
spoken of foreigners in his letter to Moctezuma written 
from here,* and his Altamira proclamation both of 
which you have seen published, the latter begins “Ya 
lo habeis visto.” I sincerely believe that neither of these 
papers contains his real sentiments as to foreigners— 
but most people are in the habit of judging a man by 
what he says, and not by what he thinks, and for this 


*“The periodical, of which you sent me a number, as can be seen, is a 
diatribe of anarchy in Spanish and in English, which has made of those 
miserables the playthings of foreign swindlers.” Mier y Teradn to Mocte- 
zuma, March 21, 1832, as cited. 

33Mier y Terdn to Moctezuma, May 4, 1832, in La Marimba, May 24, 
1832, pp. 196-198; Moctezuma to Mier y Teran, May 7, 1832, ibid., 198-202; 
and Moctezuma’s proclamation to his troops, May 8, 1832, ibid., 193-194; 
V. Filisola, La Guerra de Tejas, I, 178. 

34Mier y Terdn to Moctezuma, May 13, 1832; Moctezuma to Mier y 
Terdn, May 138, 1832. This correspondence is in La Marimba, June 2, 1832, 
pp. 221-224. 

330.a Marimba, May 29, 1832, pp. 216-217. 
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reason I think those two papers will do the Genl great 
harm both at home and abroad. They will also irritate 
the other party excessively, for they contain a direct 
charge that the Santana party are the mere tools of 
foreigners, which is certainly an incorrect charge.”** 


Carlos Maria de Bustamante quotes extracts from Mexico 
City and San Luis Potosi papers showing that the contemporary 
journalists deplored the possible effects of the proclamation; 
but reminds us that Spain had not yet recognized the inde- 
pendence of Mexico and had not given up the idea of recon- 
quest.** Furthermore, on the day before the proclamation was is- 
sued, a Frenchman, bearing on his person unmistakable evi- 
dence of having been sent by Santa Anna, was captured in 
Mier y Teran’s camp.** Finally, the people of Vera Cruz had 
seconded with enthusiasm Santa Anna’s efforts to fortify the 
plaza. Foreign merchants took an active part in the revolu- 
tion, as much because of the antipathy which they had for 
the government of Bustamante as because of the profit they 
expected to reap from it.*® 

The ostensible object of the revolution was to bring about a 
change in the cabinet. As early as April 4, Mier y Terdn had 
written Alaman that, in his opinion, the withdrawal of the 
ministry would be sufficient to end the rebellion.*? On May 20, 
the entire cabinet resigned, this time in earnest.*1 With the 
ostensible object of the revolution accomplished, Mier y Teran 
again sought to subdue Moctezuma by lenient measures, but 
without effect.*2 The revolutionists now pushed the claim of 
Gémez Pedraza’s right to the presidency as being the one 
legally elected chief executive in 1829. It seemed that there 
was to be no end to the revolution.** 


36The Austin Papers, II, 779-782. 

87La Marimba, June 2, 1832, pp. 225-231. 

387 bid., May 24, 1832, p. 204. 

39M. Rivera, Historia de Jalapa, III, 69-70; Lerdo de Tejada, Herédica 
Ciudad, II, 374-375; N. Zamacois, Historia de Méjico, XI, 893-894; J. 
Suarez y Navarro, Historia de México, 278-280. 

40J. C. Valadés, Alamdn, 312-313. Valadés thinks this letter influenced 
Alaman in making his decision to give up his post. 

41J, Suarez y Navarro, Historia de México, 290-292. 

42Mier y Terdn to Moctezuma, Hacienda de Buena Vista del Cojo, May 
24, 1832; Moctezuma to Mier y Terdn, Tampico, May 28, 1832, in La 
Marimba, June 13, 1832, pp. 259-261; Mier y Teran to Alaman, May 26, 
and June 7, 1832, MSS., in the archives of Hospital de Jess, Archivo 
General de la Nacién, Legajo 416, Expediente 1. 

“It was now demanded that “Bustamante should give up his place to 
Pedraza as the rightful head of the state, though Santa Anna himself 
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Dr. Mora now realized that the charges which the revolu- 
tionists had been making against the ministry were mere pre- 
texts. He saw the rebel chiefs as motivated by ambition, im- 
pelled by the desire to make personal fortunes, and filled with 
a lack of respect for law and order. He took it upon himself 
to conduct a poll of the state legislatures, and learned that twelve 
of them favored Mier y Teran as the choice in the September 
election for president. Zacatecas was selected as the state most 
likely to assure a majority of the votes. In order to secure 
the support of its governor, Garcia y Farias, Mora propounded 
a series of questions to Mier y Teran, the answers to which 
would be a declaration of his political principles. Whether or 
not Mier y Teran’s replies definitely stated a program is not 
revealed by the available correspondence, but Mora presents a 
program which he says is based upon Mier y Teran’s political 
creed. Briefly, the program included abolition of special judicial 
privileges for the military and clergy, supervision of the male 
members of the regular clergy, gradual confiscation of the 
property of the Church, abolition of the commandancies gen- 
eral, and relegation of the veteran troops to the frontier.** 

On May 28, Mier y Teran wrote Dr. Mora: 


“From the beginning of the revolution, I favored the 

removal of the ministers, and I intimated as much to 
the vice-president in a private letter, in which I told 
him that eventually it would be necessary to take this 
step. 
“T have announced that I am not engaged in this fight 
on behalf of the ministers, but on behalf of constitutional 
government. Neither did I enter it to be able to name 
government officials when it is over, but rather to put 
down rebellion in the territory under my command, 

“T have worked and I will work to that end. In my 
creed, that which is private in the way of views and 
principles must be sacrificed for the interests of that 
government which I serve publicly. 

“T send you a map of Texas made from my observa- 
tions, and if I die in this uprising, I want you to keep 


had been the cause of Pedraza’s exclusion on the ground of illegal elec- 
tion.” Justin H. Smith, The War with Mexico, I, 44 
443. M. Mora, Obras Sueltas, I, pp. LX-LXVII; M. Rivera, Historia de 
Jalapa, III, 35; I. Alvarez, Estudios sobre la Historia General de México, 
“a: = M. de Bustamante, El Peligro Ya Se Acerca, Mexico, July 16, 
» 2. 
45J. M. Mora, Obras Sueltas, I, p. LXVIII. 
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Bocanegra, a contemporary, and a participant in the events 
being reviewed, wrote concerning Mier y Teran’s part in the 
revolution: 


“Always animated by patriotism, this distinguished 
Mexican tried to give the nation order and respectability. 
He knew very well that without legality and justice, it 
was impossible to attain such goals, and for this reason, 
he strove to establish the republic anew on. a constitu- 
tional footing. He worked hard to carry out this aim: 
He addressed himself to influential persons calling their 
attention to the advantages of his ideas and princi- 
ples, but he was not heard in the midst of the cry of 


parties.” 

José Maria Tornel y Mendivil felt that Mier y Teran was 
not the type of man who would appeal to the politicians. His 
mathematical training made him seek perfection in everything; 
he was a student of the classics‘? rather than of politics, and 
in addition had acquired certain habits of reserve which made 
him enemies. Tornel decided from his correspondence that he 
might be classed as a liberal republican, but not as a federalist.** 
Nevertheless, after Mora launched his campaign, the moderates 
of both wings of the former Masonic groups united on Mier y 
Teran as a compromise candidate for the presidency.‘ 

In June, 1832, the government forces under the leadership 
of Mier y Teran defeated the combined troops of Fernandez and 
Moctezuma.*® But he derived no satisfaction from these vic- 
tories. The misfortunes of his country torn by civil strife, his 
failure to bring peace to the region which he commanded, and 
ill health combined to drive him to the depths of despair. A 
profound sadness took hold of his mind, and it was impossible 
for him to overcome the melancholia which seized him. He 
moved his headquarters to Hacienda de Buena Vista del Cojo, 
about twenty leagues back of Tampico, in which vicinity he spent 
the few remaining days of his life.™ 


46J. M. Bocanegra, Memorias, II, 218. C. M. de Bustamante pictured 
Mier y Teran with “the constitution in his left hand and a sword in his 
right to defend it.” Revoltillo, nim. 8, p. 1. 

47He read. Latin with facility, and studied Tacitus regularly. C. M. de 
Bustamante, Cuadro Histérico, III, 304, n. 

48J. M. Tornel y Mendivil, Breve Resena Histérica, 27. 

49J. M. Mateos, Historia de la Masoneria en México, 51. 

‘oH. H. Bancroft, History of Mexico, V, 111. 

51Austin to Williams, Matamoros, June 15, 1832, in The Austin Papers, 
II, 779-782; N. Zamacois, Historia de Méjico, XI, 903-904. 
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It is evident that in the midst of the affairs just reviewed 
Mier y Teran had very little time for Texas. In January, 1832, 
he had suggested a reorganization of the custom houses and 
new legislation for the Eastern Interior Provinces, particularly 
Texas.** In March, two colonization grants were made to or- 
ganizations for the purpose of introducing Mexicans and for- 
eigners into Texas, and during March and April, the grants of 
James Power and James Hewetson, Frost Thorn, Robert Left- 
wich, Ben Milam, and Arthur G. Wavell were annulled, and that 
of Green DeWitt expired by limitation.** 

When it became necessary for the commandant general to 
leave Matamoros for Tampico, in April, he placed Colonel 
Mariano Guerra Manzanares in charge of the troops which he 
left there. By this time, there were approximately a thousand 
Mexican troops in the department of Texas.** Rafael Chovell, 
of boundary commission fame, was subordinate commandant of 
the garrison at Lavaca. Colonel Francisco Ruiz, a native of 
Béxar, commanded at Tenoxtitlan, and Gavino Aranjo at Fort 
Teran. Lipantitlan, on the Nueces, was placed under the com- 
mand of Captain Enrique Villareal.» We have already had 
occasion to take some notice of Bradburn and Ugartechea at 
Anahuac and Velasco. The ancient garrisons of La Bahia, 
Nacogdoches, and Béxar complete the list of fortified places. 
Even before the outbreak of the revolution in Mexico, Mier y 
Teran was so busy with colonization matters that he was unable 
to give these military establishments any personal attention. 
This situation necessitated a delegation of authority to indi- 
viduals, who, in most instances, had neither the capacity nor 
any desire to carry out carefully worded instructions—instruc- 
tions calculated to preserve order, instead of arousing the 
enmity of the Texans. 

After the session of the state legislature ended, in the spring 
of 1832, Stephen F.. Austin decided to go to Mier y Teran’s head- 


52Mier y Teran to Alaman, January 19, 1832, in Mexico, Department 
of Fomento, Legajo 7, Expediente 60. The University of Texas Transcripts. 

53C, E. Castafieda, The Mexican Side of the Texas Revolution, 315-320. 

54Austin to Williams, Béxar, March 21, 1832, in The Austin Papers, II, 
758-761. 

55Mier y Terdn to Austin, Matamoros, June 17, 1830, in The Austin 
Papers, II, 455; Austin to Samuel M. Williams, March 21, 1832, as cited; 
De las Piedras to Elosua, June 19, 1832, in The Nacogdoches Archives; 
George Fisher to Alaman, Matamoros, June 26, 1831, in Relaciones Ex- 
teriores, México, Asuntos Varios, caja 2, The University of Texas (Barker) 
Transcripts; V. Filisola, La Guerra de Tejas, I, 171. 
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quarters and talk over with him the problems of Texas. He 
reached the commandant general’s camp on May 30. 


“The Genl,” wrote Austin, “was greatly perplexed, 
and overwhelmed with affairs when I saw him at the 
cojo. He had just retreated from Tampico—had just 
heard of the removal of the ministers—was not in very 
good health, and in a camp in the midst of his army, of 
course not in a situation to talk much about Texas 
matters—however, we had considerable conversation on 
the subject. He expresses great interest for the pros- 
perity of the settiers—is in favor of repealing the 11 
Article of the law of 6 April and of extending the com- 
mercial privileges.”** 


Soon after Austin left Mier y Teran a delegation of moderates 
arrived and invited him to Mexico City to organize a coalition 
of state governments to put down the revolution, thus assuring 
a status quo until the September election. “I would accept if I 
were there,” he wrote to Mora, “but to go there would take me 
away from this country, and consequently it would be lost: the 
advantages I might obtain there would not compensate for that 
loss.” We can see something of the state of mind into which 
he was drifting in the conclusion of this letter: “So, I remain 
here with the ignominy of having fled from the terrible diffi- 
culties which surround me.’ A week later, to his brother, Juan, 
he wrote, “I have come to be, as-you will see, the target of the 
revolution; but I sustain myself with firmness: my health fails 
and then returns, and Providence will determine how long this 
will last for the good of all which is as I desire.”’** 

When Austin left Mier y Teran’s camp, he went to Mata- 
moros, where he learned for the first time of the attack on 
Bradburn. He did not consider the Texas situation particularly 
threatening, however, and after writing several letters, decided 
to go see Mier y Teran again with the object of getting “such 
orders as will put all matters in Texas at rest.” Before he 
could make the necessary arrangements to do this, Bradburn 


5¢6Austin to Williams, June 15, 1832, as cited. 

57Mier y Terdn to Mora, June 17, 1832, in J. M. Mora, Obras Sueltas, 
I, p. LXIX. Mier y Teran mentioned Dr. Mora frequently in his corre- 
spondence with Alaman in 1832. 

580.a Marimba, July 18, 1832, p. 294. This document is undoubtedly the 
one referred to by V. Filisola as proof that Mier y Teran’s death was 
not a suicide. La Guerra de Tejas, I, 184, and footnote, 248-249. 
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had resigned his command and the battle of Velasco had been 
fought. 

Colonel José Antonio Mexia had joined Santa Anna in the 
spring of 1832. He operated under instructions from Mocte- 
zuma, who commissioned him to organize a small fleet at Tam- 
pico. Mexia had about five hundred men under his command, 
and with this force he was able to dominate all the eastern 
coast of Mexico from Yucatan to Texas. Late in June, he landed 
at Brazos de Santiago with several hundred men, proceeded to 
Matamoros, and induced the commander in charge, Colonel 
Guerra Manzanares whose force consisted of about seventy 
men, to withdraw to San Fernando de Presas.** Here Guerra 
awaited reénforcements from the commandant general; Mexia 
invited him to an interview on June 30, but Guerra, who had 
received word that Mier y Teran was sending him three hun- 
dred reénforcements under Colonel Paredes y Arrillago, refused 
to treat with him. On July 4, reports on the happenings in 
Texas reached Matamoros in mail from Ugartechea. Mexia 
sent these reports to Guerra and again invited him to an inter- 
view. On July 6, a sergeant brought Guerra news that General 
Mier y Teran had died in Padilla, July 3; and Guerra, in order 
to take advantage of every moment of time before the revolu- 
tionists should learn of this, agreed to meet Mexia. Their inter- 
view resulted in an agreement to an armistice so that Mexia 
could sail to Texas, look into the situation, relieve the garrisons, 
and prevent the dismemberment of the department." 

Ignacio Mora succeeded to the commandancy general of the 
Eastern Interior Provinces, but before he could assume com- 
mand Mexia, accompanied by Stephen F. Austin, had sailed for 
Texas. They arrived at the mouth of the Brazos on July 16, and 
after a conference with John Austin, Mexia became convinced 
of the loyalty of the people of Texas to the party of Santa Anna. 
On the twenty-fourth Mexia sailed to Anahuac, only to find that 


59Austin to Williams, Matamoros, July 2, 1832, in The Austin Papers, 
II, 810-811; E. C. Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin, 399. 

60“Austin wrote Williams that he had never seen anything conducted 
with such good order—one party quietly marched off towards San Fer- 
nando, and the other as quietly marched in and took up quarters in the 
barracks.” E. C. Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin, 399. 

$1F, H. Turner, “The Mejia Expedition,” in The Quarterly of the Texas 
State Historical Association, VII, 1-28; E. C. Barker, The Life of Stephen 
F. Austin, 399-400; V. Filisola, La Guerra de Tejas, I, 246-248; N. Zama- 
cois, La Historia de Méjico, XI, 904. Paredes had joined Mier y Terdan, 
May 6. Archivo General de la Nacién, Legajo 416, Expediente 1. 
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the garrison there had declared for Santa Anna and embarked 
for Tampico. A week later Colonel De las Piedras was compelled 
to evacuate the garrison at Nacogdoches. The soldiers there 
declared for Santa Anna and were escorted from the country. 
Late in August, Colonel Ruiz retired to Béxar. Aranjo had 
already abandoned Fort Teran. The military measures of Mier 
y Teradn were completely undone, but he did not live to see the 
wreck of his plans.* There remained in Texas only the large 
garrison at Bexar, and a small company at La Bahia. 

General Mier y Teran learned of the disturbances at Anahuac 
against Bradburn on June 25.**° He was then on his way to 
Croix, from which place he issued his final dispositions respect- 
ing Texas—he instructed Ugartechea to relieve Bradburn of 
his command, and asked Austin to use his influence to allay 
excitement. This was on June 29. As far as available material 
reveals, these were his last orders. From Croix, the general 
proceeded to San Antonio de Padilla, where he established head- 
quarters in the presidio of Aguaverde. He and his secretary, 
Colonel José Maria Diaz Noriega, selected for their living quar- 
ters the same rooms which Iturbide had occupied just before 
his execution in 1824. 

The news from Texas only added to the sadness which had 
overtaken the commandant general. His soul was burdened with 
weariness, and “devoured by a fatal, diabolical idea.” On July 2, 
he walked around the village in deep contemplation. He made 
so many trips to the river near by that Colonel Noriega began 
to watch his movements closely. In the afternoon, he went to 
the tomb of Iturbide and stood for more than an hour before 
it. Returning to his quarters, he remarked to Noriega, “Things 
are in a bad way: the political horizon is ever more cloudy, and 
the net result will be the loss of Texas. I would give my whole 
life if Mexico could appreciate the beauty and fertility of that 


62De las Piedras to Mier y Teran, July 12, 1832; Francisco Ruiz to 
Elosua, June 25, 1832, in the Nacogdoches Archives; “Extract from the 
official reports of the rising of some of the colonists in Texas,” n.d., 1832, 
[three lots, one of 44 pages, and two of 12 pages each, 27 notes] in the 
Wagner Collection of the Yale University Library, The University of 
Texas Microfilm; “Pronunciamento ... of the Division under Ugartechea 
after the surrender of Velasco, August 26, 1832,” ibid.; E. C. Barker, 
The Life of Stephen F. Austin, 400-401; John W. Bullock to the Alcalde 
of San Felipe de Austin, Nacogdoches, August 9, 1832, in E. C. Barker, 
and E. W. Winkler, eds., Johnson’s Texas and Texans, 1, 85; ibid., 68, 87; 
N. Zamacois, Historia de Méjico, XI, 904. 

®3Mier y Teran to Austin, June 25, 1832, in The Austin Papers, II, 798-799. 
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land, but no one will think of it. The men there [Mexico City] 
have enough to think about in their own intrigues and 
ambitions.” 

“But you, General,” replied Noriega, “will probably receive 
the majority of votes for the presidency, and then you can 
remedy the evils that you fear.” 

“That,” answered the general, “is an insane idea. Do you 
believe that in that palace they ever think of the liberty we 
have gained for them in the desert? Do you believe that that 
multitude of men who surround the government would allow 
a ray of truth to get through to the salon of the president? 
Do you believe that honor and good intentions are enough to 
calm this torrent of ambition and aspiration? Do you think 
that moderation and leniency would be enough to destroy the 
hatred of the factions, and, from those bands that irritate and 
destroy one another, form a nation of affectionate brothers and 
sincere republicans? I have seen many changes in my military 
and political life, and I have formed one certain and infallible 
opinion, and that is, that a man who governs a nation cannot 
leave his post without incurring the hatred and disapproval of 
his fellow-citizens. If he complies exactly with the law, they 
call him a tyrant; if he adopts a policy of leniency, they revile 
him with the name of imbecile. Each faction wants its own 
exclusive triumph; each man wants his conveniences and in- 
terests served; and it is impossible for the government to satisfy 
so many ambitions. As to the poor people, whom the modern 
publicists have christened the masses, they suffer patiently 
whatever extortions are inflicted upon them by the first magis- 
trate down to the grotesque revenue officer; but these masses 
utter maledictions against the one in command, and these male- 
dictions, like a poison, corrode the heart and fill all moments 
of life with gall. That is a president; that would be my fate, 
and I should see us, without being able to prevent it, lose Texas. 
Texas—which has cost me so much sleep and so much effort.” 

That night, at nine o’clock, the general retired. In about half 
an hour, Colonel Noriega heard a groan. He inquired if the 
general were ill. On being informed that all was well, he forgot 
the incident until the next day, when he discovered that the 
general had driven half an inch of a rapier between his ribs. 
Doubtless Mier y Teran had rejected an impulse to take his own 
life, fearing in some way to throw blame on those who slept 
in the same house. 
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The next morning, July 3, the commandant general arose 
early and dressed carefully. He donned the uniform which he 
reserved for special occasions, put on the various insignia of 
his military career, and knotted a beautifully colored silk hand- 
kerchief to the collar of his blouse. He buckled on his sword, 
which he rarely wore, and went outside at seven o’clock. He 
gave a short turn about the plaza, and meeting a corporal of 
the presidial company of Aguaverde at the door of the barracks, 
he said, “If your general should die, what would you do?” 

“Someone would replace you,” replied the corporal with rustic 
simplicity. 

This answer seemed to decide him, and making numerous 
detours so as not to be seen, he went behind a ruined wall in 
front of the old roofless church of San Antonio de Padilla. There 
he braced the handle of his sword against a stone, and put the 
point against his heart. He made a quick forward movement, 
and fell lifeless, pierced through by the sword. A short time 
later, he was missed, and General Ignacio Mora, second in com- 
mand, instituted a search. The body was found, face upward, 
about ten o’clock that same morning; the left hand of the dead 
man was clenched in the collar of his military blouse and his 
right hand rested upon the blade of his sword. General Mora 
ordered the body removed to the salon of the old casa del 
congreso, across the plaza from the church. 

That night, when the single, lonely bell of Padilla tolled for 
vespers, a livid corpse, covered with white linen, was stretched 
out in the flickering light of four candles in the salon where 
the Tamaulipas congress had decreed the death of Iturbide. 
The next morning, at eleven o’clock, General Mora conducted a 
military funeral. Then the body was placed in the same tomb 
with the mortal remains of the former Emperor, Iturbide. 

-A few years later, the remains of Iturbide were removed from 
the tomb and taken to Mexico City. Those of Mier y Teran 
were left in Padilla, and today, a simple stone slab lies flat on 
the ground over the last resting place of this illustrious patriot. 
There is no inscription, but the ground around it is well kept, 
and the natives of Padilla are proud of the fact that so great 
a man is buried in their little community. A new church re- 
places the old one of San Antonio, and across the plaza from it, 
on the site of the old casa del congreso, stands a magnificent 
marble shaft, a monument to Iturbide. The present Padilla has 
been built a short distance to the west on the beautiful Rio Soto 
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la Marina, and about all that remains of the ancient villa are 
the tomb, the monument, and a few ruined walls surrounding 
the plaza made famous in the history of Mexico by the deaths 
of Iturbide and Mier y Teran.“ 

Did Mier y Teran commit suicide? 

General Vicente Filisola refused to accept the suicide narra- 
tive, declaring that the commandant general was assassinated 
at Santa Anna’s instigation; but his principal proof seems to 
be the general’s letter to his brother Juan, in which he stated 
that he had become the “target of the revolution.”® Carlos 
Maria de Bustamante, the historian, also rejected the suicide 


verdict. 


“Who is the suicide?” wrote Bustamante, “The 
coward, the libertine, not the moderate and virtuous 
man: Teran did not have these defects: he showed 
at various times that he did not fear death, as 
he dared it in the very trenches of the enemy. He was 
neither libertine nor non-believer. I heard him speak 
of religion always with the decorum and dignity to 
which it is entitled by reason of its sanctity. I saw him 
receive the sacred Eucharist, frightened and trembling. 
I accompanied him on his visit to the monuments of 
Tehuacan, and was moved by his profound reflections 
on the great mysteries which the church celebrated on 
that day. A man, then, of such proportion, one may be 
sure, is not the type of suicides; of those cowards who 


®4The account of the last hours of Mier y Teran, except his conversation 
with Colonel Noriega, is based on the report of General Mora. Ignacio 
Mora to Minister of War, San Antonio de Padilla, July 4, 1832, MS., in 
Archivo de la Secretaria de Guerra y Marina, México, Expediente del Gen- 
eral de Division, D. Manuel de Mier y Teran. General Mora interviewed 
the captain and corporal of the presidial company of Aguaverde, examined 
the body carefully, and after a consultation with Colonel Noriega con- 
cerning the general’s actions on July 2, concluded that his death was a 
suicide. Colonel Noriega’s report is not available, but in 1843, Manuel 
Payno y Flores used it in writing his Bosquejo Biogrdfico de los Generales 
Iturbide y Terdn, published in Rio-Bravo del Norte, with the sub-titles, 
“Un Asesinato—Iturbide, Un Suicidio—Teran.” There is a copy in the 
Garcia Collection of The University of Texas Library. “Un Suicidio,” 
slightly revised, appears also in El Museo Mexicano, II, 121-131, and 
Hombres Ilustres Mexicanos, IV, 251-281; El Imperio de la Ley, July 19, 
1832, notes the “mysterious death” of Mier y Teran; J. M. Bocanegra, 
in his Memorias, II, 270-280, gives contemporary material from newspapers 
and letters; Stephen F. Austin wrote to Samuel Williams, July 19, 1832, 
“Teran killed himself at Padilla—he ran his sword through his heart on 
the very spot where Iturbide was shot.” The Austin Papers, II, 821-822. 
See .¥ José Ramén Malo, Recuerdos del Libertador de México, Exhuma- 

pp. 

65See above, footnote 58; V. Filisola, La Guerra de Tejas, I, 184, and 

footnote, 248-249. 
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in the guise of bad soldiers, as Socrates said, are unable 
to keep the place they were given by providence. It 
is true that he was a profound and melancholy man, 
as true and reflective wise men usually are: that his 
heart was devoured by deep sorrows, that his health 
was destroyed by years of labors, strenuous services, 
and that which made him suffer most was the knowl- 
edge that the present revolution had been stirred up by 
Santa Anna because he believed that Teran was pre- 
ferred over him for the presidency. But, if this man 
had conspired against his own life, weren’t there pistols 
to deprive him of it, to save him the sharp pain of 
driving a sword through his breast, thus dying a pro- 
longed and bloody death? I bélieve that he was not 
such a suicide, just as I believe that neither Cato nor 
Mithridates would have resorted to the dagger had they 
known the invention of gunpowder, to avert such hor- 
rible anguish. Suicide is not the favorite American 
passion, but it is of the English, on account of their 
climate. The Americans fear it because of their natural 
love of life, and because of their religious ideals and 
their knowledge of the terrible judgement of God— 
ideas which are the basis of their belief. Therefore, 
let us leave to time the solution of this horrible 
incident.”** 


This extract is quoted for its interest as a contemporary 
opinion, and not as proof that Mier y Terdn was assassinated. 
Bustamante overlooks completely Mier y Teran’s disturbed 
mental state—a state noted periodically by his intimate asso- 
ciates from 1828 until 1832. The pathologist will grasp the 
significance of Bustamante’s statement that Mier y Teran’s 
father became insane before his death and died from a stroke.” 

After nearly tour years devoted to the study of material 
written by and about Mier y Teran, this writer finds no basis 
for the assassination theory advanced by Filisola and Carlos 
Maria de Bustamante. Both had reasons for casting suspicion 
on Santa Anna; neither presents any tangible evidence to sup- 
port his veiled accusations. On the other hand, the two men 
who were best in position to know, Dr. Mora and Liticas Alaman, 
both concluded that his death was undoubtedly a suicide. His 


86Translated and abridged from La Marimba, July 13, 1832, pp. 293-295. 

*7Ibid., 286. Note: The copies of La Marimba for 1832, in the Garcia 
Collection, are bound, and incorrectly stamped 1822. 

Dr. Mora’s conclusion is that “The Death of Mier y Terén was undoubted- 
ly a suicide.” Obras Sueltas, I, p. LXXIV; L. Alaman, Historia de Mexico, 
V, 856, confirms this. 
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simple grave, in lonely Padilla, unmarked and almost un- 
noticed, is proof that the people of Mexico have accepted the 
suicide verdict. They are even surprised that his remains were 
laid to rest so near the old roofless church of that town. 

The letters of Mier y Teran to Dr. Mora and Alaman, during 
the spring and summer of 1832, reflect a decided humor som- 
brio, and Dr. Mora, on June 29, made an effort, in a long, 
cheery letter to dispel the gloom which he realized surrounded 
the commandant general. Apparently, neither of these two his- 
torians was surprised when he learned of the tragic event at 
Padilla on July 3. 

The reports of General Mora and the officers of the presidial 
company of Aguaverde could have been influenced by the turn 
of the revolution in the days following the death of Mier y 
Teran, but if this had been the case, it is likely that during 
subsequent upheavals, the truth would have been revealed. 

Finally, the position of the body and the minor wound, un- 
doubtedly self-inflicted the night before, both support the 
suicide verdict. 

Another question immediately projects itself. Why did Mier 
y Teran commit suicide? 

This question is more difficult to answer. Why does any 
human being violate the first law of nature? IIl health, family 
troubles, and worry are all given as causes of suicide. In Mier 
y Teran’s case, possibly the first named, ill health, was the 
primary cause. As early-as the summer of 1828, he began to 
have attacks of melancholia; Sanchez feared more than once 
for the general’s life and often commented on his spells of 
despondency. He was ill during the winter of 1829-1830, and 
on his journey from Tampico to Matamoros was forced to stop 
for more than a month to regain failing strength. In April 
and May, 1830, he was so ill that Berlandier had to attend to 
all his correspondence. From 1830 to the middle of the year 
1832, there are in the documents frequent references to spells 
of fever, always, according to his intimate associates, followed 
by long periods of depression. 

These things we learn from the official correspondence and 
diaries already cited. There remains for consideration the last 
letter written by Mier y Teran, a personal letter to his friend 
Licas Alaman, on the afternoon of July 2, 1832. 


“A great and respectable Mexican nation,” he wrote, 
“a nation of which we have dreamed and for which we 
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have labored so long, can never emerge from the many 
disasters which have overtaken it. We have allowed 
ourselves to be deceived by the ambitions of selfish 
groups; and now we are about to lose the northern } 
provinces. How could we expect to hold Texas when 
we do not even agree among ourselves? It is a gloomy 
state of affairs. If we could work together, we would 
advance. As it is, we are lost. 

“I believed, and with reason, that the withdrawal of 
the ministry would end the revolution. It only gave 
courage to those factions of discord who now hope to 
occupy all the country. There is commotion from 
Tampico to Mexico. The present state of affairs in 
Texas does not permit me to leave.* 

“The revolution absorbs the energies of men who 

should be working together. From the twenty-fourth 
of last May I held a position in order to protect the 
states of San Luis and Tamaulipas from the military 
forces of the revolutionists, and to a certain extent 
overcome their influence in closing the principal means 
of communication; but it was impossible to stay their 
activities in Huasteca and other towns in Tamaulipas, 
from which places they were able completely to sur- 
round my camp. Particularly in Victoria did they make 
headway. The authorities and powers there were in a 
most critical position, since the legal existence of their 
government depended upon my success in this fracas. 
As individuals, they were about equally divided in their 
allegiance—some favored the government and some 
supported the revolution. Was ever a general faced 
with a more insuperable obstacle? I could expect no 
direct aid from the state government in pursuing a 
rigorous plan of war. Even when I received orders 
from Victoria, I realized under the circumstances that 
they were not constitutional. The effect has been to 
leave me isolated in Tamaulipas with my depleted 
forces. If I leave, the state is lost. If I remain, all is 
lost. Martial law would be a precarious remedy, and 
one justified by the revolution; but our constitution 
makes no provision for such a law, and if it were 
changed so as to provide for such measures today, in 
Tamaulipas and everywhere in the federation it would 
produce such lamentable results, that it is best not to 
consider it. In the first place, it is an impossibility, and 
secondly, if it were not, I as commander would have to 
ask for my relief. 

“Moctezuma would not listen to reason. His forces 


Four times in this letter, Mier y Teran asks, “;En qué parara Tejas?” 
“What is going to become of Texas?” 
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now are larger than mine. His successes are due to 
numbers rather than to his generalship.” 

“My wife left Matamoros for Mexico two months 
ago. Juan [de Mier y Teran] informs me that she has 
not yet arrived. If she intended to go there, she should 
be there by now. She came to me a year ago in a poor 
state of health. The climate of Matamoros rehabili- 
tated her. We were unable to agree when I left Mata- 
moros. She wanted to leave for Mexico then, but fear- 
ing both for her safety along the route and for her 
health in Mexico, I asked her to remain in Matamoros, 
where she would receive double protection from a 
climate favorable to her constitution and from the 
presidial force stationed at that place. Not only did 
she not respect my wishes, but now it seems that she 
has no intention of attempting to communicate with 
me or with my family there. The only thing of which 
I can be certain is that no harm has befallen her en- 
route, else I should have been informed at once. I 
have had regular news from Matamoros and Saltillo to 
the north, and weekly reports from Mexico since April 
29. My state of health has often prevented my being 
an affable companion. No one should blame her if she 
has taken advantage of this opportunity to go some- 
where else.”° 

“When I came through this country in 1829, on my 
way to Tampico, I noticed many places connected with 
t the return of Iturbide to Mexico. I have seen the house 
where he spent his last night. The wall in front of 
which he was shot is still standing. 

“This morning dawned diaphanous, radiant, beauti- 
ful. The sky was blue; the trees green, the birds were 
bursting with joy; the river crystalline, the flowers 
yellow, making drops of dew shine in their calyces. 
Everything pulsed with life, everything gave evident 
signs that the breath of God had reached nature. In 
contrast to these things the village of Padilla is alone 
and apathetic, with its houses in ruin and its thick 
ashen adobe walls;—and my soul is burdened with 
weariness. I am an unhappy man, and unhappy people 
should not live on earth. I have studied this situation 
for five years [1827-1832, the dates of his immediate 
connection with the affairs of Texas (?)] and today, 


69There is no doubt that General Mier y Teran’s pride suffered from 
the defeat of May 13, at the hands of an inferior military leader. 

The paucity of personal papers makes it impossible to reconstruct 
much of Mier y Teran’s family life. The general congress, in 1833, de- 
livered to his widow, in Mexico City, a medal in appreciation of his services 
at Tampico in 1829. This is the last reference found concerning his 
immediate family. 
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I know nothing, nothing, for man is very despicable 
and small; and—let us put an end to these reflections, 
for they almost drive me mad. The revolution is about 
to break forth and Texas is lost. 

“Immortality! God! The Soul! What does all this 
mean? Well, then, I believe in it all, but why does 
man not have the right to put aside his misery and 
his pains? Why should he be eternally chained to an 
existence which is unpleasant to him? And this spirit 
which inspires, which fills my mind with ideas—where 
will it go? Let us see, now; the spirit is uncomfortable, 
it commands me to set it free, and it is necessary to 
obey. Here is the end of human glory and the termina- 
tion of ambition.” 

“En qué pararaé Texas?, en lo que Dios quiera.” 


71Mier y Teran to Alaman, San Antonio de Padilla, July 2, 1832, MS., 
in the archives of Hospital de Jests, Archivo General de la Nacién, Mexico, 
Correspondencia dirigida Don Liicas Alamdn, por Don Manuel de Mier 
y Teran, Gral en Jefe del Ejército de Operaciones, y otros militares que 
tomaron parte en el movimiento separatista de Texas. Arios de 1880 4 1882, 
Legajo 416, Papeles Sueltos. 
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Dr. John Sibley and the Couisiana~ Texas 
Fronticr, 1803-18]4 
JULIA KATHRYN GARRETT 


[continued] 
Letter 20 
" Natchitoches Feby. 9th 1811 
In a letter I wrote you dated Jany.——-I mentioned Something 


of what was understood here to have taken place relative to a 
general Revolution in the Kingdome of Mexico.—On the 5 
Inst. a Mr Edward Quick arrived here from Nacogdoches and 
gave me at my own house the following information.** that on 
the 31st of Jany. last Arrived at Nacogdoches an Officer Called 
Captain Syce [Saenz]** with about Eighty Cavalry or mounted 
Infantry from Monterey on this Side of Mexico. On his Arrival 
at Nacogdoches he immediately Arrested & Confined in Irons 
the late Commedant of that place, took possession of the public 
Archives, the Treasury & proclaimed the Government of the 
Spanish Monarchy at an end. & that he was Come to take pos- 
session of that place in the Name of the free Independent Gov- 
ernment of the people, he Opened the Prison & released all 


83Jiménez, sent to revolutionize the northern provinces, had succeeded 
in Nuevo Santander, Coahuila, and Nuevo Leén. In December, 1810, he 
made Saltillo his headquarters, whence by means of propaganda and 
agents, he promptly revolutionized the settlements of the Rio Grande 
and Texas. On January 21, 1811, Juan Bautista Casas, a retired captain 
in Béxar, having been converted by Jiménez’s propaganda, rebelled, 
imprisoned Governor Salcedo, Herrera, commander of the military forces, 
and twelve officers, seized Spanish property, and declared that Texas 
was free from the rule of European Spaniards. “The trial of Father Juan 
Salazar,” Historia Independiente, MS., vol. 412, A.G.N. 

84Sibley refers to Antonio Saenz, a lieutenant sent by the rebels of 
Nuevo Santander to San Antonio with plans to revolutionize Texas. He 
was imprisoned by Governor Salcedo; but, when the royal authority was 
overturned by the rebel Casas and Salcedo imprisoned, Sdenz was freed, 
and sent to establish the revolutionary régime in Nacogdoches. Alta 
Traicién Contra Don Juan Baptista Casas Capitén retirado por haber 
alzado la vos de la insurreccién en esta San Fernando de Béxar a 22 de 
Enero—. MS., Nacogdoches Archives, Texas State Library. 
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the Prisoners, & Sayed his Orders were to imprison all European 
Spaniards & Sequester all their property, & it was understood 
he had done the Same at every Post as he Came along. Governor 
Salcedo was in Irons in St. Antonio, with General Herrara & 
his younger Brother,*’ the Major & Several Others, Governor 
Salcedo’s Secretary was shott by an officer of Captain Syce 
[Saenz] for hesitating to deliver up the Keys of the Public 
Office. This day a Mr Chirino a respectable old Spanish Gen- 
tleman Arrived here from Nacogdoches with whom I have had 
a Conversation at my Own House, he Confirms Substantially 
the foregoing Account of Mr. Quick, & is the Bearer of letters 
Confirming likewise the Same, he understood from Captain Syce 
[Saenz] that all was tranquil at & about Mexico Under the 
New Order of things, that all the European Officers and Priests 
were deposed, many of them had lost their lives, & all their 
property had been Confiscated and that in the General Provinces 
all opposition to the Government of the people had Ceased, that 
they were as much Averse to European Frenchmen as to Euro- 
pean Spaniards, & were extremely jealous of the emmissaries 
of Buoneparte that they did not allow themselves to be Called 
Spaniards; but Americans. Capt. Syce [Saenz] had Nominated 
Some Magistrates for a Temporary government of the place 
& was to leave Nacogdoches with Nearly all the people that 
Came with him on the 7th Inst. & return Back to whence they 
Came, a free Commerce was not to be Interrupted between 
Nacogdoches & this place’ & there was a general rejoicing 
Amongst the people on the Occasion.’ It is said a General 
Congress of delegates from the Provinces was Soon to meet at 
Mexico to provide for the General Welfare. It is Said that the 
ex Bishop of Monterey with a large Number of Priests & fol- 
lowers, Sat off for the United States in Order to Save them- 
selves ‘from the Incenced Multitude; but Captain Syce [Saenz] 


85In February, 1811, Salcedo and Herrera, with their twelve officers, 
were sent in chains to Coahuila, where they were imprisoned on the 
hacienda of Don Ignacio Elizondo, near Monclova. Ibid. 

86The colonial policy of Spain forbade trade between Spanish colonies 
and foreign powers. Upon the purchase of Louisiana by the United States 
the commandant-general of the Interior Provinces instituted a rigid guard 
of the frontier, prohibited the entrance of Anglo-Americans into Texas, 
and permitted vassals of Spain living in Louisiana to enter Texas only 
under severe regulations. In 1806 he forbade even communication between 
Louisiana and Texas, and fixed death as a penalty for the violation of 
this order. Only fugitive slaves from Louisiana were permitted to pass 
over the border. Therefore, the traders of Natchitoches, desirous for trade 
with Texas and Mexico, rejoiced at the abolition of Spanish rule in Texas. 
Hatcher, The Opening of Texas, 95-104, 124-125, Appendix, Doce. 11. 

’7The people of Baltimore read in the Gazette of March an account of 
the revolution in Texas. It stated that the profitable result of the revolu- 
tion to the citizens of the United States was the establishment of free 
commerce between Texas and Natchitoches. Federal Gazette and Baltimore 
Daily Advertiser, March 21, 1811. 
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by another Road Arrived at St. Antonio before them and it is 
Seposed they are all arrested. 

Three Million of a hardy Warlike people, Our Neighbours, 
having Changed their government, between us & them, there 
are no fixed Boundaries. Commercial nor any other regulations, 
through whose Country our Revenue & Laws—prohibiting the 
Introduction of Slaves & May be infringeda———————. will no 
doubt be Subject of Consideration of Our Government.** 

That Belt of Country between this Town & the River Sabine 
Called Neutral Ground, has become a Harbour for Thieves, 
Robbers & Murderers to an alarming degree. I was yesterday 
out with a Coroners Inquest on the Body of a Man a Citizen 
of the U. S. who was found Dead, who had been Robbed & 
Murdered by them, a few Miles from this Town.———_ 

That this would be the case was foreseen Since that honest 
Industrious Settlement of people at the Adaize [Los Adaes] 
was broken up by Order of Our own & the Spanish Government 
last Summer. 


I am with great respect & Esteem 
Your Obt. Hble. Servant 


John Sibley 
Honble. William Eustis 
Secretary of War 


88This paragraph is significant; Sibley was advocating an active policy 
on the Louisiana-Texas frontier by the United States. This desire was 
also reflected in the National Intelligencer of April by the statement that 
“the revolution may change men and things,” and that it would soon 
become a question whether that frontier was sufficiently guarded. National 
Intelligencer, Washington, D.C., October 8, 1811. 


Cevas Collection 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


DWARD P. ALEXANDER, director of the Wisconsin His- 
FE torical Society and president of the American Association 
for State and Local History, is both a noted historical scholar 
and an advocate of practical citizenship. Dr. Alexander has a 
significant article, “Getting the Most Out of Local History,” in 
the Michigan History Magazine (XXIX, No. 1) for January- 
March, 1945, wherein he states with conviction: “Local history 
has more than research and pedagogical values; it is definitely 
good for a community.” Further he assures his reader: “In- 
dividuality and glamor can be found in any community by 
studying its local history.” Superintendents of Texas schools 
and Texas citizens should give careful consideration to the 
above with reference to the advisability of establishing Junior 
Historian chapters in Texas high schools. 

Dr. Alexander sets up nine points of direction, observation, 
generalization, and advice for historical societies. 


1. No single plan of organization is best. 
2. Historical societies should open membership to all who will pay their 


dues. 
8. Public tax support is a distinct asset for a historical society. 


4. A historical society should enlist the support of both amateur and 


professional historians. 
5. State and local historical societies should work closely together. 
6. State and local historical societies should strive to interest young 


people. 
7. Don’t be afraid of publicity. 
8. A historical society should have a five-year plan for research and 


collection. 

9. Above all, a historical society must keep active and alive. 

In light of the above standards, how does the Texas State 
Historical Association measure up? The various historical 
organizations of Texas are structurally entirely separate and 
independent. There has been no unification. as in Ohio nor 
federation as in Pennsylvania. Our organization is what Dr. 
Alexander calls the “New York” system. But the Association, 
as far as limited facilities will permit, does offer assistance 
to and codperation with all other historical groups in the state; 
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no conflicts have arisen or appear in prospect. The Association 
membership has always been open to all sufficiently interested 
in the historic past of Texas to pay dues; we have always 
been democratic and at least mildly evangelical. Texans should 
pause to consider that if each member of the Association would 
secure one new member, the Association would become the 
largest in the nation in point of membership. 

Probably no state historical group exceeds the Association 
in the degree to which amateur historians are enlisted and 
\ made a functioning part of its program. The Association 

pioneered in Junior Historian work, and Dr. Alexander recog- 
nizes this, saying: “The work among high school clubs in 
Texas, Pennsylvania, and New York is yielding valuable results 
and should be studied and emulated in other states.” 

Financial support of the Association is not adequate, although 
we are not at all in distressing circumstances. We are financially 
sound because expenditures are so carefully balanced against 
income. Dr. Barker explains that the Association has existed 
for decades on a policy of “nickel-nursing.” With a larger 
income the Association’s services could be increased quite 
materially. 

Augmented income would make it possible to expand the size 
of the Quarterly and the Junior Historian and to enlarge our 
book publishing program. As we increase these services we 
tend to become more alive, more active, and of greater value 
to the people of Texas. 

By way of summarizing the historical situation in Texas 
Dr. Alexander says, “Texans revere their state and stand up 
for it against all other states, and Texans know their history 
and have strong historical organizations keeping it before the 
people.” 

Evaluation of the Association by the Executive Council, 
the membership, and the citizens of Texas is highly desirable. 


The Winter, 1944-1945, American Scholar contains an article 
by Ruth and Edward Brecher entitled “Footprints on the Sands 
of Time: The Dictionary of American Biography,” which is of 
value for its own worth as well as that of its subject matter. 
The article besides presenting the history of the D.A.B. project, 
which has been called by critics “a pageant of America,” “a 
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mighty work of scholarship,” and “the master key to our 
country’s past,” gives brief snatches from the biographical 
sketches that cannot fail to arouse the curiosity of the reader 
to explore the nooks and crannies of the twenty-one volumes 
in addition to use of the D.A.B. to find succinct information 
about Washington or Lincoln. 

The story of the conception of the idea and its materialization 
into the finished work is of particular interest to those of us 
who have been working on the Handbook of Texas. Many prob- 
lems are similar. One wishes that the Handbook’s financial 
problem could be solved as easily as the D.A.B.’s. “The answer 
came from an unexpected quarter — Adolph S. Ochs of the 
New York Times. One short letter and a fifteen minute inter- 
view were enough. Ochs advanced the entire amount [$500,000] 
on behalf of the Times.” 

The description of the process of assembling the list of sub- 
jects to be included is reminiscent of that now underway for 
the Handbook. The same steps have been taken, in general. The 
tenative list of subjects for the Handbook is now in page proof 
and should be in the hands of the members before long. In con- 
sidering the task of the D.A.B. editors, it should be noted that 
the task for the Handbook, although more restricted in terri- 
tory, is much less limited in subject, since the D.A.B. contains 
only biographies — not treatment of other topics — as the Hand- 


book will. 


The first task of the D.A.B. editors was to determine whose biographies 
should be written. Earlier biographical collections and historical works 
were ransacked, card catalogues checked, obituary columns indexed; and 
from these sources scores of basic lists were prepared. The lists were then 
circulated to the experts concerned. Each expert made additions to or dele- 
tions from the original rolls, and also suggested appropriate authors for 
each biography. The lists as thus revised were then circulated again, and 


amended further. 
A condensation of the article appeared in the January, 1945, 


Reader’s Digest. 
kk 


Delmar Max Pachl died on Leyte on October 21, 1944. For 
many of us “Pach” has become a symbol for the Texans who 
are dying on battle fronts throughout the world. Nothing could 
bring home to us more the viciousness of the enemies of 
civilization than that their aggressions reach into Texas and 
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kill persons such as Pachl. He was a young artist with a 
major interest in recording the Texas scene, for which he 
had real feeling. As an art teacher he used to walk back of 
his students with the challenge, “Don’t let me down now.” 
But no person ever thought Pachl had let him down. There 
was no service that he would not render. Generously he drew 
maps and illustrations for articles in the Quarterly and the 
Junior Historian. Historic persons, places, and scenes in Texas 
attracted him most. Pachl was not born in Texas, but he loved 
to tell how he was instructed in the Texas faith by his grand- 
} father, “who was a Texan,” and how he followed his training 
and came to Texas at his first opportunity. No native-born 
son ever better exemplified the Texas spirit. 

The Association is proud to make this record of its obligations 


to him. 
2 & # 


Captain William R. Hogan, Washington House, 2120 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C., has been making a 
splendid record in wartime services, but he has kept up his 
interest in Texas history. He writes to suggest a plan and 
procedure for acquiring and preserving public documents relat- 
ing to Texas history. Both as an archivist and as a research 
scholar Captain Hogan speaks with authority. As he states, 
his offer of $50 will not do the job, but it ought to be a sufficient 
challenge to inspire many other substantial contributions to a 
needed piece of work. 


Dr. S. W. Geiser’s note to the “Texas Collection” in which he recommends 
the probate inventories as a source of information concerning the personal 
libraries of the early pioneers of Texas prompts me to make an additional 
observation and recommendation. County records for the Republic of Texas 
period constitute a vast, practically untapped set of very important his- 
torical source materials. For the sake of their permanent preservation and 
in order to centralize them for research purposes, a large part of these 
records should be microfilmed. I suggest that a project for this purpose 
should be one of the goals of the Texas State Historical Association. 

Before the war, I spent several months examining the county records 
which contain materials relating to the social and economic history of Texas 
prior to 1850. The probate records contain an extraordinary amount of 
valuable data, for not only do they include inventories of deceased persons’ 
property (including books), but in many cases personal letters, diaries, doc- 
tors’ bills, and records of business transactions of all sorts. In addition to 
materials for social and economic history, the probate records also contain 
important items for political and military studies. How many students of 
the Texas Revolution have examined the Fannin letters in the Brazoria 
County probate files? 
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The case for the microfilming of a substantial part of the early local 
records is a strong one. The plain fact of the matter is that numbers of 
them, particularly the loose probate files, have been permanently removed 
from courthouses by unauthorized individuals, and there is very little doubt 
that this deplorable situation will continue. In addition, the substantial 
losses to historical research which occur from fires in county courthouses 
are irrevocable. Finally, the problem of traveling from county to county to 
examine local records is almost insurmountable for the average researcher 
who wishes to draw conclusions involving more than one county. 

The University of Texas has sponsored and put into execution a program 
for the microfilming of Civil War documents in manuscript depositories in 
libraries in a number of localities outside of Texas. I have no quarrel with 
this project, but I must say that a similar one for the microfilming of early 
Texas local records would be even more justifiable. While the microfilming 
of selected official records of the colonial and Republic periods would not 
be accompanied by the fanfare which accompanied the expenditure of large 
sums to celebrate the Texas Centennial of 1936, it would provide a most 
suitable recognition of the centennial of Annexation. 

Consideration should be given to microfilming not only the probate rec- 
ords but also certain other types, such as the district court minutes, alcalde 
court records, commissioners court minutes, marriage records, selected deed 
records, and corporation records. The early corporation records of the town 
of Matagorda and one of the county probate records are bound in the same 
volume; both are important. 

If the Texas State Historical Association decides to arrange for 
the microfilming of any part of the early county records, I will give 
$50 to the cause. I am well aware that this will be a mere drop in the very 
substantial bucket required, but, believe me, it’s a job worth doing. Prob- 
ably a partial grant by a foundation would be required to give the project 
the strong financial backing it deserves. 


The following contribution by Mrs. Claude C. Roberts, 1710 
Sabine Pass Avenue, Beaumont, gives interesting sketches 
regarding the Chance family in early Texas and also presents 
an account of an unusual method employed to warn of impending 
Indian attack. 

SAFEGUARDING THE FRONTIER 


In the early days when persons were pioneering in Texas, settling perma- 
nently, acquiring land, and building homes, the incoming settlers must have 
looked first for several things which they knew would be of great impor- 
tance to their comfort and future welfare. These were fertile lands, good 
water not too far away, firewood, abundant game in case their crops failed, 
and trees to furnish logs for their first homes. 

Then the safety of their families from attack by Indians must have 
entered largely into their thoughts as well. A case I think unusual was the 
method used by James Chance and his wife, Sarah Ann Harrell Chance, to 
warn the families of their community of the approach of Indians. As was 
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customary among many pioneering families coming into Texas, the Chances 
appear to have traveled in a company, all bent on securing free Texas lands, 
which was the object of most of the incoming settlers. James Chance seems 
to have been the leader of his group, which chose for home sites what came 
to be known as Chance’s Prairie in the municipality of Milam, now Burle- 
son County, between the later towns of Gause and Caldwell. 

They portioned out the land and built homes some distance apart in what 
was roughly a circle. Their rather unique method of warning neighbors of 
impending Indian attack was secured by the training of ponies that, when 
turned loose, went in the direction they were headed to the next house of 
the community. This was done by keeping the ponies on a picket rope, the 
stake being at the doorway of each home. At the first sign of Indians the 
pony was drawn to the door, his halter released, headed in the direction he 
was meant to go, given a slap with the ena of the rope and he was away 
at full speed, until he put his head over the gate of the next house and 
whinnied, thus announcing that help was needed at the house he had lately 
left. The homes to which the ponies went, each in its turn, sent a pony on 
to the next house. This was done until the circle was completed and each 
family warned that Indians were thereabout. The pian agreed on was, as 
each family got the warning, to leave hurriedly by wagon and horseback 
traveling on after the pony until all arrived in a short time at the seat of 
the trouble. Thus the settlers entered into the defense of their community 
and safeguarded their homes. 

It was a long time before the Indians came to realize that a pony racing 
away from a doorway meant a signal of warning to the other settlers. 

Another incident in their early settlement occurred while James Chance 
was away from home. Mrs. Chance went out at daybreak one morning to 
gather firewood, not far from the house, near some large trees that had 
been cut down and had fallen rather close together. In picking up the wood 
she saw an Indian hiding between the logs. She tried as calmly as possible 
to go back toward the house as if she were unaware of the Indian. She 
reached the pony and loosened him, got inside the house and bolted the 
door. When the Indian saw the horse start off he jumped up and ran after 
him and got out of sight without returning, so it was thought that the 
Indian came to steal the pony rather than to do real harm. 

James Chance and Sarah Ann Harrell were married in Georgia about 
1818, returning to Mississippi, where they lived near Raymond (Indian 
Purchase) now Hines County, until coming to Texas in 1832. The family 
tradition is that they were quite poor in their early married life but “he 
carded while she spun,’ and they thriftily accumulated a small fortune be- 
fore leaving Mississippi. James Chance, according to War Department 
Records, joined Captain Isaac Townsend’s Company, De Clonet’s Regiment, 
Louisiana Militia, from October 1, 1814, to March 13, 1815, showing that he 
did service in the war of 1812 with England. It is also an established fact 
that he “lent aid and assistance” in maintaining the Republic of Texas. 
James Chance was later granted two headright land certificates in Milam 
County to which he went and built a new home, living there until he died. 
This later home was near Baileyville, Texas. He and his wife were buried 
on a high bank of the Brazos River near their home until their bodies 
were removed to the State Cemetery in Austin. 
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James Chance was born December 30, 1795, and died May 20, 1863. Sarah 
Chance was born in 1800 and died April 3, 1862. They had nine children, 
the last four being born in Texas. Their great-granddaughter, Mrs. Lucy 
Kirby Hill of Kountze, Texas, has kindly allowed me to take these data from 
family papers. James Chance has many descendants today among the prom- 
inent men of East Texas, among whom was the late John Henry Kirby of 


Houston, Texas. 
xk 


John W. Carpenter and his wife, Flossie Gardner Carpenter, 
have compiled a volume honoring Mrs. Carpenter’s father, 
Judge Benjamin Howard Gardner. This volume, entitled 
Memoirs of Benjamin Howard Gardner, was privately printed 
in 1944 for members of the family only and is not for general 
circulation. Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter’s son, Benjamin Howard 
Gardner Carpenter, now serving in the armed forces in the 
China-Burma-India area, was named for Judge Gardner. Judge 
Gardner’s only son, Benjamin Howard Gardner, Jr., was killed 
in 1918 in World War I. 

Judge Gardner was born in Alabama in 1854 and came to 
Texas at the age of twenty-two, settling at Fairfield near 
Palestine. Gardner was District Judge for Henderson, Houston, 
and Anderson counties from 1900 to 1912, and Chairman of the 
Board of Legal Examiners of Texas from 1924 to 1938. He 
had a wide acquaintance throughout both the state and nation, 
which made possible the many interesting letters reproduced 
in the book. As judge and practicing attorney, Gardner’s 
activities cut across a large cross section of Texas life. His 
memoirs, letters, and papers make a valuable addition to the 
Texas scene. The book is good sincere personal, family, and 
local history. Many more similar straightforward accounts are 
needed for the building of a full and complete history of Texas. 


ww 


The record of Texas history research conceived on a bold 
scale and carried forward even under the impact of the war 
should make interesting and almost dramatic reading for 
members of the Association. The following report is from 
Malcolm D. McLean, 2802 S. Columbus Street, Apt. C-1, Fair- 
lington, Arlington, Virginia. 


REPORT ON COMPILATION OF THE STERLING C. 
ROBERTSON PAPERS IN 1944 


1. This is an annual report on a project which I began in 1939 when I 
was employed in the San Jacinto Museum of History near Houston, Texas. 
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At that time I was in close contact with the descendants of Robertson and 
his contemporaries and had access to many original documents concerning 
, them. Consequently I undertook to compile the Sterling C. Robertson 
papers. 

2. However, in December of 1941 I went to work for the War Depart- 

ment in Washington, which necessitated my moving from Texas, the pri- 
mary source of original documents for my collection, to Washington, where 
I had access chiefly to printed sources, especially early Tennessee news- 
papers. Mrs. McLean, who then had more spare time during the day than 
I did, ran these files and discovered many newspaper items concerning the 
background of the Texas Association in Tennessee. 
) 3. In September of 1942 I was transferred to Miami Beach, Florida, 
where I was isolated both from documentary source material and from 
library facilities. Soon I had finished transcribing the few remaining items 
on hand, at which time the “Transcripts of Papers Concerning the Life of 
Sterling C. Robertson (1785-1842) and the History of the Robertson Colony 
in Texas” consisted of 2,458 typed pages contained in seven spring-back 
binders. In the absence of anything else to work on I made an index of all 
the proper names in the transcripts. Then I set out to summarize the ma- 
terial which I already had on hand in the transcripts so that I would know 
what supplementary material I needed whenever I had access to a library 
again. From Tennessee to Texas was chosen as the title for this summary, 
since it tells the story of how several hundred people moved from Tennes- 
see to Texas. By the close of 1943 I had completed a typed draft of the 
first ten chapters, plus a by-product volume in the form of nineteen 
genealogical charts concerning the Robertson family. During 1944 eleven 
additional chapters of the story were completed, titles of all chapters 
: completed to date being as follows: 


From TENNESSEE TO TEXAS 


I. Organization of the Texas Association. 
4 II. Memorial to the Mexican Government. 
: III. Mission to Mexico. 


IV. Colonization Law of March 24, 1825. 
V. Leftwich’s Grant. 
E VI. First Attempts to Settle the Grant. 


VII. The Nashville Company Grant. 
VIII. H. H. League, Empresario. 
IX. Sterling C. Robertson. 
X. Alexander Thomson. 
XI. The Law of April 6, 1830. 
XII. Efforts to Expel the Colonists. 
XIII. Austin, the Taciturn and Noiseless Man. 
: XIV. The Austin and Williams Grant. 
XV. Sam Houston Goes to Texas. 
XVI. The Conventions of 1832 and 1833. 
XVII. Unsuccessful Attempt to Recover the Grant. 
XVIII. Robertson Regains the Colony. 
XIX. Samuel M. Williams. 
XX. William H. Steele, Land Commissioner. 
XXI. Sarahville de Viesca. 
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4. In June of 1944 I was transferred back to Washington, and this 
change necessitated an alteration in my plan of procedure. Whereas I had 
formerly been isolated from supplementary source material, I now had ac- 
cess to the best library in the world. Consequently it became imperative 
that I pause and make bibliographies of additional sources to be checked 
for those chapters already completed, and working bibliographies for those 
chapters not yet written. By the end of 1944 I ha completed and typed 
“Bibliographies of Additional Sources to Be Clecked” for the first ten 
chapters listed above and had card bibliograruies ready to be typed for 
the other eleven. I had also formed card bibliographies on the following 
topics, which are to be covered in the unfinished portion of my story: 


Arrival of Colonists. 

Old Nashville. 

Return of the Colony to Austin and Williams. 
The Consultation of 1835. 

The Land of Chivalry and Freedom. 
The Convention of 1836. 

The Battle of San Jacinto. 

Indians and Rangers. 

Senator Robertson. 

In Retirement. 

E. S. C. Finishes the Story. 


This outline is not as ambitious as it may sound, since in each case the 
story will be limited primarily to the part which the Robertson colonists 
played in the various events. 


With the death of Major Richard Fenner Burges the 
Association lost one of its finest members — a man of character 
and intelligence, a truly remarkable Texan. The major became 
a member of the Association in 1920, shortly after his return 
from France in World War I. He followed closely every issue 
of the Quarterly and frequently sent to the office letters com- 
menting on various articles and topics of Texas history. He 
believed in pure history and would give no quarter in the use 
of history for purposes of propaganda. 

The following biographical sketch and tribute has been 
written by his fellow-townsman and fellow-worker in Texas 
history, Dr. Rex W. Strickland of the College of Mines and 
Metallurgy. 


RICHARD FENNER BURGES 
(January 7, 1873 — January 13, 1945) 


Richard F. Burges was born at Seguin, Texas, January 7, 1873, and died 
in El Paso, January 13, 1945. He attended Texas A. and M. College and 
came to El Paso in 1892. In 1894 he began the practice of law with his 
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brother, William H. Burges; the partnership was later dissolved, and Rich- 
ard Burges practiced alone until 1912, when he entered into partnership 
with another brother, Alfred Rust Burges, who died in 1924. It was not 
until 1938 that Richard Burges reassociated with William Burges as senior 
member of the firm of Burges, Burges, Scott, Rasberry, and Hulse. 

Burges was deeply interested in civic affairs though he rarely sought 
public office. His single elective service was in the state legislature for two 
terms, 1913-1917. A great lawyer, he was known as the father of the pres- 
ent city charter of El Paso, which he worked out in 1907, while serving as 
city attorney. Perhaps his greatest legal accomplishment was in connec- 
tion with the Chamizal controversy and, later, with the river rectification. 
project. 

His interests were manifold. He early became interested in the conserva- 
tion of natural resources and was honored for his interest by being ap- 
pointed by Governor Pat Neff in 1924 to the Texas Forestry Association 
Committee. In this connection, Burges is credited with having planted the 
first pecans in El Paso. He played a large role in the initiation and develop- 
ment of the Elephant Butte irrigation project and was elected president 
of the National Irrigation Congress in 1915. He was also one of the first 
to recognize the possibilities of Carlsbad Cavern as a scenic spectacle after 
having explored the cavern under the guidance of Jim White, its discoverer. 
His account of the vast underground wonder brought it to the attention of 
the National Geographic Magazine and the Department of Interior. 

The many civic projects which he began or promoted are almost too 
numerous for mention. Burges persuaded the legislature to locate the Col- 
lege of Mines and Metallurgy on its present site; he labored for the build- 
ing of the Scenic Drive around Mt. Franklin; he was a member of the El 
Paso Museum Association; he served continuously as a member of the El 
Paso Public Library Board. He loved fine music and encouraged the organ- 
ization of the El Paso Symphony. 

He was a veteran of the first World War. In June, 1917, he organized 
Company B, Texas National Guard, later incorporated as Company A, 141st 
Infantry. During the Battle of the Argonne, he commanded his battalion 
after the death of superior officers and was promoted to major. He was 
given the Croix de Guerre for distinguished service. Incidentally his top 
sergeant was Sam Dreben, called by General Pershing the bravest man in 
the A. E. F. 

Burges always evinced great interest in the history of Texas and was 
one of the most noted bibliophiles in the Southwest. His Texas history col- 
lection of five thousand items is critically judged to be the “finest state his- 
tory collection in private hands.” His interest in books, however, did not 
stop there; his library numbered thousands of rare volumes, being partic- 
ularly strong in files of American humor magazines, as Judge, Life, and 
Puck, all complete. But the catholicity of Burges’ taste led him to acquire 
items as diverse as a “Breeches” Bible and manuscript letters of Sam 
Houston. 

Burges was a delightful talker; indeed, I am convinced he was the most 
intriguing conversationalist I ever met. Here I should like to quote a per- 
tinent extract from my record book: 
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“January 21, 1937. I went with Waller and Moses last night to see Major 
Richard Burges’ library. We found the gentleman before the blaze of a 
wood fire of imported oak logs, that is, imported from East Texas. 

“The library comes up to its reputation. Housed in two great rooms, it 
must comprise thousands of volumes; how many thousands, I should not 
care to guess. As for the books themselves, they are of all kinds — histori- 
cal and literary, classic and modern. On the whole, the major’s interest 
runs to histories. His Texas history collection is of more than local note. 
But the book I most wanted to consult was not available — namely, Dewees’ 
Letters from Texas. The major had the feeling that he had once owned 
the volume but had lent it. 

“Burges is an interesting man. In an hour and a half he discussed Amer- 
ican life at many angles. He compared Jane Cowl, Ethel Barrymore, and 
Julia Marlowe in their roles as Juliet; pointed out that Shakespeare had 
only a layman’s knowledge of law; spoke of correcting Theodore Roose- 
velt’s version of the Alamo inscription, ‘Theremopylae had her messenger 
of defeat, the Alamo had none’; ascribed the sentiment to General Edward 
Burleson; read Gedkin’s editorial on Garrison and the Liberator from the 
Nation (Burges has a complete file of the Nation down to 1918); discussed 
Lee’s strategy at Gettysburg; quoted William Winter’s beautiful criticism 
of Southern and Marlowe’s Romeo and Juliet, ‘It is a starless night that 
arches over the broken tomb of the Capulets’; and related his letter to the 
editor of Life concerning the inferiority complex that humorous periodical 
acquired after its adverse criticism of Abie’s Irish Rose.” 


There have been many expressions of appreciation of Susan 
Frances Lomax’s “A Trip to Texas” in the Quarterly for 
October, but one which was sent to John A. Lomax is particu- 
larly significant, for it is written by John Lang Sinclair, 12 
State Street, New York 4, New York, the author of “The Eyes 
of Texas.” 

Your mother’s letter in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly is a rare 
treasure. I have never read anything more straightforward and glowing 
with the spirit and outlook of early Texas. The courage and faithfulness 


your mother had would have been sufficient to equip a campus-full of the 
present generation with double their present supply of those qualities. 


The following notice tells of the death of a pioneer woman 
of Texas, a member of one of our historic families. 


HENRIETTA AUSTIN CUNNINGHAM 


Mrs. Henrietta Austin Cunningham died on November 28, 1944, at her 
home, 3700 Massachusetts Avenue N. W., in Washington, D. C. Interment 
was in Arlington National Cemetery beside her late husband, William 
Streit Cunningham, a captain in the Spanish-American War. 


| 
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Mrs. Cunningham was born in Galveston on April 8, 1859. She was the 
daughter of Judge and Mrs. Edward Tailer Austin. Judge Austin was a 
son of Captain Henry Austin, first cousin of Stephen F. Austin and a world 
navigator in sailship days. Captain Austin, a brother of Mary Austin Hol- 
ley, was the first to bring a steamboat to Texas. He was honored on Novem- 
ber 26, 1948, by having a Liberty Ship named for him. The Henry Austin 
was the one hundredth constructed by the Houston Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion. For the launching ceremonies Mrs. Cunningham wrote a poem which 
was published in Houston Ways. 

In the early 1880’s Mrs. Cunningham pioneered with her husband in the 
new town of San Angelo. Later a son, Edward Austin Cunningham, was 
connected with the San Angelo Standard and still later an editor of the 
Red Cross Magazine. 

Four of Mrs. Cunningham’s children are survivors: William Streit Cun- 
ningham, Jr., of Rio de Janerio, Valery H. Cunningham of Boerne, Hal Van 
Meter Cunningham of Washington, and Mrs. Sidney Sanderson Millspaugh 
of San Angelo. The Reverend Henry Austin, of Dallas, is a brother of Mrs. 
Cunningham’s, and Miss Estelle Folk, of Houston, a niece. 


Harold L. Foreman, Box 524, Marmarth, North Dakota, is 
interested in buffalo and in Texas when it was a part of the 
buffalo range. Mr. Foreman wishes to know when the last 
great buffalo herd was exterminated in Texas, as well as the 
number of animals in the herd. Further he would like to know 

when the last wild buffalo was seen in Texas and when the 
last wild one was killed. Please direct replies both to Mr. 
Foreman and to the Association. 


An interesting clipping from a London newspaper has been 
} received from Captain Russell V. Steele of London, an English- 
man much interested in Texas. Special attention is given to 
Texas-born Lieut. General Lucian K. Truscott, the new com- 
mander of the Fifth Army in Italy. He is described as a rugged, 
square-jawed Texan, six times decorated since 1942. General 
Truscott was a schoolteacher who entered the army in 1917. 
His marching pace for troops in North Africa was so strenuous 

that a rapid advance in Italy is called the “Truscott Trot.” 


OW 


The following note about Ben McCulloch appeared in the 
November 26, 1860, Charleston Daily Courier, which copied the 
notice from the Milledgeville (Georgia) Herald. 
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Long Shots. — A friend of ours, strolling on the river bank opposite the 
city, saw several gentlemen handling firearms of a new patent, and trying 
the range of their balls, an afternoon or two since. A tall, muscular and 
self-possessed individual owned the guns, and remarked to the bystanders 
that to show what a man could do, he must fire without a rest; but to show 
what the gun could do, he must fire with a rest. Acting on the latter prin- 
ciple, he discharged one of his pieces some thirty or forty times on a rock 
not less than four hundred yards distant in the river, and struck it each 
time within a space of about a foot in diameter. The weapon was short in 
the barrel, was quite heavy like a yager or rifle, and was loaded at the 
breech in a manner altogether new to our friend, who was unable to give 
a very accurate description of the process. The circumstance of the long 
shots is here noticed only to inform our readers that the tall marksman 
was no other than Captain Benjamin McCulloch, the celebrated Texas 


Ranger. 


Paul Adams’s “Ben Thompson, Pistoleer Extraordinary” has 
revived much interest in the esteemed Colt-expert of yester- 
years. Among the valuable and interesting comments is a letter 
from Seb S. Wilcox, of Laredo, untiring student of Texas 
history along the border. 


Last night I read with much interest Paul Adams’s article on “Ben 
Thompson, Pistoleer Extraordinary” in the January issue of the Quarterly. 
I enjoyed it, especially so as Ben Thompson had operated briefly in our 
section here. I might also add that I am acquainted with King Fisher’s 
widow and daughter who reside at Carrizo Springs. Ben Thompson came 
down to Nuevo Laredo after his exploits at Eagle Pass, so the tradition 
here goes, and opened a gambling house on the Mexican side of the river, 
where the Confederate soldiers in Col. Santos Benavides’ regiment would 
go and play. Ben ran a crooked game, and one payday these soldiers de- 
cided to show him up. When they called his hand, the fireworks started and 
he killed Lieutenant Martinez and Corporal Zertuche. Colonel Benavides 
and his two brothers, Captains Cristobal and Refugio Benavides, always 
looked out after their men, and they made it so hot for Ben that he left 
the border on the run, some saying that the tails of his coat were cut off 
by a machete in the hands of a trooper. 

As I said, the Benavides brothers always looked out after their men. On 
one occasion in March, 1868, one of Colone] Benavides’ men went across the 
river, took on too much liquor, and insulted the guard over there, who killed 
him. Colonel Benavides, as soon as he learned of the death of his trooper, 
placed himself at the head of some sixty cavalrymen, crossed the river, 
drove the Mexican soldiers out, and took charge of the barracks and arms, 
remaining there more than an hour, and then returned to this side, satisfied 
that he had avenged the death of his soldier. Those old Confederates on the 
border were fighters. 


Mrs. Lipscomb Norvell, of Beaumont, issued late in 1944 a 
volume of poetry entitled: The Search for the Great Kingdom of 


| 
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the Texas. It is most fitting that our history should find its 
way into literature and be woven into the fabric of Texas 
culture. Mrs. Norvell makes acknowledgement to Dr. Bolton’s 
“Native Tribes about the East Texas Missions” in the 
Quarterly, XI, as a source of inspiration for her poem. A copy 
of the book which was presented to the Association has been 
placed in the Texas Collection in the library. 


OW 


Lou Kemp, president of the Association, has been busy again 
in behalf of Texas history as indicated in the following report 
from the Austin Statesman, January 18, 1945. 


PIONEER REINTERRED IN STATE GRAVE 


A final resting place, with the honor due him, has been given to the Rev. 
' Z. N. Morrell, pioneer Texas minister, soldier, and author, who died in 1883. 

L. W. Kemp, president of the Texas State Historical Association, Wednes- 
day supervised removal of the Rev. Morrell’s body from its original inter- 
ment at Kyle, near the Baptist Church of which he was a member, to the 
State Cemetery in Austin. 

Morrell’s body rests beside that of the Rev. William Carey Crane, his 
close friend during Texas pioneer days and an old-time president of Baylor | 
University. 

The reinterment ceremony was as quiet and simple as the original cere- | 
mony which Morrell had requested be “modest and inexpensive” with only 
his name, the dates of his birth and death, and inscription “A Sinner Saved 
by Grace.” 

Morrell was born in South Carolina but moved to Texas in 1836 and set- 
tled near the town of Marlin on the Brazos. ‘ 

He founded many churches, and when the call to arms came, he was as 
quick to fight for the republic as he was to preach. He participated in the 

battle of Plum Creek near Lockhart in 1840 and served in the volunteer 
Texas army in 1842. 

In 1872 he published the first of four editions of Flowers and Fruits in 
the Wilderness, an item highly valued now by Texana collectors. 

Kemp said removal of Morrell’s body was necessitated by enlargement 
of the church at Kyle, and that it was fitting his remains should be held in 1 
honorable memory in the State Cemetery along with other notable Texans. 


WK 


The San Antonio Historical Association held its annual 
meeting and dinner on January 19 at the Aurora Hotel Apart- 
ments. Paul Adams, outgoing president, presented the paper 
of the evening on Amelia Barr, a truly distinctive and observ- 
ing woman of Texas in the pre-Civil War period. Colonel M. L. 

Crimmins, incoming president, spoke briefly. Chris Emmett, 
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a past president and well-known Texas historian, was made 
an Honorary Life Member of the San Antonio Association; 
the genial Irishman, now usually addressed publicly as Chris 
“Shanghai” Emmett, has recently been promoted to General 
Claim Agent of the Southern Pacific Lines which necessitates 
his moving from San Antonio to Houston. Houston gains a 
distinguished citizen. 

The meeting was attended by more than a hundred Texas 
history enthusiasts. President L. W. Kemp, of the Texas State 
Historical Association, presented greetings from the state 
organization, and on its behalf an inscribed copy of Charles 
Schreiner was presented to the outgoing president, Paul “Ben 
Thompson” Adams. 


The West Texas Historical Association Year Book, XX, 
October, 1944, contains the following articles: 


“Coronado’s Route Across the Staked Plains”’............................ W. C. Holden 
“Henry Herron, Pioneer and Peace Officer 


During Fort Griffin Days” J. R. Webb 
“The Water Problem of the Matador Ranch”................. Averlyne M. Hatcher 
“Major George H. Thomas on the Trail 

of Indians in 1860” R. C. Crane 
“Removal of Indians From Texas in 1853: 

A Fiasco” Rupert N. Richardson 
“Augustus William Magee, the Second Advance 

Courier of American Expansion to Texas”... Col. M. L. Crimmins 
“R. F. Tankersley and Family, Pioneers of 

the Concho Country” Grace Bitner 
“Robson’s Journey Through West Texas : 

in 1879” J. W. Williams 


Dr. Rupert N. Richardson, president of Hardin-Simmons 
University at Abilene, is the editor of the Year Book. His 
niche of immortality in Texas history is secured with his 
Comanche Barrier to South Plains Settlement and Texas, the 
Lone Star State. In the future (and even at the present time), 
however, it will be easy to overlook his yeoman service to the 
history of West Texas covered by two decades of faithful work 
for the West Texas Historical Association. This intelligent and 
constructive service ought not to be overlooked now nor for- 
gotten in the future. Files of the Year Book are essential for 
the complete coverage of Texas history. Those interested in 
membership should write to the West Texas Historical Associa- 
tion, Abilene, Texas. 
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The Confederate Veteran of April, 1932, carried an announce- 
ment that Richard D. Steuart, 703 W. University Parkway, 
Baltimore, Maryland, had in his collection a valuable document 
of Texas history, a petition of Terry’s Texas Rangers. Donald 
Coney, Librarian of the University, always on the alert for 
the basic materials of Texas history, contacted Mr. Steuart 
concerning the possibility of securing the document for the 
library. Mr. Steuart has replied that he will be glad to exchange 
the document for a specimen of the Enfield model rifle made at 
Tyler, Texas, during the Civil War. Mr. Coney apparently 
thinks the suggested exchange fair, but he has no Tyler Enfield 
with which to complete the exchange. 

Does some public spirited person interested in Texas history 
have a Tyler Enfield rifle which can be furnished so that Mr. 
Coney can bring back to Texas the Terry document? 


Miss May Richardson, 1828 Sacramento Street, San Antonio 1, 
Texas, makes interesting observations and inquiries on the 
early navigation of the Red and Trinity rivers. 


In tracing information on the Scioto Belle, supposedly the first boat to 
ascend the Trinity River after the Battle of San Jacinto, I finally was re- 
ferred to Frederick Way, Jr., President of the Association of Sons and 
Daughters of Pioneer Rivermen. In replying to tell me that he had no in- 
formation on the little boat, he asked where he might locate information 
on the river boats that traveled up the Red River in the early days of 
navigation on that river. Can you refer me to any such source? I have 
made no inquiry elsewhere, having been interested in the information con- 
cerning the Trinity River. He has the source of the James R. Mullens pic- 
tures and manuscripts now in possession of the Waterways Journal, 619 
Chemical Building, St. Louis, Missouri, to which he also referred me. I 
should like to exchange the courtesy with him since he is searching for in- 
formation on the Scioto Belle for me. I had referred to his attention the 
Stewart manuscript in the Rosenberg Library, Galveston. Any reference, 
or source, you [or readers of the Quarterly] may supply on either the nav- 
igation on the Red River, or on the Trinity, will be accepted as a great 


favor. 
® 


Judge Frank Alvan Williams, ninety-three, for forty years a 
member of the Texas State Historical Association and long 
prominent in local and state judicial circles, died in Galveston, 
January 30, 1945. 

Judge Williams was born in Macon, Mississippi, on October 6, 
1851, and was educated in private schools in Mississippi. He 
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came to Texas in 1871 to study law in the office of Colonel D. A. 
Nunn at Crockett. He practiced at Crockett from 1872 to 1884. 
In 1880 he was married to Laura Caliste Fisher of Waverly, 
Texas. 

In 1884 Governor Ireland appointed Williams the judge of 
the third judicial district of Texas, and he was elected to that 
position in November. Williams served as district judge to 
September 5, 1892, when he was appointed by Governor Hogg 
to the newly created court of civil appeals for the first supreme 
judicial district. In 1899 Governor Sayers appointed him 
associate justice of the Texas Supreme Court. Judge Williams 
resigned from the Supreme Court in 1911 and became a member 
of the firm of Williams and Stedman in Austin. He returned 
to Galveston in 1913 as the senior member of the firm of 
Williams, Weethe, and Williams. He was honored by the 
Galveston Bar Association in 1923. 

Judge Williams is survived by his widow, three sons, and 
two daughters. He was buried at Crockett, Texas, February 2, 


1945. 


Several of the members of the Association were so pleased 
with the responses which they received from persons to whom 
Christmas gift memberships in the Association had been sent, 
that copies of the letters of appreciation were forwarded to 
the office. As the responses below are rather typical, they are 
being reproduced here without reference to either the donor 
or the recipient. 

Your colorful greeting, conveying a membership in the Texas State His- 
torical Association and subscription to the Southwestern Historical Quar- 
erly, has been received and is much appreciated. Texas has no one to equal 
you in public spirit and personal participation in good works. Your friends 
continually marvel and rejoice that there is such a citizen. 


And another person wrote: 


I deeply appreciate your thought of me at Christmas time in sending me 
the card with the impression of the first Great Seal of the Republic of 
Texas and the membership in the Texas State Historical Association and 
subscription to the Southwestern Historical Quarterly. You may be sure 
I prize this imprint of the seal as I do the other evidences of your thought- 


fulness. 
ulness 


The Association acted as host, honoring the delegates and 
friends of the Texas Society of the Sons of the American 
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Revolution and the State Society of the Sons of the Republic 
of Texas, at a dinner at the Driskill Hotel on February 23. 
Pat M. Neff, president of Baylor University, was the dinner 
speaker. The Association’s president, L. W. Kemp, was toast- 
master, while Reverend Kenneth Pope gave the invocation and 
Chaplain Charles M. Myers the benediction. Both of the sons’ 
organizations were holding annual meetings in Austin at the 
time, and the Association was much pleased to meet and mingle 
with such splendid Texans. 

The committee on arrangements onsale of Walter Prescott 
Webb, H. Bailey Carroll, Dr. Valin R. Woodward, Judge Ben H. 
Powell, Judge James W. McClendon, and Senator T. J. Holbrook. 


ww 


Many Quarterly readers will find the article of Clarence H. 
Danhof, “The Fencing Problem in the Eighteen Fifties,” in 
Agricultural History for October, 1944, of genuine interest. The 
article touches Texas several times. 


Frank E. Vandiver, University Station, Austin, sends the 
following communication: 

The purpose of this letter is to inquire after any information on Con- 
federate Quartermaster activity in Texas, with particular reference to tan- 
ning operations. The government ran certain tanneries in order to obtain 
shoe leather, and I should like to have any information on these establish- 
ments in the Trans-Mississippi Department. Also, other information on 
Confederate Quartermaster activity will be appreciated. 


There was a double wedding in Cameron, Texas, December 
25, 1894, in which Frank L. Adams married Rosa Kemp and 
Jeff T. Kemp married Lina Rogers. Christmas of 1944 the two 
couples jointly celebrated their golden wedding anniversaries 
at Cameron. Jeff Kemp and Mrs. Rosa Adams are brother and 
sister to Lou Kemp, president of the Association. 


Charles E. Fisher, 20 Wilde Road, Waban 68, Massachusetts, 
president of the Railway and Locomotive Historical Society, 
has forwarded an interesting folder which contains information 
of interest to all railway lovers. What Texan has not at least 
loved to meet the train and felt the thrill of its arrival? Texas 
has much to offer in the way of railroad history. 
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TELLING THE STORY OF OLD IRON HORSE 


Chug! Chug! Chug! Number Seventeen coming up the hill, with the way- 
freight. . . . You could hear the rattle of her ancient siderods a full mile 
away. A shame, said her crew, that the old B. & L. V. management would 
not get something new to replace Seventeen, that old rattle trap. But how 
the old boys once loved Seventeen, with her big stack and her Johnson bar, 
her brass pump and her bright red driving wheels . . . all the rest of it. 
Taunton-built, Seventeen was once the pride of the road... . 

They are running “streamliners” now on the B. & L. V.—fanciful things, 
all dolled up (just as Seventeen used to be) and they are pretty nice, too, 
but there is many, many a railroad boy—grey haired perhaps—who longs, 
now and then, to take a little look at the old order of things, to see Seven- 
teen—in all her new glory as a prize passenger-puller. And that is why the 
Railway and Locomotive Historical Society first came into being. 

To gather together all of this material available, particularly that per- 
taining to the very earliest days of the American railroad, has been the 
appointed task of the Railway and Locomotive Historical Society. Started 
by a small group of collectors of railroad material in Boston, twenty-three 
years ago, this society has now come to be the leading organization of its 
sort in all America, if not in all the world. Its membership is spread in 
practically every state in the Union; the work of the parent society is sup- 
plemented by large chapters of it in both New York and in Chicago, with 
still others in contemplation. Almost from the beginning it has had its 
headquarters at Harvard University, in large and sunlit rooms upon an 
upper floor of the Baker Library of the Harvard Business School, just 
across the Charles River from Cambridge proper. Here it gradually has 
gathered the largest single collection of early railroad material in all the 
land—printed matter such as guidebooks, time tables, broadsides and post- 
ers, tickets and such interesting memorabilia as locomotive bells and sig- 
nals, lanterns, locomotive and car models, and a thousand other smaller 
items. 

Nor is this all. The society prints from two to four times a year exten- 
sive bulletins which have become already important collectors’ items. There 
is a medium in the society for the exchange of photographs and prints of 
early locomotives and other railroad items, between its members. Recently 
there have been developed for the three chief groups — at Boston, at New 
York and at Chicago — highly interesting excursions where on a single day 
from four to five hundred railroad “fans” have gone over old lines, aban- 
doned or about to be abandoned, have inspected railroad shops, roundhouses, 
bridges, and the like. This has become a most interesting feature of the 
society’s activities and while not run directly by it has its sponsorship and 
its enthusiastic support. 

To bring the patent advantages of this far-flung organization to railroad 
hobbyists of the most modest incomes, dues have been kept at a very low 
minimum. The Railway and Locomotive Historical Society is an intensely 
democratic affair. No man is there, no matter what his income, who has a 
real interest in the American railroad and its beginnings, but who has a 
warm invitation to its membership. Its great collections, really a railroad 
museum, at Harvard, are freely open to the public. The society seeks 
to ally itself with every movement that looks to perpetuating the honorable 
tradition of the American railroad. 
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Herbert O. Brayer, Director of the Western Range Cattle 
Industry Study, State Museum, Denver 2, Colorado, writes as 
follows regarding a significant study being made by his 
organization. 


The Rockefeller Foundation has established a five year study of the 
Western Range Cattle Industry in this region, embracing the states of 
Wyoming, Colorado, Montana, and New Mexico. In that connection we are 
seeking to locate various collections of source materials which may be of 
assistance to us in our work. We understand that your Association has a 
sizable collection of cattle records which deal not only with Texas but also 
with the spread of the industry from Texas to New Mexico, Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Montana. Would it be possible to obtain a description of 
these materials? We would also appreciate any information that you can 
give us as to other collections in Texas which might be of interest to us, 
and in that connection we are sending you under separate cover a copy of 
our brochure which explains in some detail what we are trying to do and 
the type of records and information we are endeavoring to collect. 

You may be interested to know that we have access to several dozen 
ledgers, ranch journals, etc., to date, and that our staff is engaged in a 
comprehensive survey of the four states in question and that with the 
help of various livestock associations, our efforts are meeting with un- 
precedented success. 

We will appreciate whatever information your membership can give us. 


Donald W. Mitchell, acting head of the department of govern- 
ment of Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, was 
the winner of the Alfred A. Knopf Literary Fellowship in History 
for 1943 with his History of the Modern American Navy. The 
book is to be published in 1945. As contributing editor, he has 
had nineteen articles appear in Current History in the last two 
years. As military analyst, he has contributed sixty-four 
articles to Nation within the past three years. In addition he 
has written sixteen articles for other publications, three articles 
for the Yearbook of Collier’s Encyclopedia, and eighteen book 
reviews for Nation. 


Dan Ferguson, who practices law in the Magnolia Building 
at Dallas, is known far and wide for the serious interest which 
he takes in his Texas history. He is always prompt in 
attendance at the annual meeting, where he adds to the book 
auction with his forceful bidding. He is not only a strong 
purchaser, but also a generous donor. Like many other mem- 
bers he admits “a weakness for county histories.” A recent 
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letter gives information which will be generally valuable both 
to students and collectors. 


Herewith is a listing of some county histories and anniversary editions 
of newspapers of which you might like a record. 

1. History of the Early Settlement of Armstrong County by Herbert M. 
Timmons. This was published by Amarillo News in 1940. Mr. Timmons, 
1607 Hayden Street, Amarillo, advises me that he has made a scrapbook 
of the material consisting of fifteen pages (6x11 inches), in all about 330 
column inches. He has a few left which, he says, he will sell at $5.00 per 
copy. 

2. Blazing the Way: Tales of Comanche County Pioneers by Eulalia 
Nabers Wells. First edition published by author at Comanche in 1942. 
_ Price $2.00. 

38. Mrs. Will N. Harrison, 2312 Walworth Street, Greenville, advises me 
that she has an original manuscript: History of Greenville and Hunt 
County. She is considering publication. An excerpt from the above is 
printed in an anniversary edition of the Greenville Banner, February 24, 
1944, which paper is itself a history of Greenville and Hunt County. (These 
anniversary editions may be hard to preserve, but I have found much good 
local history in them.) 

4. Bonham Favorite, July 22, 1940, anniversary edition. (A history of 
Fannin County.) 

5. Sherman Democrat, August 13, 1939, anniversary edition. (A history 
of Grayson County.) 

6. Wellington Leader, July 26, 1934. (Excellent material on Collings- 
worth County.) 

7. Victoria Advocate, September 28, 1934. (Valuable material on Vic- 
toria County; this was their eighty-eighth anniversary edition.) 

8. The Madisonville Meteor recently issued an anniversary edition, but 
I have not yet received a copy. 

9. Mary C. Hintz wrote a thesis: The History of Limestone County. I 
am also advised that W. Moody wrote at Southern Methodist University 
a thesis: Educational Phases of Limestone County. 


Elmer J. Edwards, 308 East Avenue B, Sul Ross State 
Teachers College, Alpine, Texas, is working on an interesting 
segment of Texas history, and he poses some thoughtful 
questions for all interested in Texas history. 


In an attempt to do a piece of writing here on the “Cow Country Heri- 
tage” (An Institutional Study of the American Southwest), I am interested 
in any opinions or comments on whether or not the tradition and influence 
of the Southwest’s “Cow Country” (or “Hereford Heaven,” as it has some- 
times been called in this region of the Trans-Pecos) is today making any 
great increase as a living, democratic, and liberal social and cultural force 
and, further, any suggestions as to the significance of the Cow Country to 
the citizens of the United States as a whole. 
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The Texas State Historical Association, with its Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly and the Junior Historian movement in the high schools of Texas, 
is also a vital consideration in such a theme. 

I shall appreciate any advice or comment. 


Dorman H. Winfrey will be remembered by many as a Junior 
Historian at Henderson who repeatedly received awards in the 
writing contests and for his articles in the Junior Historian 
magazine. After finishing high school young Winfrey went 
into the army. In the following letter he relates eating English 
pudding at Christmas, and furnishes “proof of the pudding” 
with reference to the Junior Historian program. The basis of 
intelligent citizenship built into young Winfrey alone would 
justify all that has gone into the Junior Historian work, but 
that base can be multiplied by hundreds and thousands. Winfrey 
has learned to observe; he has developed his sense of values; 
he has had training in writing and self-expression; he has 
become a first-rate Texan and American. 

Read his letter and then ask yourself if he ought not to come 
back from the battle fronts and become a Texas historian. 
The letter is nothing short of a model of intelligent observation. 
Perhaps it will inspire some public spirited Texans to drop him 
a letter about Texas; he is obviously hungry for news of the 
old Lone Star State. Good letter writing is an art which should 
be cultivated — not lost; address 


Cpl. Dorman H. Winfrey, 38477023 
Hq. & Hq. Btry. 69th Inf. Div. Arty. 
APO 417, c/o Postmaster 

New York, New York. 


These Texas youngsters, wearing the uniform of a man and 
doing the job of several adults, ought to evoke our deepest 


admiration. 
“Somewhere in France” 


January 31, 1945 
Dear Dr. Carroll: 


I had intended to write before now, but as you can judge by the heading 
I have been on the move. 

The trip across was a new experience for most of us. At times the sea 
became rough, but I didn’t get seasick. We had a good bit of entertain- 
ment during the voyage: such things as talent shows, games, and a daily 
mimeographed newspaper. The accommodations were crowded, and in order 
to play checkers a friend and I went up to the ship’s brig and got the guard 
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to let us in so we could play. Imagine going to “jail” to play checkers! 
The food was good, and we found little to complain about. 

We spent several weeks in England which we enjoyed very much. The 
people were nice to us all along, and we were always having invitations to 
their homes. A friend and I were the guests of a family on Christmas Day, 
and we had a typical English Christmas Dinner with turkey and Christ- 
mas Pudding. We thoroughly enjoyed Christmas Day in this home. Some 
weeks we had so many invitations out to tea that we couldn’t accept them 
all— we have become regular “tea sippers”— minus the sugar. We did 
come to know the English people as a result of the visits in their homes. 
We still wonder how they exist on their small rations, such as two and 
one half pints of milk a week, two ounces of butter, one egg every six 
months, perhaps a dress every twelve months, etc. But they told us they 
had plenty to get by on. They say it is necessary to have such a system 
in order to win the war, and they do not complain. 

I went into London twice and enjoyed seeing the famous historical 
sights. I saw Parliament, Big Ben, Tower of London, Buckingham and 
St. James Palaces, Tower, Westminister, and London Bridges, Charles 
Dickens’s Shop, Westminister Abbey, St. Paul’s, and dozens of other 
places. I also went to Oxford and toured the University, which I found 
most interesting. England does have just a lot for a person to see. 
I have, also, seen a good bit of the farming land, and the homes and 
farms have been neat and well tended. 

What surprised me most about the English was that they know so 
very little about our United States. There is no American History taught 
in their schools, and all they know of the United States is what they see 
in the movies. (Most of them have pictured Texas as a land of cowboys, 
buffalo, and horses!) The average Englishman knows very little of his 
country’s history, and sights we had been wanting to see a lifetime 
many of these people had not troubled to see although they were only 
a few miles from their homes. We did not find a person who knew that 
the United States and England fought a war in 1812! 

Here in France we are seeing plenty of snow. At present we are 
quartered in a chateau which must have been a beautiful place at one 
time. It is a huge building with winding stairs, large rooms, huge fire- 
places, beautiful windows, and paintings on all the walls. This chateau 
was used as headquarters for some German troops prior to their evacua- 
tion. The French seem friendly to us. In some villages we have gone 
through the people have greeted us with snowballs. They all want to 
shake hands, and most of them ask for cigarettes. I hope to be able to 
see some of the historical spots during my stay here in France. 

I am just wondering what the Junior Historians have on program for 
1945 and whether the annual Texas State Historical Association and Junior 
Historian Meeting will be held. I am often reminded of the grand time 
our chapter had at the annual meetings, and we still consider ourselves 
Junior Historians at heart. Of all the pleasant high school memories, 
the time spent with the Junior Historiar: activities tops the list. My 
friends and I have agreed on this time and time again. Most of our 
group still plan to carry on the study of our county and state after 
the war. It is one of the things we have to look forward to when the 
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war is won. I should be glad to receive any information on the work of 
the Junior Historians and the Historical Association. Also, what plans 
have been made for the publication of the Texas Handbook? 

This letter has been typed by candlelight so I hope it is readable. 
I shall try to write more often and tell you of my travels and ex- 
periences. And I do hope this letter will find you in the best of health. 


The following account by Dr. S. W. Geiser of Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, relates the remarkable career 
of a person important to the history of Texas, Georgia, and 
Colorado. 


Dr. L. J. RUSSELL AND THE PIKE’s PEAK GOLD RuSH OF 1858-1859 


One of the extraordinary characters of early Texas was Dr. LEVI 
JAMES RUSSELL (1831-1908). From 1868 to 1905 he was an honored 
and learned practitioner of medicine in Bell County. He was a medical 
botanist, much interested in the fauna and flora of Texas. It is not 
generally known in Texas that this modest and courageous physician 
was (with his brothers William Green Russell and Joseph Oliver Russell) 
one of the most nvtable prospectors in the Colorado Gold Rush of 
1858-1859, and one of the founders of Denver, Colorado.’ 

In 1940 there came into my hands an extremely rare issue of the 
Southwestern Farmer and Breeder,’ in which is given an extended account 
of L. J. Russell’s gold travels in California (1850-1852) and Colorado 
(1858-1862). The serial must be very rare, for there are no library listings 
of it in the second edition of Gregory’s Union List of serial publications 
in American Libraries. Since it extends our knowledge of Russell’s gold 
explorations beyond that given in H. H. Bancroft and in LeRoy R. 


1The following brief account of Russell, taken from a manuscript volume which includes 
biographies of some twelve hundred early Texas men of science, gives a brief review of 
life: “Russe,, Dr. Levi JAMES (1831-1908). Medical botanist; for a number of years chair- 
man of the committee on medical botany of the Texas State Medical Association. His Report 
is printed in their Transactions for 1886, pp. 499-511. ‘His special interests outside of 
medicine were fishing, music, and the fauna and flora of Texas.’ (J. R. Posey) ... Dr. 
Russell was born in Hall County, Ga., Feb. 17, 1831, and died in Temple, Texas, March 23, 
1908. He was graduated M.D. from the medical department of Pennsylvania College in 1856. 
Previously he had been in the gold rush to California with his brothers. In 1858, with his 
brothers and some other Georgians, he made a trip to Colorado, via Fort Leavenworth, and 
in the summer of that year built a cabin on the site of present Denver. They called the 
settlement ‘Auraria,’ after a Georgia mining town: the name was changed to ‘Denver’ 
that fall. Dr. — —. Green discovered gold in present Russell Gulch, about fifteen 


miles west of ig . L. J. Russell was engaged in mining in the West until 1862, when 
he returned to Georg: . . In 1868, Dr. Russell came to Texas from Georgia, and located at 
Harrisville, or Setdenbetnee, Bell County. Here he practiced his ceaienion until 1905, when 
he went to Arizona. . . . He was president of the ‘Association of Freethinkers of Bell 


County’ [organized in 1875], and on the night of Oct. 6, 1877, was called out at midnight to 
attend a woman in her distress, ostensibly: instead he was flogged most unmercifully by 
some of his Christian neighbors. One hundred lashes were given on his bare body. A full 
account is given in the Belton Journal for October 31, 1877. Previously, the Masons (Nov. 
13, 1875) and the Knights of Pythias had expelled him, ‘for heresy.” Thus were the paths 
of the Lord made straight in early Bell County... . Biographical materials: Southwestern 
Farmer and Breeder, Dec. 8, 1909; Belton Journal, supra; Memorial and Bioggraphical 
History of McLennan, Falls, Bell, and Coryell Counties (1893), 558-59 ; H. H. Bancroft, 
History of Nevada, Colorado, and Weeuiage 1540-188 (189), 363-79, passim.” 

2This weekly journal was age eed at Fort Worth, Texas, from 1905 to at least July, 1910. 
It is listed in the Stephen Conrad Stuntz List of Agricultural Periodicals (U.S.D.A., 
Mise. Publ. No. 398 (1941). "it is not listed in Gregory. 
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Hafen’s two volumes,’ I embrace the opportunity of condensing the account 
given in this exceedingly rare serial. The reproduction is literatim et 
punctuatim. The account runs: 

{I went to California] in [18]50; I went with my older sii, 
[William] Green and [Joseph] Oliver, and others from our section of 
Georgia.“ {We sailed from New Orleans, by way of Havana, Cuba, and 
landed at the village called Chagres, on the isthmus of Panama, at the 
mouth of the river of the same name. We navigated the Chagres river 
in canoes with great peril and difficulty, as far as Palanque, and from 
there proceeded on foot across the now famous heights of Culebra, and 
on to the city of Panama, on the Pacific, where we took passage on 
the steamship “Oregon” for San Francisco, California. {We were received 
at San Francisco with booming cannons and wild demonstrations; for 
it was our vessel that carried the news that California was admitted 
as a state into the American Union. 

. . . We remained in California a couple of seasons, and like many 
others who went there in the early days, turned our steps homeward, 
returning by way of the Isthmus, again landing in the United States 
at Key West, Florida, where we were detained a long time in quarantine, 
on account of cholera having scourged our boat. [After we were released, 
we made our way as best we could overland, across the state of Florida 
and part of Georgia to our homes. 

[My trip to Colorado] was in 1858. I went in an expedition party 
with my brothers, Green and Oliver, and a number of other Georgians;‘ 
there were about fourteen in the party, and brother Green was the 
promoter of the expedition. ‘We went with horse teams as far as 
Leavenworth, Kansas, and there we traded our horses and wagons for 
“prairie schooners” and oxen, and proceeded in that way, with our hearts 
set on Pike’s Peak, which, in those days, was the goal for which all who 
turned their faces toward the west were striving. {Of course the journey 
was not without many hardships and difficulties, and was long and tiresome 
as well. We were from February [17] to June 24 making the trip from 
our homes to where we went in Colorado, which was then a territory, 
our camping place being the site where the beautiful city of Denver 
now stands. 

An Indian trader by the name of John Smith and myself built the first 
house in what afterwards became Denver. It was a 2-room cabin, made 
of cottonwood poles, and covered with sod. Smith and his Indian wife 
occupied one room, and I, with a half-dozen others of our party, occupied 
the other. [This was the beginning of a village, first called Auraria, so 
named by our Georgia party, that being the name of a mining town in 
our native state. That was the early part of the summer, and towards 
the close of the year parties from eastern Kansas’ laid off the town, we 
assisting them, and called it Denver. 


SH. H. Bancroft, History of, Nevada, Colorado and Wyoming, 1540-1888 (1890), 363-379, 
also, J. C. Smiley, of (1903), portrait. 

‘Hafen, Pike’s Peak . . . (1941), 51-52. 

“Ibid., 55ff. 

*Ibid., 77. 

"This was William Larimer’s party from Leavenworth and Lecompton. (Ibid., 177.) 
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. . - We prospected for gold and found it, of course. Brother Green 
made the first discovery of gold in the gulch about fifteen miles to the 
west of Denver, which, in consequence of.the find, was called “Russell 
Gulch” and still bears that name. The finds were good, but we did not 
develop them further than to “pan out” what we could without much 
digging, and consequently we did not know their real worth. 

. .. I had one experience [with the Indians] which impressed me very 
forcibly. {In 1859, the year after we went to Colorado, we received glowing 
reports concerning the Boyse [sic] mines in Montana, and we pulled up 
stakes and struck out for that part of the country. We were diverted, 
however, by friends we met en route, who advised us to go to the Jefferson 
river [not far from present Butte, Montana]. 

One evening we went into camp on the head of Bear River, and finding 
a fine fishing place about 300 yards up the river from camp. I could not 
resist the temptation to try my luck, contrary to the advice of the other 
members of the party. {I had not been there long when I saw three 
Indians ride out of a clump of timber near by. I knew they saw me, and 
wishing to show a friendly disposition, I accosted them with the familiar 
salutation, “How!” They replied, and after an exchange of a few words 
among themselves one of them rode up within about twenty feet of me 
and quickly raising his bow, sent an arrow straight for my heart; the 
only thing that kept it from reaching the mark was a large, heavy leather 
purse, filled with fishing tackle, which I was carrying in my shirt pocket, 
and which the arrow could not penetrate. {[I didn’t have as much as a 
pocket knife with which to defend myself, and the only thing that remained 
for me to do was to run. As I dashed off in the direction of camp a 
second arrow was sent after me, which stuck quivering in my left thigh. 

I reeled and staggered as I went, and I suppose they thought I was 
going to fall, but while they were thinking, I was putting distance between 
us; but they were soon after me in hot pursuit and chased me almost 
into camp, then wheeled and dashed aw[a]y. It was with great difficulty 
that the arrow was removed, and as they tugged at it vigorously when 
finally it gave way, it tore the flesh in a frightful manner. The arrow 
head, being made of strap iron, curled at the point when it struck the 
bone, tearing a sliver from the bone, which it still held when removed. 

In about a half hour after the Indians had chased and wounded me, 
we heard firing in the direction in which they went, and the next morning 
as we proceeded on our way, we found a wagon with two yokes of dead 
oxen attached to it, which had been shot, and a few yards away was a 
man dead and scalped, and a short distance further was another. 

About noon that day we reached Soda Springs, where a company of 
United States soldiers were stationed, as I remember, under General Connor. 
A man who had escaped from the massacre of the night before had 
preceded us on foot and told the story of the Indian raid. When we told 
our story and tried to get them to go in pursuit of the Indians, they 
replied that if soldiers went up there not a redskin could be found. I sug- 
gested that if they would conceal the soldiers in the big ox wagons, they 
could find them without difficulty; so acting on this suggestion, they visited 
those parts a few days later, and in the fight that took place, 150 Indians 
were killed. 


| 
| 
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We remained in the west about two years, and in [18]62, learning of the 
struggle between the North and South, then at war, we started for home, 
taking a more direct route to the South through New Mexico and Texas. 
When we reached the head of the Canadian river in the Panhandle of 
Texas, we were captured by soldiers, and taken to Fort Union, New 
Mexico, and held as prisoners for four months, during which time we 
were afflicted with smallpox. Finally we were taken back to Denver, where 
we were released by United States Marshal Hunt, who was a personal 
friend of mine, when we were in Denver previously. §[After our release 
we returned to Georgia, where I remained with my family and practiced 
my profession for six years. 

In 1868 I removed with my family to Texas, coming by rail to Calvert,... 
then the terminus of the Houston and Texas Central [railroad]. ... From 
Calvert we came to Bell county by wagon, with Davilla as the objective 
point, and from there to old Harrisville,...about eight miles southeast of 
where Temple now stands....I bought a farm adjoining Harrisville, where 
I made my home, reared my family, and practiced my profession... . 


An interesting article on pioneer freighting in Texas has been 
done by Patricia Salzman in the American-German Review for 
December, 1944. The article is entitled “Heinrich Vonflie — 
Texas Freighter.” 


Captain Russell W. Cumley, 0.913676, Medical Section, 5th 
Army Headquarters, A.P.O. 464, c/o Postmaster, New York, 
sent in a beautiful handmade Christmas card from Italy. 
Cumley is first a scientist but has always maintained an interest 
in history. For a number of years he has been a member of 
the Association and will be remembered by many for his 
history of the oil industry in the Way-of-Life series. Recently 
he has been fighting epidemic disease near the front lines in 
France and Italy. Cumley makes the following thoughtful 
endorsement on his card: 


Please have the kindness to convey my best wishes to all of my Texas 
friends you may see. It is difficult for me to get Christmas cards—I have 
only a few. 

This is a great grand tragedy here. Although I should not want ever 
to miss the opportunity to witness such an extreme of desperation and 
desolation, yet God help the tiny world if it ever happens again. There 
is not enough room on the globe for so much trouble too often. That 
goes for France, too; I spent two months there. 


ww 


Edward Sears, of San Antonio, died December 15, 1944. He 
was favorably known in Texas history circles for his translation 
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of old Spanish documents in the Bexar County district clerk’s 
office. Although his contributions were many, he did not expect 
much in a material way in return. He repeatedly told Dr. P. I. 
Nixon, who attended him in his last illness, that life had amply 
repaid him through the medium of literature, music, and history. 
His one regret was that he did not live to see his article on 
Jim Bowie in print in the recent Texas Folk Lore Society 
volume, From Hell to Breakfast. 


wk OW 


The following M.A. theses have recently been accepted by 
the department of history at St. Mary’s University, San Antonio: 


Lois Coose, The Texan’s Necessities of Life, 1821-1845. 

Cleo Evans, Transportation in Early Texas. 

Alice Freeman Fluth, Indianola: Early Gateway to Texas. 

Sister M. Xavier Holworthy, History of the Diocese of Corpus Christi. 

Ala May Newell, The Postal System of the Republic of Texas. 

Arthur Repp, St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s Lutheran Churches, Serbin, 
Texas, 1855-1905. 

Esther Richter, Women in Texas History, 1821-1860. 

Lina Trigg, Rev. Michael Muldoon. 

James Oldham Wallace, San Antonio During the Civil War. 

Frank W. Heintzen, Fredericksburg, Texas, During the Civil War and 
Reconstruction. 


As our advertising section develops, I have been more and 
more impressed with the possibilities for a close correlation 
between history and advertising copy. The “Texas, Birthplace 
of America’s Petroleum Industry” ad by the Texas Mid- 
Continent Oil & Gas Association and the “Epochal Events in 
Texas History” ad by the Texas Power and Light Company 
are both cases in point. Copy, in both cases, falls within the 
field of pure history. Copy for the Wilson Manufacturing 
Company, a Texas rig building concern of Wichita Falls, has 
been supplied by J. W. Williams of Wichita Falls, a first rate 
Texas historian. The record of the world’s deepest oil well, 
southeast of Fort Stockton, which was drilled with Wilson 
rigs, is sound history as well as valuable advertising copy. 
Williams has kindly furnished additional information on the 
well. The record is as follows: 


(1) Surface drilling was done to a depth of 520 feet. 
(2) <A 15-inch hole to 1,945 feet in 12% days of drilling time. 
(3) A 10-inch hole to 6,901 feet in 60% days of drilling. 
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(4) A 7-inch hole to 10,008 feet in 98 days of drilling. 

(5) <A 7-inch hole to 12,829 feet in 100 days of drilling. 

(6) Here 80 days of drilling were required to pass through 125 feet 
of a difficult chert formation. One hundred and fifty-seven round trips 
were made with the drill stem for a total of 765 miles. The depth was 
12,954 feet. 

(7) The hole was deepened to 13,029 feet in 4 days of drilling. 

(8) The hole then reached a depth of 14,708 feet in 33 days of drilling. 

(9) Further statistics to the final depth of 15,272 feet are not available. 


w 


David Donoghue, Fort Worth National Bank Building, Fort 
Worth, who has long been interested in the Chisos quicksilver 
mine and the Shafter silver mine in the Big Bend, sends 
inicrmation that Howard E. Perry, “who braved rattlesnakes, 
Texas bad men, and drouths in the Big Bend of Texas forty 
years ago to establish the first quicksilver mine in the state,” 
died December 6, 1944, while in Boston. Donoghue says with 
emphasis, “Perry’s story needs to be written.” The Association 
adds a hearty second to the suggestion. Probably some person 
in the Big Bend area should do the actual writing, although 
place of residence would not be essential to the telling of the 
full and dramatic story. A splendid opportunity here awaits 
some student of Texas history. 


The following inquiries have been received from Lieut. Al W. 
McClendon, Co. D, 30th E. T. Bn., 8 Tr. Gp., Fort Leonard Wood, 
Missouri: 


In what courty is Hendricks Lake located? (It is supposed to be some- 
where in the vicinity of Madagorda Bay.) 

Where was the old town of La Balsa, Texas, located? 

Where was the town of Rrazos located in 1875? 

Three American ships were sunk in the 1875 flood, namely, the Texas 
Ranger, Ida Lewis, and Jessie. Can you give me any information regard- 
ing these sinkings? 


Information should be sent directly to Lieut. McClendon. 


Thoughtful, intelligent, and timely — with many implications 
for Texas —is the following editorial on history by Lester J. 
Cappon from the War Records Collector of the American 
Association for State and Local History, Vol. I, No. 10, for 
December, 1944. 
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SoME PROBLEMS OF CONTEMPORARY WAR HISTORY 


Sometimes we meet a critic or skeptic who asks in a tone tinged with 
reproof, “Why is so much energy devoted today to war industry? In 
time of war prepare for peace. Why not develop a ‘peace history’ project 
of enduring value?” The answer is fairly simple. Every great war brings 
with it an urge to record the stirring events and far reaching changes of 
the times, to recount the deeds of persons whether of local or national 
fame, and to relate personalities and events to causes and results. War 
provides a historical theme with exciting episodes and arouses a re- 
sponsiveness in many of the participants who feel that the records should 
be preserved for patriotic if not for personal reasons. As a heritage 
perhaps of nineteenth century ideals, in spite of events since 1914, we 
still regard war as abnormal—the unusual, which holds our attention, 
historically and otherwise. In times of peace and so-called “normalcy” the 
historian is more inclined to direct his study to the past without a 
conscious framework labeled “war history” or anything else. If he 
engages in work in contemporary or current history (which some critics 
may brand a contradiction of terms and “a curious paradox” for a 
historian), has he abandoned the first principles of his craft or assumed 
a dual personality whereby he becomes a propagandist or, at best, only 
a recorder of recent events? 

We may feel a bit reassured by a statement of objectives made long 
ago by a historian who found himself in a similar position. “Of the 
events of the war,” he wrote, “I have not ventured to speak from any 
chance information, nor according to any notion of my own; I have 
described nothing but what I either saw myself, or learned from others 
of whom I made the most careful and particular enquiry. The task was 
a laborious one, because eye-witnesses of the same occurrences gave 
different accounts of them, as they remembered or were interested in the 
actions of one side or the other. And very likely the strictly historical 
character of my narrative may be disappointing to the ear. But if he 
who desires to have before his eyes a true picture of the events which 
have happened, and of the like events which may be expected to happen 
hereafter in the order of human things, shall pronounce what I have 
written to be useful, then I shall be satisfied.” 

These were the aims of Thucydides, participant in and historian of 
the Peloponnesian War. With notable success he applied a number of 
fundamental ideas to his contemporary history —the search for and use 
of original sources of great diversity, careful weighing of evidence by 
means of critical judgment, and finally, well considered explanation and 
interpretation of events. Thucydides aspired to write a truthful narrative, 
approaching the whole truth as closely as possible; but he hoped it 
would be useful as well as truthful to his own generation and their 
descendants. As others have done before us, we may find encouragement 
from this accomplishment in the golden age of Greece. 

Twentieth century Americans have become accustomed to reading recent 
history of their own country and of other parts of the world. Just before 
the first World War Charles A. Beard pointed the way in his Contemporary 
American History (1914), covering the period from 1865 in to the Wilson 
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administration. The Schlesinger and Fox “History of American Life” 
series, conceived in the mid-1920’s, included not only The Quest for Social 
Justice on the pre-war years but also a volume on The Great Crusade 
and After which was published at the end of the decade. Meanwhile 
Mark Sullivan had won a large and enthusiastic reading public by Our 
Times, the United States, 1900-1925 (6 vols., 1926-35), affording Americans 
a unique opportunity to reflect upon their youth and middle age and to 
indulge themselves with nostalgia for the “good old days” when society 
thought it could go “back to normalcy.” In 1931, when the 1920’s were 
Only Yesterday, Frederick Lewis Allen published his journalistic account 
of that decade; in 1940 came its sequel, Since Yesterday. Meanwhile the 
social scientists, in their innumerable studies of society and its current 
problems, through days of prosperity, depression, and recovery, provided 
new grist for the historians and suggested sources of information on the 
recent past which might otherwise have been neglected. The report of 
President Hoover’s Research Committee on Recent Social Trends (1933) 
is a good illustration of the broad, complex field contemplated by the 
latter-day social historian. 

The first World War produced a continuous flood of writing during the 
conflict and afterward, as original records became rapidly accessible in 
Europe and America. It was the causes of the war and its political, 
economic, and social aspects, rather than its military campaigns, that 
most historians studied and the public heard most about in subsequent 
years. Interest in writing state and local war histories during the brief 
period of our belligerency continued for a short while after 1918 (cf. 
American Historical Review, XLVIII, no. 4, July, 1943, pp. 733-745). From 
this experience in dealing with current and recent materials the results 
were probably greater in collection and preservation of records than in 
writing and publishing interpretive history, as distinguished from mere 
annals of the war years. Nevertheless the wide variety of war activities 
on the home front, recorded in the states and localities, was indicative 
of a broadening point of view, brought about in part by the very character 
of modern war. When the United States became involved in the second 
World War, the historical urge and impetus were stronger than ever 
before. In the interim between the two conflicts the collection of research 
materials had steadily increased and become somewhat less haphazard; 
historical interest in the recent past and the growth of cooperative 
scholarship fostered the rapid emergence of war history projects, both 
federal and state; and the widespread application of the concept of social 
history during the preceding decade assured not only comprehensive 
historical programs but a more interested and intelligent public. 

In the war records work of the past three years emphasis has been 
quite properly upon collection of materials. Any discussion of problems 
of war history could hardly ignore this prerequisite of historical writing. 
Accordingly, the first question that may be raised is: Collection for 
whom? Some agencies assemble materials because of their general research 
value, without any definite plan for a war history. What they are doing 
may be only another phase of a well established policy of collection and 
preservation. Other agencies have set as their goal the publication of 
certain historical narratives and are gathering material with that end 
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in view. in either case, if the concept of social history is interpreted in 
- terms of total war, we can avoid confining the undertaking within limits 

so narrow as to nullify its real value. An intelligent plan of collecting 
will sssure, under adequate provisions for preservation, availability of ma- 
terisis fur use by later generations as well as by the present. It must be 
reccguized, however, that we are faced with a superabundance of records, 
in coritrast to the collector of older writings who is grateful for fragments. 
In our dsy the problem of selection is as difficult as that of collection. 
Since our judgment in accepting and rejecting will affect future users 
as well as ourselves, we must be fully aware of the subjective values that 
enter into our decisions. 

But the problem of selection in dealing with materials of recent history 
involves another factor with a high degree of subjectivity. We not only 
select and discard from the records at hand but we encourage the creation 
of records by our contemporaries whose war experiences, civil or military, 
on the home front or the battle front, will provide source material for the 
historical narrative. Here again the collector is exercising a kind of con- 
trol in predetermining his sources and those of later researchers on the sub- 
ject. What he is seeking are “first narratives” of participants, i. e. first- 
hand accounts, usually prepared on request, from which the historian will 
later write the historical narrative—analyzing, summarizing, interpolating, 
and interpreting numerous first narratives to produce the final result. It 
is essential to draw this distinction because many writers of first narra- 
tives conclude incorrectly that they have composed “the history” of their 
particular subject. We must realize too that the writer of a first narra- 
tive quite surely will be self conscious of his task and the use to which it 
may be put, in contrast to the diarist who is recording his doings for his 
own satisfaction. However, the first narrative is written without the haz- 
ards of faulty memory which vitiate the reliability of reminiscences. 

The historian may turn reporter and secure information from partici- 
pants by personal interview. He may also gather specific data from a 
large number of individuals, selected or taken at random from some logical, 
valid classification, by questionnaire, from which he plans to derive sta- 
tistical or general interpretive conclusions. Thus it is evident that the his- 
torian of the recent past has certain advantages in the variety of available 
sources, although he must be aware of their peculiar pitfalls. Like all 
sound scholars, he must be familiar with the nature of his materials and 
assess them before he can use them properly. It is the duty of the collec- 
tor of contemporary sources to identify them by date and authorship or 
circumstances of origin, for the benefit of the researcher. 

What are some of the main problems to be considered in writing the war 
history of our own generation? To what extent are they distinctly dif- 
ferent from the historical problems of any other subject? If we accept 
total war as our theme, where shall we begin and what are the essential 
threads of the story, however limited may be the locale? From one point 
of view this question is a restatement of the problem of selection, prev- 
iously discussed ; but it is also related to the historian’s task of explaining 
and interpreting the events which he narrates. It seems logical, then, that 
we should begin with causes and how they were expressed and reflected 
in the region or community with which we are concerned. The American 
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background of divided opinion in the face of serious threats to our national 
security in the latter 1930’s was of great significance before we went to 
war and for some time afterward. It was similar to the situation portrayed 
by the old Greek historian in the observation of the Corinthians that “we 
have met at last, but . . . even now we have no definite object. By this time 
we ought to have been considering, not whether we are wronged, but how 
we are to be revenged. The aggressor is not now threatening, but advanc- 
ing; he has made up his mind, while we are resolved about nothing.” Thus 
the attitude of “business as usual” calls for analysis and assessment, along 
with other elements in the pre-war period of neutrality and defense. With 
the results of the war and the more immediate changes brought about we 
must likewise be concerned in concluding our narrative. 

In endeavoring to produce a truthful narrative the war historian must 
make due allowance for two factors conditioning his approach to the goal. 
The first is his preconceived opinion as a member of contemporary society 
on the issues of the time about which he proposes to write. Even though 
we admit at the start that the dispassionate, objective approach is an ideal 
not fully attainable, the historian of his own times needs to be especially 
conscious of it. Sir William Napier declared he had “endeavored to render 
as impartial an account of the campaigns in the [Iberian] Peninsula, as the 
feelings which must warp the judgment of a contemporary historian will 
permit.” While he hoped to improve upon previous accounts, he had no 
illusions about his own imperfections. “. . . Truth being the legitimate ob- 
ject of history,’’ he wrote, “I hold it better that she should be sought for 
by many than by few, lest, for want of seekers, amongst the mists of preju- 
dice, and the false lights of interest, she be lost altogether.” The second 
factor conditioning the historian’s product is his perspective. Since the 
contemporary writer cannot remove himself far from his subject in point 
of time, it is difficult for him to see many things in focus at once and to 
judge their relative importance; nor does he have the opportunity of eval- 
uating them in terms of far reaching and ultimate results. This point sug- 
gests again the advantage of multiplicity of historical effort, advocated by 
the British soldier-historian quoted above, in order to assure valid con- 
clusions so soon after the events. 

A few other problems may be mentioned without elaboration in passing. 
What should be the relative proportion of attention given to military and 
civilian aspects of the war? Fortunately the United States has been out- 
side the areas of combat. How can we best correlate military events in 
other parts of the world with the story of total war in the American state 
or community, bound by personal ties to far flung battlefields but otherwise 
affected only indirectly by these same battles? How much emphasis should 
the state or local war history give to national affairs and events which 
happen elsewhere but have an impact upon the whole country? If we have 
decided to write a social history of the war, we must strike a balance some- 
where between impersonal society en masse and the role of the noteworthy 
individual in relation to society and its highly organized activities. We 
must realize too that there are always some gaps which the historian will 
have to bridge. Even amid the surfeit of recent records some segments 
are missing, either lost permanently or not yet accessible. Nevertheless, 
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the competent historian, thoroughly immersed in his materials and possess- 
ed of historical imagination, can arrive at valid conclusions in spite of miss- 
ing evidence. 

Men who write the history of their own times obviously expect some of 
their contemporaries to read it. Whatever period the historian investigates, 
he is writing or rewriting the story primarily for his own generation. He 
may have a new viewpoint or fresh evidence to modify the narrative as 
previously written; and if he is the first to discuss some theme of recent 
or contemporary history, he anticipates an audience interested in reading 
about themselves. “The vulgar notion of history is, that it is a record in- 
tended for posterity,” said the journalist Edward A. Pollard in his First 
Year of the War in America (1862). He contended, however, “that history 
has an office to perform in the present,” and in his own case he sought to 
vindicate the cause of the southern Confederacy. But the objective of the 
genuine historian is to enlighten his generation concerning the past, im- 
mediate or more remote, in accordance with his best appraisal of the rec- 
ords. His honest conclusions may lead him to praise or blame, to vindicate 
or condemn, but such should not be his primary aim. And if his work has 
won discriminating praise from his contemporaries, he should not be re- 
proved for hoping that future generations will also honor his name. In 
such an eventuality he may share Thucydides’ prophetic assertion that “My 
history is an everlasting possession, not a prize composition which is heard 
and forgotten.” 


* 


The Rosenberg Library, Galveston, held a book auction on 
November 16, 1944. For the most part the books offered for 
sale were donated by their authors, and Texas authors were 
heavy contributors. Sales were good; for example, two auto- 
graphed copies of Dr. Barker’s Life of Stephen F. Austin 
brought, respectively, $15.50 and $15.25. 

Such activities help tremendously to increase the general 
interest in books — particularly Texas books. Any auction is 
a lot of fun; a book auction tops the list. 


It is always a pleasure to learn that Texas Collection has 
rendered a service; so it was gratifying to hear from John A. 
Lomax, 7456 San Benito Way, Dallas, Texas, that after thirty 
years of searching the Maid of Monterey fragment had been 
completed for him through the inquiry in this department. 
Mrs. C. E. Mead of Marfa completed the poem from a scrapbook 
which had been prepared for her by her mother, Mrs. D. B. 
Rodden. 

To complete the record the finished poem is given below: 
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THE MAID OF MONTEREY 


The moon was shining brightly She gave the thirsty water 


All on the battle plain, And dressed their bleeding wounds. 
A gentle breeze fanned lightly A gentle prayer she uttered 
O’er the features of the slain, For those who groaned around, 
The guns had hushed their thunder And when the bugle sounded 
The drums in silence lay Just at the break of day 

Then comes the senorita He blessed the sefiorita 

The Maid of Monterey. The Maid of Monterey. 

She gave a look of anguish Although she loved her nation 
O’er the dying and the dead, And prayed that it might live, 
Her lap she made a pillow But for a dying soldier 

For those who groaned and bled, A prayer she had to give, 

And when the dying soldier And here’s to that bright beauty 
For one bright beam did pray Who drove death’s pangs away 
He blessed the senorita To the meek-eyed senorita 

The Maid of Monterey. The Maid of Monterey. 


Now Mr. Lomax would like Quarterly readers to try their 


hand at completing this fragment: 
And thar was Davy Crockett 
With his commission in his pocket 
A-lying thar and a-dying thar 
Within the Alamo. 


OK 


General J. Watt Page, State Director of Selective Service, 
has sent the Association a copy of a memorandum issued by 
Major General Fred L. Walker to the men of the Thirty-sixth 
Division. The memorandum, which is an account of the activities 
of the Texas Division from its landing on the beaches of 
Paestum up to its crossing of the Tiber, will prove invaluable 
to future historians. 


HEADQUARTERS 36th INFANTRY DIVISION 
APO No. 36, U. S. Army 16 June 1944 
MEN OF THE 36TH INFANTRY (TEXAS) DIVISION 


It is with great pride that I congratulate you on your magnificent 
achievements in battle to date. . 

Nine months ago you landed on the hostile beaches of Paestum, the van- 
guard of your country’s Army, to crash the gates of Hitler’s European 
Fortress. In that, your first action of the war, fighting courageously against 
well-trained enemy forces of long combat experience, you established the 
first American beach-head on the European Continent, the first to be estab- 
lished anywhere by Americans against German opposition. 
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For this achievement alone, you have a right to feel justly proud. 

Later on, while subject to hardships that have never been exceeded by 
any troops anywhere, you drove the enemy from his well-organized, stoutly 
defended positions in the hill masses of Camino and Summucro; from Mt. 
Maggiore, Mt. Lungo, Mt. Rotundo and San Pietro. You punished him 
severely. His losses in men and materiel were great. Throughout this 
period of bitter winter weather, under the most adverse conditions of cli- 
mate and terrain, you maintained a cheerfulness and enthusiasm far su- 
perior to that of your enemy. 

Then came your gallant effort on the Rapido. Let us bow our heads in 
reverence to the fallen comrades who crossed that bitterly contested stream 
and put up a great, if losing, fight—as great from the standpoint of sheer 
gallantry and determination as any recorded in the annals of our Armed 
Forces. 

At Cassino and Castellone Ridge you were severly tested. You suffered 
losses, but you captured vital high ground from the strongly entrenched 
enemy, and held it throughout a month of hard fighting. 

After a well deserved rest you were ordered to attack again—at a criti- 
cal time and at a critical place near Velletri, to break the stronghold of 
the enemy defense east of Rome. History will record forever your out- 
standing success. In a week of brilliant maneuvers and relentless assaults 
on one position after another, Velletri, Rocca Di Papa, Marino and beyond, 
you killed and captured well over three thousand of the enemy; routed him 
from his strong, well-organized positions and drove him across the Tiber 
in disorder. 

Your brilliant performance on that famous battlefield was a major con- 
tribution in the capture of the first European capital to be recovered from 
Nazi occupation. For your magnificent accomplishment here, General Mar- 
shall sent a personal message of congratulation to you and to me. The 
German Army is still reeling from your blows. The relentless pressure of 
your attacks will substantially shorten the duration of the war. Your vic- 
torious march through the streets of the cities of your enemy cannot be 


long delayed. 
FreD L. WALKER 


Major General, U. S. Army 
Commanding 


John H. Wright, Texana enthusiast of 3505 Carruth, Dallas 5, 
Texas, sends the following communication and inquiry. 


For some time I have thought of asking through the columns of the 
Texas Collection about a book and its author. The title of the book con- 
tains the words “Lone Star” and is something like Reminiscences of Jour- 
neys to the Lone Star. It contains a great deal of material about Marshall, 
Texas. The authoress made a trip there. I want her name, which is some- 
thing like Humphries. The book has been referred to as the “Dimick Gho8t 
Book,” but this does not appear in the title. Any assistance will be ap- 
preciated. 
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Mrs. George Willrich, widely known civic leader of La Grange, 
Texas, died on November 21, 1944. Mrs. Willrich was probably 
best known for her work in connection with Monument Hill 
at La Grange, resting place for the Dawson Men and the Men 
of Mier. She was instrumental in the erection of the vault on 
Monument Hill and in having the spot designated as a state 
park. 

& 


The Association wishes to acquire copies of the Quarterly 
for January, 1940, XLIII, No. 3. We will pay $1.00 each for 
clean copies. Damage to outside wrapper, however, is not 
important. Send all copies to the Texas State Historical 
Association, Box 2131, University Station, Austin 12, Texas. 
We will remit immediately. 


OK 


Colonel M. L. Crimmins, 312 Geneseo Road, San Antonio, 
has furnished copies of an original diary kept by Lieutenant 
David 8. Stanley in 1853 for an article, “Stanley Explores 
Oklahoma,” in the Chronicles of Oklahoma, XXII (1944), No. 3. 
The article is annotated by Lona Shawver. Stanley was with 
Lieut. A. W. Whipple in surveying for a possible railway route 
from Ft. Smith, Arkansas, to the Pacific. Much of the diary 
relates to the Panhandle of Texas. 


From aboard the U.S.S. Wilkes, in the Pacific, Lt. (jg) Joe B. 
Frantz has written a highly interesting letter to Professor 
Webb. Extracts from the letter are given below. 


I manage to keep up fairly well with Texas happenings but find myself 
constantly curious to know more of what is going on. Has the war cur- 
tailed activities on the Handbook? Are there still such things as male 
graduate students? 

With a little envy I noticed that the Association met last April as usual. 
How I should have liked to have been there. Unfortunately, however, my 
activities seem to be circumscribed by the current version of the axiom, 
“You can’t have your history and make it too.” I am not, however, stag- 
nating historically although I do come to periodic standstills. With a beau- 
tiful lack of discrimination I read practically everything that filters into 
the wardroom. I read J. Evetts Haley’s George W. Littlefield most avidly. 
Right now I am reading (believe it or not) Basscit’s Short History of the 
United States, which by some obscure miracle recently found its way 
aboard. 

Let me know how things are in Texas. 
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The inquiry on “Texas” poker as opposed to Hoyle poker 
in the January, 1944, Quarterly (p.303) brought forth several 
responses and an unusual number of requests of “don’t quote 
me.” Nevertheless, recollections clear as a bell make it evident 
that in Texas poker the straight flush had no standing at all; 
it was simply a flush which ranked according to the top-valued 
card in the hand. Four deuces beat any straight flush in Texas 
poker, and four aces made the best possible hand. All com- 
mentators agreed that Texas poker was the game of the 
cattleman. Hoyle poker was sponsored and promoted by the 
gambling houses. Several recalled that Texas poker remained 
for many years the unwritten law of the Driskill Hotel — the 
cattleman’s hotel in Austin — after all the rest of the town 
had gone over to the Hoyle brand. A number of serious 
differences of opinion and near tragedies arose over the two 
contending systems. The best hand in the Driskill might not 
be the best hand across or down the street. 


W. Turrentine Jackson, who took his doctor’s degree in 
history at the University and who is now a member of the history 
department of Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, had an article 
entitled “Territorial Papers in the Department of the Interior 
Archives, 1873-1890,” in the Pacific Northwest Quarterly, XXX, 
October, 1944. 

wk OW 


Seb S. Wilcox and the Laredo Rotary Club have been 
making a splendid contribution to their town and to Texas 
history through the publication in the Gateway Gear of news 
notes taken from the Laredo archives which relate to the 
historic happenings in the town. These notes are not exact ~ 
translations of documents, but are interpretations written with 
a modern journalistic style. Publication was started in 
January, 1944, and is expected to continue indefinitely. Mr. 
Wilcox has kindly furnished a complete file of the Gear for 
the library. 

k & & 


The following excerpt describing buffalo grass appears in 
William E. Connelley (editor), “A Journal of the Santa Fe 
Trail,” [Journal of an expedition of a detachment of U. S. 
Dragoons from Fort Leavenworth to protect the Annual Caravan 
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of traders, from Missouri to the Mexican boundary on the 
road to Santa Fe—by Capt. P. St. G. Cook, Commanding — 
Commencing May 27, and ending July 21, 1943.] in 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. XII, No. 1, p. 88. 


The hill top is a pretty table sodded with buffalo grass, & commanding 
a very agreeable view of river, creek, wide savannahs, & pretty groves: 
the buffalo grass resembles an unthrifty blue grass, a very pale green 
which soon becomes a brown: the buffalo eat it exclusively when to be had: 
it is asserted that it will only grow in the buffalo range: a fact which I 
have observed gives color to this assertion—we first find it (in the neigh- 
borhood of Council grove) in the road, very frequently there, when no 
other is to be found near—this indicates that it thrives—as is said of blue 
grass—best when trodden; the countless buffalo we may well conceive— 
give it fully that treatment whether necessary to it or not—there is an- 
other animal which is only found where it grows—the prairie dog—like 
the buffalo it lives on it, or rather its seed: which I find is a new grain, 
equal at least to oats—I am gathering it—the grass is so short that this is 
a very slow work. 


S. W. Geiser, of Southern Methodist University at Dallas, 
has furnished the following: 


NOTE ON SOME EARLY TEXAS HURRICANES 


Dubose Murphy’s paper, “Early Days of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Texas,” carries the information (p. 300) that on September 18, 1842, 
a hurricane swept over Galveston and left in ruins the Trinity Church in 
Galveston. This erroneous statement shows a curious blending of the dates 
of two hurricanes, twelve years apart, in which two early Protestant Episco- 
pal churches in Texas were demolished. That at Galveston was destroyed 
by the hurricane of October 5, 1842; that at Matagorda, on September 18, 
1854, by a hurricane that demolished not only the church and nearly all the 
houses of Matagorda, but those of Saluria as well.? Such confusion is 
easily understood in the circumstances; had the author been sensitive to 
the special natural phenomena, it could hardly have occurred. Data of this 
sort should be placed, by specialists, before historians in such a fashion 
that they would become more conscious of them. 

I, myself, in writing of such phenomena, have not been without fault. 
In a recent paper on the historical hurricanes of Texas,’ I listed some 
twenty-nine that wrought damage in Texas during the years 1818-1886. 
Among these I listed the Galveston hurricane of October 2/3, 1867, and 
stated (on authority of Stuart,‘ Frazier, and Tannehill‘) that much damage 


1Dubose Murphy, Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXXIV (1931), 293-316. 
*Ben C. Stuart, Monthly Weather Review, XLVII (1919), 642. 

8S. W. Geiser, Field & Laboratory, XII (1944), 59-67. 

“Ben C. Stuart, Monthly Weather Review, XLVII, 642. 

SRex D. Frazier, Monthly Weather Review, XLIX (1921), 454-457. 

‘J. I. Tannehill, Hurricanes, Their Nature and History (1938), 158. 
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was done at the mouth of the Rio Grande by this hurricane; indeed, that 
the destruction of Bagdad and Clarksville dated from that time, which I 
placed as October 1, 1867. Tannehill specifically states as much in his 
notable book on hurricanes. I find now (thanks to Mr. Harbert Daven- 
port) that the hurricane at Brownsville and the mouth of the Rio Grande 
struck about the eighth or ninth of October, 1867, as is clearly, shown by 
Chatfield’ and Parisot.* The statement in my former paper should be cor- 
rected thus: “There were two hurricanes in Texas in the month of October, 
1867: one struck at Galveston, about October 2/3, and one struck at Browns- 
ville, about October 7/8.” This pairing of hurricanes within a short period 
reminds me of the two hurricanes at Galveston in early June, 1871: the 
first between June 1 and 4, and the second between June 9 and 10. It is 
more than desirable—it is essential—that local newspapers should be scan- 
ned for closer records of these early hurricanes to obviate errors that so 
easily creep into the histories. 


wk 


Andrew Forest Muir, who left in January for the South 
Pacific, reported just before his departure that a careful check 
of the Deed Records of Harris County shows no entry for 
F. B. E. Browne, the maker of the Browne map first published 
in the Quarterly for January, 1944, and identified by C. L. 
Greenwood in the Quarterly for July, 1944. 

Also, Muir adds a note on Dr. Francis Moore: 

In his “Note on Dr. Francis Moore (1808-1864),” S. W. Geiser gives 
June, 1836, as the probable date that Moore left New York for Texas 
(Quarterly, XLVII (April, 1944), 420, 425]. That date is reasonable, for 
Moore arrived in Texas, June 28, 1836, according to his discharge from the 
Texas army and to the affidavit of Samuel Hughes, 1838. — (Proceedings 
Board of Land Commissioners, Harris County [MSS. in County Clerk’s 
office, Houston], B, Certificate No. 510.) 


In the quarter just ending one hundred and fifty-seven new 
members of the Association have been secured. This is 
probably the largest number of new members the Association 
has had over a like period in many years. All are welcomed 
to a full participation in the Association’s affairs. 


Miss Carolyn F. Hyman Mr. Henry A. Ley 
2211 Rio Grande c/o Rio Oil Company 
Austin 21, Texas Fort Worth National Bank Bldg. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


™W. H. Chatfield, Twin Cities of the Border (1893), p. 10. c. 4. 
8p. F. Parisot, Reminiscences of a Texas Missionary (1899), 112. 
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Mrs. J. Earl Ray 
2021 Cumberland St. 
Vernon, Texas 


Mrs. A. R. Wilson 
600 Park Ave. 
Waco, Texas 


Miss Orrline Ellis, Librarian 
White Oak School Library 
Route 4 

Longview, Texas 


Mr. LeGrande D. Kelly, Jr. 
G. A. Kelly Plow Company 
Longview, Texas 


Mr. Malcolm Black 
Sterling City, Texas 


Judge J. G. Montague 
Petroleum Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Prof. J. Stewart Allen 
Schreiner Institute 
Kerrville, Texas 


Mr. Alfred McKnight, Sr. 

c/o Cantey, Hanger, McKnight & 
Johnson 

Sinclair Building 

Fort Worth, Texas 


Library 
The University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


Mrs. W. K. Jones 
513 E. 27th St. 
Houston 8, Texas 


Mr. Wilfred B. Talman 
Spring Valley, New York 


Mr. Robert I. Nesmith 
25 Bale Place 
Rye, New York 


Mr. M. N. Perkins 
Chino Valley, Arizona 


Mrs. Andrew Rose 
Grim Hotel 
Texarkana, Texas 


Mrs. W. M. Tinsley 
Box 1840 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mrs. A. A. Forester 
Texas Senior High School 
Texarkana, Texas 
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Lt. Col. William S. McCulley, C.W.S. 
Hq. OCATSC, Tinker Field 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Miss Juanita Douglas 
Electra, Texas 


Mrs. Catherine I. Hastings 
Decatur, Texas 


Mrs. Mamie Wynne Cox 
151 East 12th St. 
Dallas 8, Texas 


Miss Cornelia McKinney 
Huntsville, Texas 


Brig. Gen. & Mrs. James R. Alfonte 
Depot 
New Cumberland, Penn. 


Mrs. P. S. Tilson 
1516 McGowan Avenue 
Houston 4, Texas 


Mrs. Ben A. Talbot 
1401 California Ave. 
Houston 6, Texas 


Mr. John Eaton 
Sonora, Texas 


College Library 
Alabama State Teachers College 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Mrs. M. Jones 
2104 San Gabriel 
Austin 21, Texas 


Mrs. Howard Hall 
Box 911 
Gladewater, Texas 


Miss Martha Henderson 
Thomas N. Page Junior School 
Yorkshire and Berkshire Ave. 
San Antonio 4, Texas 


Professor Ollinger Crenshaw 
Department of History 
Washington and Lee University 
Lexington, Virginia 


Mrs. Marvin Smith 
2209 Miramar St. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Mr. R. D. Colt 
Box 836 
Coleman, Texas 


Mr. Vernon B. Hill 
Mission, Texas 


we 


Mr. V. R. Shurman 
Commercial Standard Bldg. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Mr. W. C. Collins 
Collins Realty Co. 
Channing, Texas 


Mr. F. V. Bones 
4338 Bowser Ave. 
Dallas 4, Texas 


Miss Julia A. Drake 
Roland Apartments 
201 2nd St. N. E. 
Apartment 41 
Washington, D. C. 


Dr. George W. Nibling 
111 East Harris 
San Angelo, Texas 


Dr. G. L. Lewis 
1825 Madison 
San Angelo, Texas 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


Library 
Ruston 4, Louisiana 


Major Mavis Kelsey 
Aero-Medical Research Lab. 
Wright Field 

Dayton, Ohio 


Mrs. E. C. Freeman 
8412 Lindenwood 
Dallas 5, Texas 


Miss Annie Hill 
2104 Nueces 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. J. R. Parkey, Jr. 
Route 1 
Bluff Dale, Texas 


Mr. John A. Lomax 
7456 San Benito Way 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Mr. A. O. Thomas 
3400 Hayden Street 
Amarillo, Texas 


Mr. Monte Barrett 
280 Tuxedo Avenue 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. John Thomas Hurley 
669 Polo Drive 
Clayton, Missouri 


The Houston Post 
Houston 1, Texas 
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Mr. Frank G. Huntress, Pres. 
The San Antonio Express 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. John H. McNeely 
1917 Juarez Ave. 
Laredo, Texas 


The Texan 
Mr. Anson B. Brundage, Editor 
Grand Prairie, Texas 


The Amarillo Globe News 
Mr. John McCarty, Editor 
Amarillo, Texas 


Hidalgo County News 

Mr. Wm. R. Edwards, Editor 
P. O. Box 268 

Edinburg, Texas 


Times Publishing Company 
Mr. B. D. Donnell 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


The Garland News 
Mr. W. H. Bradfield, Editor 
Garland, Texas 


The Huntsville Jtem 
Mrs. Ross Woodall 
Huntsville, Texas 


Mr. John N. Gilbert, II 
2205 Baldwin 
Houston 3, Texas 


Mr. P. M. Bunting 
Director of Public Relations 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway 


Lines 
523 Cotton Belt Bldg. 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Mrs. K. B. Ogilvie 
Apt. 516 

Melrose Hotel 
Dallas, Texas 


Miss Frances Alexander 
Box 947 
Kingsville, Texas 


Miss Claire Hoop 
1019 Bayland 
Houston 9, Texas 


Judge John H. Bickett, Jr. 
Telephone Building 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Mr. Wirt Davis 
Republic National Bank 
Dallas 1, Texas 
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Mr. Edgar L. Flip 
First National B 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Mr. Jake L. Hamon 
Magnolia Building 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Dr. J. F. Kimball 
5431 Vickery Boulevard 
Dallas 6, Texas 


Mr. Frank L. McNeny 
Tower Petroleum Building 
Dallas 2, Texas 


Dr. David Lefkowitz 
1900 So. Boulevard 
Dallas 15, Texas 


Mr. Jean E. Thweatt 
6424 Glenrose Court 
Dallas 14, Texas 


Judge Tom L. McCullough 
The Praetorians 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Mr. Frank H. King 
The Associated Press 
Times Herald Building 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. S. J. Hay 
Great National Life Ins. Co. 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Mr. Henry Manton 
P. O. Box 1191 
Texas City, Texas 


Mr. A. C. Bigger 


Metropolitan Bldg. & Loan Assn. 


1400 Main Street 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Dr. Clyde Eagleton 
State Department 
Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Sarah Chokla Gross 
11 Newkirk Ave. 
East Rockaway, L. I., N. Y. 


Mr. George W. Gray 

The Rockefeller Foundatiaon 
49 West 49th St. 

New York, N. Y. 


Mrs. Alex W. Spence 
3620 Overbrook Drive 
Dallas 5, Texas 


Mr. George Autry 


Amarillo Times 


Amarillo, Texas 


Home for Aged Masons 
Arlington, Texas 


Mr. Clyde I. Price 
Clarendon Press 
Clarendon, Texas 


Colonel Jack M. Potter 
Clayton, New Mexico 


Mr. S. H. Duncan 
P. O. Box 900 
Dallas, Texas 


Mrs. J. B. McEntire 
R.F.D. Belt Line Road 
Dallas, Texas 


Miss Nancy Lee Ellis 
2107 San Antonio St. 
Austin 21, Texas 


Mrs. Pat N. Groner 
c/o Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Rugg 
Essex Junction, Vermont 


Rev. and Mrs. H. F. Selcer 
Episcopal Rectory 
Marshall, Tons” 


Major and Mrs. Clifton Pyle 
Love Field 
Dallas, Texas 


Mrs. W. V. Ferrell 
5736 26th N. E. 
Seattle, Washington 


Mr. J. W. Bates 
Wortham, Texas 


Mrs. W. L. Parten 
Madisonville, Texas 


Mr. C. Richard West 
Dallas Morning News 
Dallas, Texas 


Miss Mary Lynn Woodley 
Stockton, New Jersey 


Mr. Sylvester Dayson 
Box 1512 
Longview, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Neer 
Portales, New Mexico 


Mr. and Mrs. se Brown 
Clovis, New Mexico 


Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Colwell 
Madisonville, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Leonard 
Madisonville, Texas 
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Dr. John L. Jenkins 
Medical Arts Building 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Judge Robert Ogden 
Republic Bank Building 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Mr. Roderie B. Thomas 
4601 Beverly Drive 
Dallas 5, Texas 


Mr. M. J. Norrell 
Magnolia Petroleum Company 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Mr. J. C. Muse, Jr. 
Praetorian Building 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Mr. Clyde L. Stewart 
3540 Hanover 
Dallas 5, Texas 


Mr. W. T. Stewart 
403 So. Barnett Street 
Dallas 11, Texas 


Mr. J. Howard Payne 
Postmaster 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. B. Reagan 
Big Spring, Texas 


Mr. J. Marvin Hunter, Jr. 
Editor, Baird Star 
Baird, Texas 


Mrs. Lynn Sanders, Jr. 
3553 Rankin 
Dallas 5, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. Troy Foster 
c/o Mr. A. O. Lucas, R.F.D. 1 
Fredericksburg, Texas 


Mr. R. E. Rouer 
City Hall 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Mayor Roger L. Moore 
Seguin, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. L. W. Rook 
Fredericksburg, Texas 


Mrs. Delbert Motley 
Mesquite, Texas 


Masonic Home Library 

Masonic Home 

Fort Worth, Texas 

Woodman Circle Home for Children 
Sherman, Texas 
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Order Eastern Star Home 
Arlington, Texas 


Buckners Orphans Home 
Dallas, Texas 


Methodist Orphans Home 
Waco, Texas 


Mr. Thomas H. Hunter 
2410 South Street 
Beaumont, Texas 


Mrs. Irvin S. Taubkin 
Saville Hotel 

Madison Ave. - 29th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Mrs. John F. Lowe 
621 46th Place S. E. 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. V. J. Richardson 
Colorado City, Texas 


Mrs. W. B. Burcham 
Alpine, Texas 


Mrs. H. D. Bennett 
920 West Craig 
San Antonio, Texas 


Miss Edith Bellows 
Mason, Texas 


Mr. Sidney Shearer 
Mason, Texas 


Saint Mary’s School Library 
c/o Abbot Edward Buergert, 0.S.B. 
Winthorst, Texas 


Saint Boniface Parish School 


Library 
c/o Rev. H. Redder 


Scotland, Texas 


Librarian, St. John’s Seminary 
c/o Thomas Weinzapfel 

247 Felisa St. 

San Antonio 4, Texas 


St. Peter’s Parish School Library 
c/o Rev. H. Conrad B. Herda, O.S.B. 
Lindsay, Texas 


St. Mary’s Convent Library 
c/o Rev. John P. Brady 
Gainesville, Texas 


Mr. Calvin A. Campbell 
The Dow Chemical Company 
Midland, Michigan 
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Mr. Alden B. Dow 
21st Floor Commerce Building 
Houston 2, Texas 


Mr. Leander I. Doan 
The Dow Chemical Company 
Midland, Michigan 


Mr. Earl W. Bennett 
The Dow Chemical Company 
Midland, Michigan 


The Charles L. Boche 
Memorial Library 
Hollins College 
Hollins, Virginia 


Bay City Library 
Bay City, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. Curtis Morris 
114 Jewel Avenue 
Longview, Texas 


Mrs. J. W. Stringer 
1500 Grant Street 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl Basland 
1206 Ave. I 
Huntsville, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Thomas 
Madisonville, Texas 


Mr. H. B. Fox 
Madisonville, Texas 


Professor Arthur Chesley Bowman 
Texas Military Institute 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Gus Wheat, Jr. 
Sonora, Texas 


Gladewater City Library 
Mrs. Jessie W. Guest, Librarian 
Gladewater, Texas 


Book Keviews 


Charles Schreiner, General Merchandise, 1869-1944: The Story 
of a Country Store. By J. Evetts Haley. Austin (The Texas 
State Historical Association), 1944. Pp. xiii+73. $3.50. 


Messrs. W. Scott Schreiner and A. C. Schreiner, Jr., wishing 
to commemorate seventy-five years of notable family achieve- 
ment with a Christmas greeting to their friends, conceived 
the idea of a memoir of their grandfather and his country 
store, the origin and keystone of their widespread enterprises 
in the Hill Country of Texas. They enticed J. Evetts Haley 
from his herds on the Canadian River, delivered their records 
into his hands, introduced him to some old-timers and descend- 
ants of old-timers, and turned him loose. The result is a product 
of which all participants in its making can well be proud: the 
theme is one that Haley delights to write about — frontier 
qualities of courage, determination, pioneer democracy of the 
individual, deftly contrasted with modern sophistication and 
mass organization and control; Harold Bugbee has illustrated 
the text with a dozen of his characteristic drawings; Carl 
Hertzog has expended loving skill on typography and design 
and has even found a remnant of handmade paper to print 
the book on; the Texas State Historical Association has added 
another artistic item to its growing list of worth-while Texana; 
and Charles Schreiner Company has made a contribution to 
the social and economic record of the state that other business- 
men could profitably emulate. 

Born in Alsace in 1838, Charles Schreiner, with his family, 
emigrated to San Antonio at the age of sixteen. Within the 
next fifteen years, he served in the Texas Rangers, joined his 
brother-in-law, Caspar Real, in working a small ranch, served 
in the Confederate army, and became acquainted with the 
western frontier by actual observation and experience. On 
December 24, 1869, he opened his general merchandise store 
on the upper Guadalupe at a shingle-makers’ camp that grew 
into the city of Kerrville. The growth of the country store is 
suggested rather than described; but signposts of development 
are not lacking. On the first day of business, three credit 
accounts were placed on the daybook for a total of $4.50. At 
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the end of the first week, there were forty-one credit customers 
on the books, and seventy-five years later the descendants 
of twenty-seven of these were still trading with Charles 
Schreiner Company. The Schreiner enterprise spread to cattle, 
trail driving, and ranching, sheep, goats, freighting, milling, 
banking, local utilities; but the store remained the foundation 
of the expanding business empire and more than once drained 
its resources to repair losses suffered in other fields of develop- 
ment. Captain Schreiner managed his business for fifty years, 
from 1869 to 1919, and watched his sons, who succeeded him, 
with critical eyes until his death in 1927 at the age of 
eighty-one. 

It is an entertaining book to read, and one to think about, 
spiced with sound historical observations and with gleams 
of the writer’s own philosophy showing through vivid, humorous 
descriptions of the indefatigable “Captain” and his not too 
industrious customers. One gathers an intriguing impression 
of a democratic barony made up of the hard-working lord of 
the manor and a society of self-sufficient individualists —a 
theme for a good script writer. Consider this observation upon 
the “free range” of the frontier: “It was ‘free’ from dollars 
and cents, but costly in effort and isolation, sweat and anxiety, 
blood and life. Grass and water on the frontiers were never 
free, but were paid for more than twice over in the sacrifices 
and labors of anxious mothers and the blood and brawn of 
rugged men.” Note the Captain, with pick and shovel on his 
shoulder, passing a group of idlers before the blacksmith shop: 
one calls out, “Captain, you are going to work mighty early.” 
“Yes,” replies the Captain, “I works and I pays my bills.” One 
of the customers talked through his nose — “as both adenoids 
and articulation were yet to be discovered.” Out of abundant 
experience, he advised a friend: “I hope you never have any 
trouble, but if you do, just get you two or three good witnesses ; 
it don’t make any difference about the lawyers.” Another could 
never be persuaded that he was decently clothed without his 
pistol in his belt, and the sheriff made him a deputy in order 
to make “his pistol packing legal.” These were customers of 
the distant past, but the type survives in the country store 
that is still maintained for the convenience of their successors: 
“conservatively-clothed old ladies . . . who want credit and 
conversation instead of ‘cash and carry’ when they go to stock 
their larders . . . men with choppy steps whose booted feet 
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were fashioned in stirrups instead of on sidewalks. . . . Their 
pants . . . hung precariously, threateningly, around the lower 
rims of expansive abdomens that were built on ‘vittles’ instead 
of vitamins.” 

To an era of supercilious contempt for successful personal 
achievement — while enjoying its fruits and demanding more — 
an era of sometimes thoughtless, sometimes calculated insinua- 
tion that success is its own proof of exploitation and oppression, 
such a story pleads a powerful demurrer. 

EUGENE C. BARKER 

The University of Texas 


Dark Horse. By Frank van der Linden. San Antonio (The Nay- 
lor Company), 1944. Pp. 114. Illustrations. $2.00. 


The centennial of the annexation of Texas is with us. The 
book here reviewed carries no subtitle, but the dust jacket 
suggests one, namely, American Politics and the “Texas 
Question” A Hundred Years Ago. This book commemorates 
the election of James Knox Polk as the eleventh President of 
the United States, but it plays up the “Texas question” to a 
considerable degree. On this point it will have good company, 
for it certainly seems probable that the centennial of annexation, 
just as the centennial of Texan independence, will produce a 
number of books, as well as countless newspaper stories, 
patriotic addresses, and articles in historical journals. 

The story of this book is told in ten chapters covering 
eighty-eight pages. The author challenges the reader’s atten- 
tion with these words: “We Americans also admire the man 
who makes a comeback after defeat; the underdog who over- 
comes a favored rival; the dark horse which dashes to victory 
in the last lap of a close, exciting race. . . . Because Polk won 
his election, America won its empire; for the ‘dark horse’ carried 
his campaign promises into effect. His campaign thus made 
history.” (Preface.) The author also acquaints the reader 
with the thesis of his book by first pointing out that Polk early 
in January, 1844, decided to enter the race for the vice- 
presidential nomination, and then by saying that two weeks 
before the Democratic convention Polk “suddenly announced 
himself a candidate for President.” Continuing, the author 
writes: “He won the nomination by a surprise attack. He won 
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the election in one of the closest races on record— one state 
alone deciding the photo-finish. Thus the first ‘dark horse’ 
stepped, in a single stride, from a Tennessee law office to the 
White House.” (p. 16.) 

Polk made his first race for Congress in the presidential 
election of 1824, the election that ended in the “corrupt bargain” 
between John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay. Polk’s maiden 
speech in Congress supported a constitutional amendment for 
the popular election of the president and vice-president. In 
1835 Polk was elected speaker and helped Andrew Jackson 
in the war on the bank and attacks on the protective tariff. 
No wonder that Jackson ardently supported his fellow- 
Tennessean once Van Buren would not take the right stand on 
the Texas question and also because it gave him a chance to 
help in defeating his rival from Kentucky. 

The story is told in an interesting manner. The author, 
Frank van der Linden, is the managing editor and editorial 
writer of the Daily Record of Hickory, North Carolina. 
One interesting fact must be pointed out about the author’s 
style. He is given to alliterative expression, such as “his 
speech impassioned, impetuous, imaginative” (p. 20), “packed 
a punch in politics far out of proportion to his physique” (p. 46), 
“James K. Polk relied upon secretive, skillful strategy” (p. 70), 
and “Butler’s startling statement started a stampede” (p. 77). 
The chapter titles also are alliterative. The names of news-. 
papers, customarily italicized in historical writing, appear either 
not italicized or else in quotation marks in this book. Reproduc- 
tions of ten engravings and of twelve cartoons add muck in 
illustrating the story. 

RUDOLPH L. BIESELE 
The University of Texas 


Soil Exhaustion and the Civil War. By William Chandler Bagley, 
Jr. Washington, D.C. (American Council on Public Affairs), 
1942. Pp.ix+101. Cloth edition $2.00. Paper edition $1.50. 


Professor Bagley contends in this book that an important 
factor among the many causes of the American Civil War was 
soil exhaustion. Poor farming principles in the eastern states 
led to the repetitious practice of planting cotton or other 
so-called “slave crops” over and over again, which, in turn, 
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led to exhaustion of the soil. When this ground became 
worthless, or failed to produce as expected, its owner picked 
up and moved west in the traditional Horace Greeley fashion, 
taking with him his slave labor. With the growing struggle 
in national politics against the extension of slavery in the 
territories, the migrant planters became something akin to 
desperate. If slavery was ruled out of the territories, how, 
then, were they to maintain their economic structure and 
standard of living as before? Cheap labor would be a thing 
unknown. It was, therefore, vital to these planters that no 
territorial limitation of slavery be allowed; but with the 
election of Lincoln, the certainty of national legislation 
inimical to their “peculiar institution” drove the Southern 
planters to secession as their only means of survival. 

While Professor Bagley deserves credit for his interesting 
account and painstaking research in records, which were, as 
he says, scanty, he nevertheless seems to have overlooked an 
important source on the subject of slavery expansion. The 
late Charles W. Ramsdell in “The Natural Limits of Slavery Ex- 
pansion” (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XVI, 151-171), 
points out that slavery had already reached its natural limits 
by the time of most of the agitation on this matter. New 
Mexico was an arid, unproductive region, and the fact that 
the emigration of slaves to that state was almost non-existent 
serves to illustrate the fact that the westward march of the 
South’s labor economy was blocked by the Sierra Madres and 
the desert portion of West Texas. The advance of slavery 
northward had reached a stopping point, and it was improbable 
that the filibusters in South American areas and Cuba would 
give the South a market for slaves. Ramsdell believed, more- 
over, that slavery would have receded from its most advanced 
positions if the war had not interfered. 

While the author is careful to point out that “soil exhaustion 
was by no means the only cause of the westward expansion 
of slavery” (p. 85), he fails to say just where slavery might 
have gone. Southern California might have sustained slaves, 
but that was some distance from Central Texas. 

Soil exhaustion was probably a factor in the coming of the 
Civil War, but one wonders whether much undue emphasis has 
not been placed on it by the author. 

It is unfortunate that contemporary records of the planta- 
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tions and farms were not available, but the author has done 
all he could with extant sources, mostly secondary. 

The typography is good, but three errors in the proof-reading 
catch the eye: “Jopulation” for “Population” (p. 8, note 8), 
“Huffin” for “Ruffin” (p. 35, note 34), and “Combpromise” for 
“Compromise” (p. 87). 

FRANK E. VANDIVER 

San Antonio Army Service Forces Depot 


The Navajo and Pueblo Silversmiths. By John Adair (Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press), 1944. The Civilization of the 
American Indian Series. Pp. xvii+220; appendices, photo- 
graphs, map, chart. $4.00. 


This work capably records a highly specialized phase of 
recent Southwestern history. Silversmithing was learned by 
the Navajo from their Mexican neighbors of northern New 
Mexico in the 1860’s, after United States occupation had ended 
the ancient Navajo-Mexican feud. It is interesting to note 
this instance where the legendary steam roller of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization was actually the catalyst for the spread of 
elements of Spanish culture among the Indians. The Navajo 
acquired from the Mexicans basic metallurgy plus ideas of 
objects and designs to be adapted to Indian needs and tastes. 
The Navajo continued to develop his art for his own benefit 
until the end of the century. Then the white trading posts 
began to urge production for the tourist trade of lighter, 
cheaper jewelry, often with conventionalized North American 
Indian designs. In the ensuing forty years baroque develop- 
ments were caused by commercialization, improved technical 
skill, and influences from Zufi pueblo, which had been turned 
by admiration of turquoise from copied, simple Navajo styles 
to intricate, studded work. Discrimination and knowledge of 
art history are shown in the treatment of the development 
from classic Navajo style to the rococo forms, and in the 
author’s support of school and craft guild efforts to reverse 
the trend. 

Careful consideration of the relation of silversmithing to 
entire tribal culture patterns is the volume’s outstanding con- 
tribution to learning, for social factors have not been touched 
by previous treatises. Silver and silverworking are not isolated 
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from the daily life of the people, as are the higher arts of the 
white man, but blend into the routine of popular life. The 
sense of the material presented is that the introduction of 
silversmithing into a culture already mature created no new, 
major social relationships. 

The author believes that “the most interesting thing about 
Navajo and Pueblo silver is not the aesthetic object separated 
from its setting and viewed abstractly in a museum case, nor 
yet the making of the object, but the sociological significance 
of the art form in Navajo and Pueblo culture.” Agreement 
with this statement is difficult, since the establishment of the 
craft caused few unusual social changes but was a great con- 
tribution to beauty in craftsmanship. 

Almost the only subject not considered is the ultimate future 
of these smiths as producers in a modern world. Economics 
students who disagree with projects to encourage handicraft 
industries will raise this point. Few groups devoted to handi- 
crafts can ever reach the same standard of living enjoyed by 
industrialized Americans who multiply their output by machine 
power. The book’s statistics state that the industrious crafts- 
men earn approximately one thousand dollars a year and often 
have a short productive period as a result of failing sight. 
Federal agents and schools are encouraging more and better 
silversmithing, teaching many boys the art. If these Indians 
can not be fully assimilated, it is better to offer them this 
useful and artistic employment. If eventual assimilation is 
possible, however, they are only being encouraged to pursue 
a trade that will never lead to a high standard of living. 

This book was intended to be both of value to the scholar 
and of interest to the layman. Scholarly principles are adhered 
to consistently. The writing is good, although the desire for 
complete coverage made organization difficult in two chapters. 
Popular appeal abounds in the narratives of tribal affairs and 
smithing operations, in picturesque Indian conversations, and 
in the photographs. This study should, in fact, give the reader 
pleasure for a long time while he himself practices as an 
amateur connoisseur of Southwestern Indian jewelry. 


Set. RoBERT L. ANDERSON 


Historical Section, Air Transport Command 
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Culture of a Contemporary Rural Community. No. 1, El Cerrito, 
New Mexico; by Olen Leonard and C. P. Loomis; No. 2, 
Sublette, Kansas, by Earl H. Bell, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1942. 


Department of Agriculture efforts at understanding and 
aiding the farm population of the nation have undergone an 
interesting evolution during the years since the first decade 
of this century. These studies and the others in the series 
mark the last step in that process. Originally these efforts 
took the form of a study of soil chemistry. They then moved 
on to the biological level, with studies of plant and animal 
life forms which were conceived to be beneficial or detrimental 
to the farmer. Later the engineers were called in to design 
more efficient tools and houses for the farmer and particularly 
his livestock. From this approach, attention was diverted to 
economic factors of production and marketing. 

After each of these attacks had failed to solve the farm 
problem, and perhaps in desperation, the department turned 
to sociologists and put them at the task of analyzing the farm 
community and family structures. The studies reviewed here 
are a part of this final step in the process. They are conducted 
and reported according to a common pattern which consists 
of a description of the community background, the use of the 
land and marketing of the products, an analysis of the institu- 
tional behavior of the people, and a final section on the 
expanding world of the farmer. A great deal of emphasis 
is placed on the attitudes and values of the farm folk in each 
of these sections, and these factors are then taken into careful 
account in the prognosis which concludes each study. 

The basic assumption is that chemistry, biology, engineering, 
and economics are insufficient, alone or together, to solve the 
problems which beset the farm segment of our population. 
The hope is that if to an understanding of these factors is 
added an understanding of the community structure and 
function, we will have acquired a sounder basis on which to 
plan for the peace and prosperity of these folk. This does 
not imply a disregard for former approaches, since the attitudes 
and values in terms of which farmers act will be a synthesis 
of the attitudes and values relating to the areas formerly 


explored. 
It will be interesting to see whether the sociologist can add an 
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element which will make possible the solution of a problem 
which has baffled other natural and applied scientists. 


H. E. Moore 
The University of Texas 


Tough ’Ombres: The Story of the 90th Infantry Division. By 
Carl Jenkins and Edward G. Hartmann. Paris, France 
(Information and Education Division, Special and Infor- 
mation Services, European Theater of Operations, United 
States Army), 1944. Pp. 32. 


One of the examples of history’s being written even as it 
is being made is the little booklet Tough ’Ombres: The Story 
of the 90th Infantry Division. Written by WOJG Carl Jenkins 
and Pfc. Edward G. Hartman, the division historian, it carries 
a brief preface by Major General J. A. Van Fleet, who says, 
“This is only the beginning of the heroic story of the 90th 
Infantry Division in World War II. . . . Let’s carry it on and 
build it higher and higher until everyone of us can say proudly 
at the end: ‘That’s the way it was. I was with the 90th.’” 

The name comes, of course, from the blood-red T-O insignia 
of the division, which on D-Day meant Texas and Oklahoma, 
but today stands for “Tough ’Ombres.” “The men who wear 
that patch fought for fifty-three consecutive days. They landed 
among the first, took the staggering blows of the prepared 
German might, and came back with even more decisive blows 
of their own to sweep across France and onto Hitler’s front 
porch.” When B Battery of the 915th Field Artillery fired its 
fifty-thousandth round at the enemy from the same gun that 
had fired the first, the shell bore the words, “To Adolf with 
love from T-O.” 

The thirty-two page booklet tells the story of the ’ombres 
from the time of the division’s reactivation at Camp Barkeley, 
Texas, in March of 1942 through its various moves and en- 
gagements to October, 1944, when it stood at the gates of Metz. 
Sometimes individual heroes are mentioned; sometimes there 
is a general tribute as in the section entitled “Gallant Job 
Done by Medics.” There are two pages of photographs, a 
double-page cartoon showing the route of the division through 
France, and numerous pen and ink sketches. 

This is a graphic, forceful story of a colorful group. The 
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captions are appropriate, and the quotations well chosen. First 
Lieutenant William R. Matthews of Lawton, Oklahoma, liaison 
pilot, was credited with the new motto for the group. Fire 
was a trifle slow in coming after he had spotted the target; 
so he howled, “quit computin’ and start shootin’!” 
LLERENA FRIEND 
The University of Texas 


Book Notes 


Norwegian-American Studies and Records, Volume XIV. Nor- 
wegian-American Historical Association, Northfield, Minn. 
(Lund Press, Minneapolis), 1944. Pp. 264. $2.00. 


This is the fourteenth in a series of volumes in American 
social and cultural history that, according to the editor, 
“probe into certain aspects of Norwegian immigration to the 
United States, Norwegian-American pioneering, immigrant 
backgrounds and problems.” 

This volume contains twelve studies by different authors, 
all of which have to do with immigrant experiences or problems, 
and which form a valuable record for the children and grand- 
children of the early Norwegian settlers in the United States. 
All those who are of Norwegian descent should be interested 
in this record of their history. A list of recent publications 
both in periodicals and books relating to Norwegian-American 
history is appended. 

The contents of the previous thirteen volumes of the Studies 
and Records published by the Norwegian-American Society 
are also given at the end of the volume. 


Part II of the Cultural Story of an American City, Cleveland, 
has been received by the Association. This small volume is 
entitled During the Canal Days, 1825-1850. The author is Elbert 
Jay Benton. It has many illustrations, and the canal system 
of Ohio is shown on a map lining the front and back covers. 
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Rochester in the Civil War edited by Blake McKelvey has 
been received by the Texas State Historical Association. This 
is Volume XXII of the Publications by the Rochester Historical 
Society, Rochester, New York. The first seventy-six pages are 
devoted to an account of Rochester’s part in the Civil War. The 
remainder contains “Civil War Letters” written by Samuel S. 
Partridge of the “Rochester Regiment, George Breck’s “Civil 
War Letters” from the “Reynolds Battery,” “Civil War Letters” 
of Francis Edwin Pierce of the 108th New York Volunteer 
Infantry, August Seiser’s “Civil War Diary,” and concludes 
with “Reminiscences of the 140th Regiment, New York Volun- 
teer Infantry” by Porter Farley. 

The editor in his introduction expresses the belief that in 
the midst of the present conflict it is especially timely to recall 
the sacrifices made in the Civil War of 1861-1865. Comfort 
and fortitude may be had from a comparison of the contribu- 


tions made. 
CoRAL H. TULLIS 


The University of Texas 
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THEY LAUGHED 
AT 
THE ““SPARK-PLUG” RIG 


A small beginning of the big Wilson Rigs of today was 
launched in Archer County in October, 1930. Bert Shaw 
set up this first little Wilson Gasoline “Rotary” six miles 
southeast of Archer City and drilled a well 1100 feet deep. 
Many practical oil men came and looked—and laughed! 
“Didn’t anybody know it took steam to make the hard- 
tong power necessary to drill a well?” They shook their 
eads. 


Nobody bought a Wilson Rig for two long years. But dur- 
ing those years Paul Hamner moved this first rig to East 
Texas and drilled a number of wells 3000 feet deep. Oilmen 
began to open their eyes. 


“Maybe it did have enough power.” 
“Certainly it saved a lot of both water and fuel.” 


Then after two years of waiting a Wilson Rig was sold! It 
was a sale that has since made history around the world! 


(The story of 
the Wilson 
m Power Rigs 
will be con- 
tinued in the 
next issue of 
the Quar- 
terly.) 


THE FIRST WILSON POWER RIG 


WILSON MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 
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WATCH FOR THESE NEW NAYLOR BOOKS 
COMING SOON! 


PORT OF DRIFTING MEN 


By LEONARD KING 
Saga of a Texas Seacoast Town and its People 


For Sheer Adventure Read This Book ; ‘ ’ ‘ $2.00 


Sam IN TEXAS 
By W. Stanley Hoole 


(Former Librarian, North Texas State Teachers College) 
Foreword by J. FRANK DOBIE 


Stanley Hoole has trailed Sam many tangy phrases and incidents 
Slick to Texas, around in Texas se out of actualities ... The result 


and back out of Texas. He has x A 
proven himself an honest and is a book of genuine Texana every 


canny detective. He has translated reader will relish. 


Those Texans 


By James Farber 


vx x x of Texas and Texans from the days of early explorations 
through frontier times, periods of pioneer settling, Indian depreda- 
tions, struggle for independence, statehood, civil war, etc., etc., 
packed with the spirit of Texas from cover to cover. Strikingly 
illustrated by John H. McClelland. 52 50 


A COLLECTION OF MORE THAN 125 EPIC STORIES OF 
THE LONE STAR STATE—A GREAT CENTENARY GIFT 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY e e Publishers 
POST OFFICE BOX 954 SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 


Frontier Times 


Published Monthly, $2 per year 
20 cents per copy. 


Devoted to Frontier History, Border Tragedy, 
Pioneer Achievement, Texas Ranger 
Stories, Trail Drivers’ 
Reminiscences. 


J. MARVIN HUNTER, Editor 


BANDERA, TEXAS 


Frontier Times is recognized as a magazine of merit 
by foremost Universities, Colleges, Schools, Public 
Libraries, Historians, and Writers of Historical Fact 
and Fiction. 


We are proud to announce the addition of two 
privately printed books to our list of 
choice Texiana 


The Gringo Builders by J. L. Allhands: 


300 pages: illustrated: indexed $3.50 
prepaid 


One of the few books on the Rio Grande Valley. The 
author, a railroad contractor, writes from personal 
research and experience. 


Roemer’s Texas [1841] translated by 
Oswald Mueller from the original German 


of Dr. Ferdinand Roemer: 300 pages: 
map: $4 


prepaid 


A fine translation of an incomparable classic. 


Autographed copies if requested 


THE ANSON JONES PRESS | 
405 FANNIN ST., HOUSTON 2. | 
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Because every motor vehicle is vital to 
America’s welfare, your car deserves the 
finest care you can give it. Sincerely, we 
believe Gulf products and services are out- 
standing ... will give your engine, chassis, 
and other vital parts the protection they 
need to avoid unnecessary breakdowns and 
: repairs. 

Why not stop at your neighborhood Gulf 
station to inquire how Gulf products and 
protective maintenance services can add to 
the life of your car? 
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Does YOUR LIBRARY 
CONTAIN THIS SET OF 


BOOKS 


Our Catholic Heritage In Texas 


BY CarLos E. CASTANEDA 


IN SEVEN VOLUMES 


THE MOST COMPLETE HISTORY OF TEXAS 
AND THE SOUTHWEST WRITTEN IN A 
CONTINUOUS NARRATIVE — EXCITING AS 
A NOVEL—MORE THRILLING THAN A 
MYSTERY — THIS IS ONE SET OF BOOKS 
THAT EVERY LIBRARY SHOULD HAVE 


PUBLISHED BY 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES COMPANY 


110 EAST NINTH ST.—AUSTIN, TEXAS 


BACK THE ATTACK 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Here was born 
America’s Petroleum Industry 


The first recorded use of American petroleum 
by the white man is believed to be that made 
by the survivors of the De Soto Expedition. 


The tiny handmade ships, making their way 
westward along the Texas Gulf Coast en route 
to Mexico, were beset by a storm and put ashore 
approximately three and one-half miles west of 
— Pass, Jefferson County, about July 25, 

543. 


The Gentleman from Elvas — believed to have 
been Alvaro Fernandez —in his chronicle, pub- 
lished in Evora, Portugal, in 1557, wrote: 


“The vessels came together in a creek, where 
lay the two brigantines that preceded them. Find- 
ing a scum the sea cast up, called copee, which 
is like pitch and used instead on shipping, where 
that is not to be had, they payed the bottoms of 
their vessels with it.” 


Thus this copee, probably from an asphaltic 
seepage which persists even to this day, served 
the useful purpose of making the boats seaworthy 
again. The expedition reached Mexico, and Fidalgo 
Fernandez lived to put on record a priceless bit 
of American and Texas history. 


The Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gan Association 


Research and Service organization of the 
Texas Petroleum Industry 
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The Steck Company 


has reprinted in facsimile 
many rare and distinctive 
early Texas books. The list in- 
cludes: 


Yoakum’s History of Texas 

Kendall’s Santa Fe Expedi- 
tion 

Holley’s Texas 

Reid’s Texas Rangers 

Baker’s Scrap Book 

Green’s Mier Expedition 


Wilbarger’s Indian Depre- 
dations 


Foote’s Texas and Texans 


Write for complete descrip- 
tive catalog. 


The Steck Company 


Publishers 


AUSTIN TEXAS 
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To The Readers of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly 


We know you like books and we suspect you 
delight in choosing your own. 


We imagine your pleasure in book reading be- 
gins with the pleasure of book buying. 


A leisurely and informal visit to our bookshop 
will reveal hundreds of Texas books, both old 
and new; a goodly number of unusual items 
you may be surprised to find; plus all the 
obvious books, contemporary and standard. 


If you shop by mail, we are glad to offer a 
service sometimes more than comfortably con- 


scientious. If your needs are in special tech- 
nical fields, we shall endeavor to give your 
requests (for books or information) careful 


attention. Whatever your interest, you may be 
sure we shall take it seriously. 


THE PERSONAL BOOKSHOP 


1330 COMMERCE STREET. DALLAS 1, TBXAS 


The Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
and promotion of interest and research in the history 
of the South. 


The Journal of Southern History is the official organ 
of the Southern Historical Association. 


BOARD OF EDITORS: 


FLETCHER M. GREEN BELL I. WILEY 
University of North Carolina University of Mississippi 
WESLEY F. CRAVEN WENDELL H. STEPHENSON 
New York University Louisiana State University 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE BERNARD MAYO 
University of Texas University of Virginia 
THOMAS D. CLARK KATHRYN ABBEY HANNA 
University of Kentucky Rollins College 


Managing Editor: WILLIAM C. BINKLEY, Vanderbilt University 


Contents of the February, 1945, issue (Vol. XI, No. 1): 


A Half Century of Southern Historical Scholarship. By Wendell 
H. Stephenson. 


Carlota, A Confederate Colony in Mexico. By Carl Coke Rister. 


The Vicissitudes of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal During the 
Civil War. By Walter S. Sanderlin. 


William Byrd’s Opposition to Governor Francis Nicholson. By 
Louis B. Wright. 

The Eighth Annual Meeting of the Southern Historical Associa- 
tion. By Daniel M. Robison. 


Notes and Documents 
A British View of the Siege of Charleston, 1776. Edited by 
Frances Reece Kepner. 


A Note on Josiah Gorgas in the Mexican War. By Frank 
E. Vandiver. 


Complete files of Volumes I to X are available at $3.00 
per volume, or individual numbers may be obtained at 175 
cents each. 


For editorial correspondence: The Managing Editor, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


For membership in the Association ($3.00 per year, including 
a subscription to the Journal): James W. Pation, 
tary-Treasurer, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


For trouble-free performance, it’s 
Humble gasolines. For trouble- 
shooting, it’s Humble’s dependable 
service. Together they make a team 
that guarantees you longer car life. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 
#00 Texans Working for Victory 


HUMBLE \ 
Keeps “em 1 
Rolling [x 


Cir TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
offers the following items of Texana for sale. These volumes 
may also be secured in connection with membership in the 


Association. 


George Finlay Simmons, Birds of the Austin Region, Central Texas. Large 
8vo. Pp. xlii-387. Buckram. Price delivered: $4.00. 


This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion for $6.00. 


Eugene C. Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers, October, 1834-January, 1887. 
Volume III, large 8vo. Pp. xxxv-494. Buckram. Price delivered: $4.00. 


This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion for $6.00. 


Seth Shepard McKay (ed.), Debates in the Texas Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1875. Pp. 471. Buckram. Price delivered: $3.50. 


This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $5.00. 


J. Villasana Haggard, Handbook for Translators of Spanish Historical 
Documents. 8vo. Pp. 7-198. Buckram. Price delivered: $1.50. 


This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $4.00. 


Amelia W. Williams and Eugene C. Barker (eds.), The Writings of Sam 
aa in eight volumes. Buckram. Price delivered: 
.25 each. 


One volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $5.25. The eight-volume set may be purchased for 
$23.50. Eight-volume set and one year’s membership in 
the Association: $25.00. 


Charles Wilson Hackett (ed.), Pichardo’s Treatise on the Limits of Louis- 
’ 4ana and Texas. Three volumes. Buckram. Price delivered: $6.50 each. 


One volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $8.00. The three-volume set may be purchased for 
$18.75. Three-volume set and one year’s membership in 
the Association: $20.00. 


Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains. 


The Ginn and Company edition, price delivered: $4.00. 
This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $6.00. 
Houghton-Mifflin edition, price delivered: §5.00. 
_ rr and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
ion: $6.50. 


Send orders to 


The Texas State Historical Association 
Box 2131 

University Station 

Austin 12, Texas 


The Austin National Bank 


Austin, Texas 


(The Friendly Bank) 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
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Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty-seven volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


- HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 


University of Texas in securing its collection 
ws a which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
a = its usefulness and service to the 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the. 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 

MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 
Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that almost all 
back volumes of THE QUARTERLY may now be purchased. 
Many numbers in the first twenty volumes have been 
reprinted, and some of the originals are still available. 
A set may be purchased either on the installment plan 

or for cash on delivery. 

Volumes I through XX may be had for the following 
prices: 
$6.00 per volume unbound; 


$8.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.50 per single number. — 

All the remaining volumes (Volumes XXI through 
XLVH, except Volume XLIII which is OP) may be had 
for: 
$3.50 per volume unbound; 

$5.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.00 per single number. 

The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale, prices subject to 
change without notice. 
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